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For the Piano 


By ETHELBERT NEVIN 


are suite stands pre-eminent among the highly esteemed inspirations of 
this composer. It seems inconceivable that there are any lovers of 
good music who do not know the four numbers in this suite, Alba (Dawn), 
Gondoliert (Gondoliers), Canzone Amorosa (Venetian Love Song) and 
Buona Notte (Good Night). There is a charm in listening to them but there is even 
greater pleasure derived from the subtle intluence of these gorgeous tone poems when ren- + 
dered by one’s self as the mood prompts or demands the poetic refreshment they provide. 
The binding of this album and excellent pen sketches preceding each piece are consistent 

in style with the demands of so beautiful a subject. 
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THE BETHLEHEM 
under the leadership of Dr. J. Fred Wolle, cele- 
brated its twenty-fourth anniversary on May 
sixteenth and seventeenth. The monumental B 
Minor Mass’’ of Bach was sung for its twenty- 
second time at these events. 
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EMIL HERTZKA, head of the noted Uni- 
versal Edition music publishing house of Vienna, 
has been visiting in America. This firm has 
become rather noted for its encouragement of 
the ‘‘modernists’”” among composers; and it has 
among its clientéle, such names as Schdnberg, 
Malipiero, Kaminski, Weill, Krenek, Respighi, 
Miaskovsky, Webern, Kodaly and Gruenberg, 
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“ORCHESTRA CONCERTS UNDER THE 
BLUE,” but with no “blues” in them, are to 
be enjoyed by Philadelphians for eight weeks, 
beginning July eighth. An organization of one 
hundred musicians from the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, under the baton of several widely-known 
guest conductors, will play each evening from 
a specially constructed pavilion in the natural 
amphitheater of Robin Hood’s Dell in Fairmount 
Park. The programs will be selected from the 
regular symphonic orchestra repertoire; with the 
“Ninth Symphony” of. Beethoven and, probably, 
the great “Requiem” of Brahms as significant 
features. 
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THE THIRTY-SEVENTH SONG FES- 
TIVAL of the North American Sangerfest, was 
held at Detroit, Michigan, on June eighteenth to 
twentieth. A chorus of five thousand singers, 
from forty different societies in eleven states, 
with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra under Vic- 
tor Kolar, were the musical pillars of the occa- 
sion. Also there were eminent soloists; and a 
chorus of three thousand children made ‘‘merrie 
musick” at one of the matinees. 
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HENRY HADLEY is reported to have re- 
ceived an invitation to lead the Tokio Sym- 
phony Orchestra during the first half of its 
coming season, It is but two seasons ago that 
he was filling an engagement in South America; 
and along with these he has wielded the, baton 
over leading orchestras of both. our coasts. Mr. 
Hadley is fast-becoming our “‘commuting con- 
ductor,” 
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IN THE INTERNATIONAL SYMPHONIC 
COMPETITION, under the auspices of the Kur- 
saal of Ostend, the jury has awarded the first 
prize of twenty thousand francs (about four thou- 
sand dollars) for a “‘work of expression,” to Paul 
Fiévet, of France, and the second prize of ten 
thousand francs to Carl H. Pillner, of Austria. 
For a “characteristic” work, the prize of 
twenty thousand francs went to “Achille Philip of 
France, and the prize of ten thousand francs to 
Sylvain Dupuis of Belgium. 
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FIVE HUNDRED VARIETIES of musical 
instruments have been identified by musical re- 
search, in India. No other race can boast so 


many and of such variety; and they thoroughly 
represent the wind, string and percussion fami- 


lies. Many of our western instruments are of 
oriental origin. 
@ D 
ILDEBRANDO PIZZETTI’S “Lo Straniero 


(The Stranger)” had its world premiére at the 
Teatro Costanzi of Rome, on the evening of April 
twenty-ninth; when it was received with enthusi- 
asm by both the public and critics. 
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THE FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, one of the finest art gestures one na- 
tion ever has made to another, will open on 
July third for its tenth session. In honor of 
the event there will be a concert of the music of 
Ravel, with the composer in charge of the pro- 
gram. 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


MUSIC, THE SOUL TONIC OF THE AGE! 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC STU- 
DENT’S ORCHESTRA, with Sir Henry Wood 
conducting, gave, on April first, a concert in the 
Philharmonic Hall of Liverpool, the first time that 
a body of students of the senior music school of 
England has traveled to the provinces to acquaint 
music lovers outside of London with their work. 
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UNUSUAL DISTINCTIONS have been re- 
cently conferred upon James Francis Cooke, editor 
of The Etude Music Magazine and president of 
the Theodore Presser Company. On May twen- 
tieth the government of the Republic of France 
bestowed upon him the Order of the Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor, for services rendered to 
art, education and public affairs; and June eight- 
eenth the University of Pennsylvania conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Music. 
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AT THE CATHEDRAL OF BLOIS, France, 
the great organ, after a complete restoration, has 
been dedicated by a recital by M. Joseph Bon- 
net, who was so successful in his programs given 
in America. 
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A “SOCIETY OF MOZARTIAN STUDY” 


has been organized in Paris, for the purpose of 
making known all the works of the Salzburg 
master, and especially those which have not been 
hitherto performed in France. For this purpose 
there will be given several concerts with an or- 
chestra similar to the ones used in Mozart’s time, 
that is, with about twenty-five instruments. The 
group will be affiliated with the great Inter- 
national Mozart Society of Salzburg.” 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN MUSIC, on instru- 
ments authentically copied and_ reconstructed, 


from monuments and manuscripts, is to be a 
feature of an exhibition at the London_ Hippo- 
drome, under the auspices of the famous Egyptol- 
ogists, Sir Flinders and Lady Petrie. Students 
of musical archaeology will find much of interest 
in this event. 
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PARIS SOCIETE JEAN SEBASTIEN 

BACH celebrated on April first, its twenty-fifth 
year of activity, with a Bach concert in the 
Salle Pleyel. Gustav Bret, founder of the group, 
conducted. Among eminent French musicians 
associated with the Society have been Vincent 
d’Indy, Gabriel Fauré, Albert Schweitzer, Paul 
Dukas, and Albert @oussel, its first secretary. 
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SEVEN PHILADELPHIA MUSICIANS— 
Nicholas Douty, Rollo F. Maitland, Henry Gor- 
don Thunder, Philip Goepp, Martinus van Gel- 
der, Henry S. Fry, and Louis Bailly—and also 
Henry Hadley, composer and conductor, of New 
York—received the degree of Doctor of Music, 
at the celebration of the Sixtieth Commence- 
ment of the Philadelphia Musical Academy, on 
May twenty-first. 
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THE NEW ORGAN of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York City, installed at a cost of a quar- 
ter of a million dollars, was dedicated on Febru- 
ary eleventh by a special musical service, under 
the leadership of Cardinal Hayes. The instru- 
ment is a memorial to the late John Whelan and 
has been built from a part of a fund of a mil- 
lion and four hundred thousand dollars left by 
Mr.° Whelan to Cardinal Hayes to be used at his 
discretion. With eleven thousand pipes and one 

hundred and sixty-six stops, it stands second 
among the church organs of the world only to the 
one in St. Michael’s Church of Hamburg, Ger- 
many, which has 12,173 pipes and 163 stops. © 
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THE TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
of the birth of Haydn is to be celebrated in 
1932; and, as this year happens to mark also 
the centenary of the death of Goethe, there will 
be in. Vienna an International Exposition of 
Music and of the Theater, which will be con- 
ducted for five months under the auspices of the 
Society of the Konzerthaus. 
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AT THE ANNUAL FESTIVAL of the Inter- 
national Society for the Contemporary Music, to 
be held at Liége, Belgium, from September first 
to eighth, American composers will be represented 
by the “Sinfonietta” ‘of Bernard Wagenaar. This 
work had its world premiére when given in New 
York, on January sixteenth, by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra with Mengelberg conducting. 
The festival will consist of two symphonic con- 
certs, two chamber music programs, and one 
choral performance which is to be devoted to the 
“Stabat Mater’ of Szymanowski, the Polish com- 
poser. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MU- 
SIC MERCHANTS, the Music Industries, 
Chamber of Commerce, and allied organizations 
met in New York during the week of June 
ninth, for their twenty-ninth annual convention. 
Through all the discussions there seemed to sound 
the key-thought that ‘‘music appreciation through 
listening alone is not complete but that only those 
who actually play a musical instrument can really 
experience to the full the joy and benefit that 
can be derived from music. 
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HENRY GORDON THUNDER received, on 
June eighteenth, the degree of Doctor of Mu- 
sic, from the University of Pennsylvania. As 
conductor of the Philadelphia Oratorio Society 
and other organizations, Mr. Thunder has made 
a most valuable contribution to the musical 
culture of “The Quaker City” and its environs. 
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THE MOZART FESTIVAL at. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, opened on the evening of May 
eighth, with a performance of the Salzburg 
master’s great “Mass in C Minor,” one of the 
most difficult masterpieces ot the entire florid 
classical repertoire. On the evening of the 
tenth a gala performance of Pierné’s cantata, 
“The Children of Bethlehem,” brought the event 
to a brilliant close. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF 
MUSIC is to be held at Venice from the sev- 
enth to the fourteenth of September. It has 
been arranged through the initiative of Adriano 
Lualdi and Alfredo Casella, two of the most em- 
inent of contemporary Itafian composers, 
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THE FIRST WOMAN HARPIST ever to 
Ray with the Philadelphia Orchestra will be 

iss Edna Phillips, a native of Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, when she becomes first harpist of that 
organization at the beginning of the coming sea- 
son. Miss Phillips has received her entire edu- 
cation on the harp in Philadelphia. 
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ROB ROY PEERY has been awarded the prize 
of one thousand dollars offered by Dartmouth 
College for the best musical setting of the school 
song, “Our Liege Lady of Dartmouth.” 
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GEORGE ANTHIEL’S 
opera, ‘Transatlantic,’’ re- 
cently produced in Europe, has 
been so much tooted as the first 
American Opera to achieve 
this distinction that we are 
led to state that these “first 
productions’’ over there have 
been going on more or less 
regularly for just two hun- 
dred years, as, on April 2, 
1730, “The Fashionable 
Lady,” by James Ralph, of 
Philadelphia, had. its world 
premiere at Goodman’s Fields 
Theatre of London. “The Fashionable Lady’’ has 
also the distinction of being the first work of the 
musical stage to be created in America. 


(Continued on page 505) 
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EDUCATIONAL TIME-SAVERS! 


Page 581 


Breas ose 


It is easier to hold a pupil’s interest by teaching arpeggios, hand-crossing, chord formation, 
scale passages, etc., with pieces rather than by using cut and dried exercises. 


Use Material That Stimulates — Interested Pupils Bring More Pupils 


Parents astonished at the rapid progress of their children will recommend teachers to other parents. 
A successful teacher relies not only on ability, but on carefully selected Teaching Material. 


HERE ARE SOME TIME-SAVING TEACHING PIECES: 


Price, 30c. THREE-AND-TWENTY PIRATES Marie Seuel-Holst Price, 30c. THE FAIRY BARQUE Michael Aaron 


Allegro molto d= 139 


—————— 
Piano ; 
; lodia marcata 
— 
Price, 30c. WOOD NYMPHS’ FROLIC Michael Aaron 


Allegretto 
5 


Piano 


Piano 


Piano 


AT THE SKATING CARNIVAL Michael Aaron 


Moderato 


Price, 30c. JOYOUS WALTZ T. Robin MacLachlan 


Moderato 


Piano 


fs 


la:melodia marcata 
| Basasesea eee | 


Price, 30c. WOODLAND WALTZ Francis Gwynn 


Piano 


The above pieces are all copyrighted by G. Schirmer (Inc.) 


| 
TWO RECENT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
2 HANSEL and GRETEL OFF WE GO AGAIN! 
By ENGELBERT HUMPERDINCK Adapted by LOIS von HAUPT A Second Book of Poetry-Pieces for Piano 
0 “Story for Children. To be Played, Read, Sung or Informally By ANGELA DILLER and ELIZABETH QUAILE 
q Price, 50 cents Price, $1.00 
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y . F No. 28: Tae™ OLE WORLE 


pee “WHAT DO YOU 
| KNOW ABOUT 
lm, MUSIC? 


___ 5000 
oy STIONS tt ANSWERS 


slactuding 


b BIOGRAPHY NATIONAL MUSIC INDIAN MUSIC 
HARMONY MUSIC CRITICISM DANCE MUSIC 
COMPOSERS STRINGED INSTRUMENTS MUSIC HISTORY 


THE ORGAN S 


: MUSICTERMS RECORDED MUSIC THE ORCHES 
GRAND OPERA 
LIGHT OPERA WIND INSTRUMENTS ART OF SINGIN 
and more than tarenty additional subjects 


THE PLANO PAINTING AND MUSIC MUSICAL FORM — 


A seas Education tor Every Music Lover 


LIBERAL EDUCATION 


JS WORTH $2”TO YOU | 
j You will want this Book” 


| 5291 
important 


FACTS 


all essential musical knowledge: 


For Sale at all Music and Book Stores 
throughout the World 


PRICE IN BOARDS, $2.00 - - CLOTH, $3.00 


Concise and definite information on all matters 
connected with music. A summary of 


WRITE US TO-DAY FOR THIS | 
ILLUSTRATED “WHOLE WORLD” CATA 


Recently issued, this booklet will be of in- 
finite service to you in the selection of music ¥ 
collections. One of the most attractive cata- APPLET . 
logs ever issued of standard music for ee : 
") plano, voice, violin, organ and other instru- i 
a ments. Every book illustrated, and de- MASTER-CO 
scribed, together with its complete contents. 
If you are a teacher, student or lover of 
music, be sure to write us to-day—a postcard 
brings it. (Not sent to Canada or European 


ut . 
abo countries. ) 
Instruments 
Orchestra 
Charhe Wie THIS NEW FREE CATALOG CONTAINS | 
| Grand Opera DESCRIPTIONS AND CONTENTS OF ALL THESE B 
Giee Opera FOR THE PIANIST FOR THE OPERA LO}; 
inging Piano (Pieces o-is oscm tagged ees $1.25 | Grand Opera at Homes, =a 
_ Sacred Music Modern Piano Pieces............... 1.25 | Light Opera) at Mome, is -aee 
: (Com Bence Tight PianoiPiecoss. s.r 1.25 | Modern Opera Selections. 
: M ‘elTh ] Recital Piano Pieces..........:..++% 1.25 | Gilbert & Sullivan at Home. 
USI £0) <j Concert Piano Pieces (Paper)....... 3.00 
ence Music / Piano Dictate sy eRe Me 1.25 FOR THE HOME VOCA 
4 Dancé Music acy dee eee ee ee 1.25 Ballads Whole World Si 
7 Schubert at Home 1.50 pen Ww ik Sti 
and. 7 A CLG AL FLOME «vee ee eee ee eae . Love Songs Whole World Sings. 
iy Tschaikowsky ‘at Homes.) 2%...... >. 1.50 | Songs Whole World Sings. | 
ol Chopin at Home..... : 1.50 ra g ety 
5 Oo 2 Gui COALS RIA ee ees : Songs of the Sunny bear: . ae 
tres j ieg a OMG) ria: cic suekehere once venders weeps 1.50 Sacred Music .... 
Spey. y 
 bicals : FOR THE VIOLINIST FOR YOUNG ‘PEOPI| 
4h / Vi Oli A me PioConae eee ea ee $2.00 Children’s Piano Pieces........ 
eee Violin’ Pieces ii...\e scons charars 2,00 Children's S0DgS): >= 
ight\ Violin’ Plecesic sien pach ws-nn 2.00 i 
Violinist’s Book of Songs........... 2.00 MISCELLANEOUS bal 
Conterti Violin “Solos. iva x. «sce 3.90 Standard Organ Pieces (Pape: 
Standard Violin Concertos........... 3.00 Standard Organ Pieces (Cloth) . 
Operatic WiolingEicces ren meen arden 2.00 Saxophone Pieces ............, | 
Encyclopedia of the Violin.......... 5.00 American Home Music Album.. 


For Sale at all Music Stores (except in Canada) or sent direct on 
of marked prices. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 35 W. 32d St., NEW | 
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you wish—for only a few cents each. 


An Opportunity For Teachers To 


in the fall. 


ia 
Send 35c TODAY To 


Theodore Presser Co., Publishers 


JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST NUMBERS 


‘gt he you can introduce your friends to THE ETUDE for 

THREE MONTHS for the extremely small sum of 35c. 
Think of it! For less than half the regular price we will send 
the brilliant June, July and August issues to anyone not already 
a subscriber. Here is a welcome opportunity to share your 
enjoyment of THE ETUDE with as many of your friends as 


Introduce THE ETUDE to Students 


“MY e pupils are all regular ETUDE readers” is the 

boast of many a successful teacher. 
accepting this trial offer for your pupils, you can 
prepare the way to make YOUR class 100% ETUDE 
readers. Coming during the Summer interval, THE 
ETUDE will help maintain the musical interest of 
your pupils and create enthusiasm to resume study 


By 


Act Quickly! This Offer Will Soon Expire? 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


1712-14 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PENNA. 


\, 429 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Hl. 


ry 


and we will have found the solution to the problem of the i 
music interests of our country. Develop a nation of music } 
playing youngsters, and the future musical culture of Americ 


Doesn’t the responsibility of bringing about this condition l2 
with the Teacher of Music and the Lover of Music? 


CONCERTS by good artists and orchestras, the opera, have t 
mostly confined to our larger music centers and even 
price which has been almost prohibitive to the averag' 
is essential that the children of every community 
music, artistically performed. It should be the du 
educator and friend of music to see that such concerts 
to their community and offered at a price that every 
advantage of. 


RADIO is probably the greatest potential factor in bringing 
Masses. Too much of the music offered on the air is of 
sort, but if those of us who prefer good music would onl 
trouble to commend and request more of the really fine 
the percentage of these would steadily grow. The a 
music on the air will be increased in just the propo 
demand for it. 


MUSIC STUDY is a necessary part of musical culture. 
never take the place of doing. Rather, the increased 
good music is bound to stimulate a desire for some fo 
expression. The growing number of splendid Hig : 
chestras and Bands has given a music outlet to thousan 
children. Class Instruction in music in the Schools hi 
yet another way and is doing much to uncover new | 
does not the private Teacher of Music broaden the se 
endeavor by adding: classes of from two to four pu 
fee small enough to make it available to so many who | 
wise not afford it. Excellent work can be done whe 
is small enough that everyone can have access to an B 
and a foundation can be laid for a steady growth of mu 
edge and happiness. 

Good music and music instruction for every Child! 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publi: 


_ American. 


@he Gentle Art of Gaking Gime to Live! 


ITH all our splendid advancement in America, we 

VV still have one or two (if not many more) great les- 

sons to learn from Europe; and the one in particular 

is “The Gentle Art of Taking Time to Live.” We have a 

reputation for working very hard; and we do work hard. Hav- 

ing worked and earned the wherewithal for leisure, how are 
we spending our income? 

The United States Government Treasury Reports give 
significant figures showing that an astounding revenue is de- 
rived from all sorts of complex and involved amusements, 
thrills, excitements and sensations. Speed, speed, 
speed, multiplied by glamour and noise! Is it really 
necessary that, in order to enjoy ourselves, we 
must live in a din that shames a boiler fac- 
tory? The American Amusement Park, 
with its “near-death” contraptions for 
having a good time, is admittedly Amer- 
ican in origin, as is jazz. For a time 
this American hurly-burly in amuse- 
ment and music became a disease 
and spread all over the world. It 
is one of the things we may ac- 
knowledge and condone; but of 
which few can be proud. It does 
not represent the finer elements 
in our American nature, the 
things that good normal citizens 
should promote. Not until we 
can imagine George Washing- 
ton on a roller-coaster, Thomas 
Jefferson on a razzle-dazzle or 
Benjamin Franklin looping the 
loop, as a means of pleasure, 
can we call these things wholly 
The serenity, the 


charm, the stimulation of natural 


beauty combined with good taste, 


) that mark Mount Vernon and 


# 


~ Monticello, give a delight and last- 


‘ing joy infinitely greater than all the 


_ amusement contraptions ever produced 


" oratory, doing things that made for the future 


in our country. 
Jefferson alone with his violin and his 


| 
if library, on his little mountain-top at Char- 


lottesville, Virginia, had mastered the art of 
taking time to live. Franklin in his little lab- 


happiness of billions of people, had mastered 
gentle art of taking time to live. The 
dent at the keyboard discovering new tonal beauties has 
astered the gentle art of taking time to live. } 
In a day of helter-skelter we literally wreck our minds ana 
bodies scurrying from business to every imaginable kind of 
amusement, seldom seeming to realize that there is no amuse- 
Ment that can equal doing things that we like, with our own 
hands. Sports, in which we ourselves engage, always yield far 
more joy than those that we merely watch. 
_ The application to music is obvious. Fortunate 
is the man who is able to play and with his own fingers 
the beauties of music. Thousands of busy men and 
en find a solace, an inspiration and a reconstructive value 
MN music that is self-played, that they could not find in any 


in- 


CHILD MOZART WITH VIOLIN 


other way. The radio is an enormous encouragement and 
inspiration to the self-player of music, who in this way keeps in 
‘contact with the finer things in the musical world. Only 
the laziest of people in this day can resist the desire to play 
at the keyboard many of the lovely things that are heard over 
the air. 

We are a dynamic people; but many are convinced that 
we are exhausting ourselves on worthless things and neglecting 
those simple and inexpensive delights which go to replenish 

our minds and souls. Just see the number of burnt-out 

countenances that pass us on the streets in any large 

American city. They are not due to work, but to 
misspent leisure. 

An evening at home, with Chopin, Bee- 

thoven, Bach or Debussy, leaves one in- 

_ spired and refreshed for the coming day. 

»\ He who is crippled by the lack of a 

musical training is indeed unfortunate 

in this hour. What America needs 
right now is not more stimulation— 
more ““prodding’”—but more repose, 
\ more of the soul-building food 
which we must digest mentally 
and spiritually before we can 
take advantage of its benefits. 
Our national disease, indi- 
gestion or dyspepsia, is due 
largely to the fact that we wor- 
ship so long at the shrine of busi- 
ness that we do not take enough 
time to do more than gobble our 
food at a quick-lunch counter. 
Pass through any Continental 
city and witness the leisure and 
delight one can find in any good 
cafe’ or restaurant where people 
dine. Go to that exquisite out- 
door garden of the Pavilion Royale 
in the Bois de Boulogne of Paris, and 
witness the calm and ease with which 
families meet, converse and “take time 
to live, and listen to lovely music.” 
We could almost wager that the 
music-lover who, after a meal, finds a few 
quiet minutes in which to play a little Schubert, 
a little Grieg, or a little Schumann, will have 
no recourse to the stomach doctor. 
Moreover, a very large part of our suc- 
cess in life depends upon what we elect to do 
in our leisure hours. Armies of successful men testify to this. 
Don’t look for very much from the boy and girl who inces- 
santly are on the lookout for amusement that requires no effort 
on their part except that of keeping step with the riot of pleas- 
ure-seekers doing those things which can lead only to wasted 
night after night. 

The Germans have a distinctive term, “Haus-musik,” which 
refers to collective musical activity in the home. By means of 
such delightful ensembles, the joys of the Germans, naturally 
a peace and harmony loving folk, are greatly magnified. We 
might do well to cultivate such customs in our country. ; 

Of what value is all our terrific struggle if we do not 
master “the gentle art of taking time to live”? 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF A GREAT CIVILIZATION 


IT back in your comfortable easy-chair; ‘cock your feet up 
on a cozy fender; light your corona-corona, or, if you are 
of the other sex, open your box of Whitman’s Chocolates— 
then make a lightning trip through the “Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire” by Edward Gibbon. Mark that the advent 
of this decline was heralded by the misuse of leisure. Here 
was a country so vast and so great that even as far seeing a 
mind as that of Cicero could hardly have prophesied its end. 
Yet, down it went; and it took centuries of dark ages to bring 
a new civilization out of the ruins of the old. 


We believe that our civilization in the United States of 
America is built on firmer foundations and that our cultural 
and economic bases make for a more beneficent future. Still 
we must not be blind to the perils of leisure. The misappropri- 
ation of our precious spare time could easily wreck our beloved 
land, and all that for which we are praying, striving and dig- 
ging, and fighting. 

In a conversation with Dr. Paul Pearson of Swarthmore 
College, whose-work in promoting the Chautauqua has been of 
monumental importance, the following incandescent facts were 
exposed : 


Leisure is now the great problem of the United States of 
America. Our former twelve-hour work day has been sup- 
planted by an eight-hour day. In the past quarter of a cen- 
tury we have added six years to the average life. God has been 
good to let us spend our days in this marvelous era. But what 
are we doing to improve these leisure hours for the advantage 
of others and ourselves? There are twenty million admissions 
a day to movies. We paid $30,000,000 in admissions to circuses 
last year. A million people a day go to baseball, during the 
season. It is a splendid thing to be amused, and we are heartily 
in favor of amusements; but as a people we are letting ourselves 
get gradually into a state in which we helplessly permit others 
to amuse us and do nothing for ourselves. Like the geese of 
Strasbourg, we permit ourselves to be stuffed until our intellec- 
tual livers are so gorged that we are fit for nothing better than 
to be killed for pate de foie gras. 


We are losing the art of the joy of working—the basis of 
all true culture. Our leisure instead of being a blessing is be- 
coming a curse to many. Ennui, or boredom, has been delib- 
erately cultivated by people who have lost sight of the fact that 
the most interesting thing in life is to do things, not to have 
them done for us. 


Great thinkers are giving much time to this vital problem. 

Ex-President Coolidge says: ““The question for the American 
people is, “what use will they make of their prosperity?’ It is 
only in its use that we may justify its existence.” 

President Cutten, of Colgate University, says, “The proper 
use of leisure has created every civilization that has existed: 
and the improper use of it has killed each in turn. 


We know from wide experience that music is one of the 
great cultural agents designed to supply all who are fortunate 
enough to understand it (particularly those who play such an 
instrument as the piano), with almost endless opportunity to 
employ leisure time not merely with delight but with splendid 
profit. The man in the cottage with a piano and an interesting 
collection of pieces, is vastly richer than the plutocrat in the 
palace who has to depend on the talents of others to entertain 
him. 

The future of our country depends upon those who spend 
their leisure time profitably, not on those who squander it in 
pampering themselves without effort. The radio, the talking 
machine, the moving pictures are among the greatest blessings 
of modern times, if properly understood and used. However, 
if the citizen fails to develop himself by his own intellectual 
and physical efforts, he must expect to become atrophied. A 
nation of atrophied citizens is a dead nation. This was the 
cause of the Roman catastrophe. Let it not be ours. 


“THESE PRECIOUS HANDS” 


T was in the green room of a great eastern music hall. 


The artist was de Pachmann, and your editor was intro- 


ducing his friend, the late John Luther Long, to the pianist. 


De Pachmann refused Mr. Long’s proffered hand, with the 


exclamation, “I cannot! Dees precious hants must nefer be — 
touched before de concerts. It would ruin them.” 


But, when — 


we told him that Mr. Long was the author of “Madame Butter- ~ 4 


fly,” the pianist rushed up and grasped his hand with a grip - 


of iron. 


There is a great deal of poppycock about the pianist’s 


hand. The human hand is a very strong member, and it takes — 


an amount of daily punishment which is quite astonishing. 
Nevertheless, the pianist and the piano student should avoid — 
abuses of the hand. 


There was a time when it was difficult for many house- 
wives to keep their hands in condition for finer piano playing. 
It is only a step back when countless women were doing the — 


dss eA 4 


things in the home that are now done by electricity, gas, oil 


and compressed air. The mother whose palms were calloused — 


by handling the broom, the coal-scuttle, the ice tongs, and — 


sometimes the furnace shovel, is a thing of the past in most 
Her hands are now those of the gentlewoman, care- Pi 
Fi 
2 


localities. 


fully manicured and softened, by healing lotions. 
More than this, her spare time for practice has been enor- 
mously increased, and she is taking advantage of it in splendid 


q 
7 


e 


fashion. THE Erupe has been in receipt of a huge number of 
letters from mothers who are being born again in their music 
life (often inspired by the radio and talking machine) and who ig 


are teaching their own children when it is impossible to get — 


excellent instruction otherwise. So great has been this demand 
that it has been necessary to issue books of materials for mothers 7 


so situated. 
SMALL ACORNS AND GREAT OAKS | 


Italian workshop tinkering away with his new-found — 


invention that was to provide the musicians with a keyboard _ 


instrument enabling them to play both soft and loud—th 
pianoforte—he could hardly have realized that he was doing 
something which was to create an international industry of 
huge dimensions and enact a very big role in the history o 
the world. 

Have you ever stopped to estimate the real importance 0 
the piano in the story of music? Relatively speaking, th 


HEN Bartolommeo Cristofori, about 1709, sat in his little ‘ | 


i 


piano is no more vital in the broad musical tapestry than is the” ; 


violin, the flute, the French horn, the oboe, or any other of the 
legitimate instruments of the orchestral ensemble. 


The piano, however, is the working palette of the composer. 
Without it he would have no immediate means of hearing 
tone masses in combination so that the harmonic effect mig 
be immediately grasped. The piano is not an orchestra. 
lacks greatly in the variety of colors which the composer car” 
ries in his imagination when writing a score. Without it, how 
ever, he is seriously handicapped. . 

Years ago in a German city we had a Hausfrau whose 
mother, three decades before, had been the Hausfrau of Rich 
ard Wagner. Wagner was supposed by many to have been 
one of the composers who disdained to use a piano. Our 
Hausfrau told us that he was utterly miserable and refused to 
try to work until his own piano arrived. As a matter of fact, 
Wagner had in his own home a piano of a distinguis 
American make and used it constantly. 

The piano is the open highway to musicland. By mean 
of it the student finds access to the great masterpieces of 
world. Music, that would otherwise remain a mystery, is pre 
sented upon itvin such form that its beauties may be easily 
comprehended. Without the piano musical art would 
languished centuries behind its present advancement. 


Practice is like a chain; to be of real value to the student, it must be uninterrupted. 


ae 
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OT think it necessary to apol- 
for writing under the above 
ig, because there are some giants 
about whom one never ceases to 
or to wonder. There is generally 
‘t nal a titude with which to approach 
Or a Beethoven, a Chopin or a 
ough I hold that all remarks 
m should be limited to their 
private lives do not concern 


» a9 some biographers do, how 
s of sugar Mendelssohn was in 
Opping into his cup of coffee, 
Beethoven went to have his 
many sweethearts Chopin 
‘many colored dressing-gowns 
€ out seems to me to be in- 
ery, and of very slight, if 
value. And the attempt to 
work to his personal habits 
S is to build up a theory on 
ground. 

00 much “reading into” the 
tat ones, musical and other- 
ves and impulses are attributed 
hich they were completely in- 
ish for fresh facts in the un- 
f men’s private affairs is as 
S anyone can embark upon. 
Smartness will excuse it. 
ing a particular Sonata by 
9 not for a moment ven- 
critic, but only as a modest 
could favorable criticism 
of such a name, or how 


Litt 


Ghe Pianoforte Sonata In A Flat, Op. 26 
By FrANcEscO BERGER 


could unfavorable criticism injure such a 
reputation! In adding one humble voice 
to the chorus of his myriad worshippers, 
we are but honoring ourselves. 

Max Miiller has said that even those 
who have been greatest among us have not 
been equally great at all times. To have 
been so, they would have been super-hu- 
man, which, in spite of their greatness, 
they were not. And this limitation applies 
to Beethoven quite as much as to other 
intellectual or artistic giants. But even in 
his weaker moments Beethoven remains 
the master of masters, supreme among the 
elect, a wonder among human marvels, 


Beethoven's Mighty Simplicity 

ET us now consider one of Beethoven’s 

most popular works, his Pianoforte 
Sonata in A flat, op. 26. Its Air with 
Variations is as noble a theme as was ever 
penned. Not only is the melody lovely. Not 
only are its few underlying harmonies of 
heavenly simplicity. But its length, its pro- 
portions, and its treatment are masterly in 
the extreme. No one would or could have 
replied to the appeal of the early section in 
more arresting and appropriate terms than 
we find when the left hand starts its memo- 
rable high F. And when it is time to return 
to the opening strain and the original tonal- 
ity, it does so by means of three quite fa- 
miliar chords rendered outstanding by the 
super-imposed pedal note E flat, an effect 
which in Beethoven’s day must have been 
quite a novelty, The whole of the first 


page, occupied by the theme, is as unique a 
movement as his genius ever produced—a 
jewel in the composer’s diadem. 

The second variation starts with a re- 
minder of the theme given in octaves to 
the left hand. Here is another effect rarely, 
if ever, found in works by Beethoven’s 
predecessors. It came as a revelation of 
the piano’s possibilities and on that ac- 
count alone would be quite remarkable. 

Oddly enough this original figure is not 
maintained throughout, and we wonder why 
this is so. It can scarcely be that Bee- 
thoven feared the incompetence of the aver- 
age pianist to sustain a left-hand octave 
passage throughout a movement, because 
when he discontinues them he assigns to 
the same hand some long skips hardly less 
exacting, and certainly more risky. The 
continuity of figure which characterizes 
the other Variations is not adhered to in 
this one; only the overflowing inventive 
resources of the composer can account for 
this’ exception. 

A very noticeable feature occurs in the 
Fourth Variation, when the hands jump 
from a lower octave to a higher one and 
back again. This is a device of orchestral 
suggestion, and Beethoven has made use 
of it more than once. Saint-Saéns has 
cleverly imitated it in his admirable Duet 
for Two Pianos on a Beethoven Theme. 
Especial attention is claimed by the lovely 
Coda which ends the last Variation in 
this set. It is entirely fresh matter, though 
it seems to have sprung from what preceded 
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le T¥lore Beethoven, Please 


it. It speaks a lingering affectionate fare- 
well, like the sadly sweet parting from a 
beloved friend. 


Difficult Scherzo 


HE ITALIAN word “Scherzo” means 
a joke, but very few will find it a 
joke to render this one satisfactorily, for 
its double counterpoint section is by no 
means easy of execution. This is partic- 
ularly “Beethovenish,’ and one wonders 
why in the tenth measure of its second part 
A flat in the bass has been carefully 
avoided. Perhaps the false relation which 
would have resulted by the A natural im- 
mediately following was the composer’s 
reason. No such precaution would have 
weighed with the composer of today; false 
relations are things of the past to him. 
That the component movements of this 
sonata haye nothing in common with one 
another is ample proof that they were not 
originally intended as parts of one work. 
Each is entirely independent of the others, 
and the Finale is the most “fingery” and 
least musically interesting of them all. 
Only such genius as Beethoven’s could 
make their incongruity acceptable, for 
genius makes laws unto itself, and can af- 
ford to discard tradition. 


The Funeral March 


VAs te THE exception of the Third 
Variation, the Funeral March in A 
flat minor is, as far as I know, the only 
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existing example in that extreme tonality. 
It is fortunate for those who are deci- 
phering it for the first time that at the 
tenth measure the composer mercifully 
changes his notation to G sharp. But he 
could have facilitated matters very much 
had he seen fit to write the whole in one 
notation, or had he employed a different 
tonality altogether. As it now stands, its 
formidable appearance alarms the per- 
former with its bristling array of acci- 
dentals. 

I have often heard this remarkable 
Funeral March played by a military band, 
and haye wondered how and whereabouts 
in its course the enharmonic change was 
effected. Possibly this was avoided by play- 
ing it all in G sharp major, and adding a 
natural (4) where required. 

I know nothing about military bands, 
except that no two are quite alike, some of 
them having instruments that are absent 
in others. When I was a youth, the finest 
were those of Austria, having, among other 
peculiar instruments, a brass “serpent” of 
such huge proportions that its player car- 
ried it round his neck, his head protrud- 
ing from its wide coil. English regiments, 
in those far-off days, contented themselves 
with fife and drum bands, the performers 
being mostly boys, and often of quite tender 
age. British military bandmasters did not 
exist then. The few regiments that 
boasted a band at all employed a German 
or an Italian to train and conduct it. 
“Kneller Hall” where military music is 
taught today, had not been established, and 
our solitary national music school, The 


Royal Academy, made no provision to 


supply that want. 


Strict Time Injunctions 
EFERRING to Reinecke’s clever book 
on Beethoven’s Sonatas, “Letters to 
a Lady,” I find, that, in reviewing this one, 
he confines himself mainly to writing about 
tempo, so that I have nothing apropos to 
quote here from his interesting pages. In 
another chapter he enumerates such high 
authorities as Beethoven, Mozart, Hummel, 
Schumann and Chopin as strong advocates 
of always playing “in time,’—never indulg- 
ing in rubato. 

While in complete agreement with this 
injunction where Sonatas or other works 
are concerned written on classic lines in 
classic forms, it is not always applicable to 
more romantic music, and Chopin himself 
would lose some of his poetical appeal if 
invariably rendered in monotonous school- 
girl pace. Too-much license in this matter 
is as wrong as too little. A just medium 
should, of course, be observed. Modera- 
tion is the index of good taste, in perform- 
ing music as! in all other pursuits. 


SELF-TEST, QUESTIONS -ON: 
MR. BERGER’S ARTICLE 


1. Point out two effects in this sonata 
that were novelties in Beethoven's day. 

2. What device in the Fourth Variation 
has Saint-Saéns imitated ? 

3. What can be said of the relationship 
of part to part in this sonata? 

4. What is an enharmonic change? 

5. What rules may be given regarding 
tempo in Beethoven's Sonatas? 


Scale (harts 


By DoroTHy BUSHELL 


MANy young pianists are accustomed 
to practice their scales and arpeggios only 
in the order in which they are printed in 
the scale books. When asked for scales 
out of this order, they find difficulty in 
playing them. If a scale chart is pro- 


The following is made out for one week 


and ending in the same position, as well 
as in the more usual way of beginning 
with the lowest note. Other plans which 
might be adopted occasionally with advan- 
tage are as follows: (a) Practice very 
slowly and firmly; (b) Practice each hand 


to suit all grades of students: 


JUNIOR GRADE 


Bach scale (either form) extent 2 octaves. 


Mondays 

D 

c 

E Flat minor 

D minor 

Two sharps, minor 
A flat 


Tuesdays 


C minor 

Three flats, major 
A 

G sharp minor 

D flat 

E minor 


Wednesdays 

A sharp minor 
One sharp, major 
Four flats, minor 
C sharp 

A minor 

Six sharps, major 


vided by the teacher to each student ac- 
cording to grade, this difficulty can soon 
be overcome. 

Scales and arpeggios should sometimes 
be practiced beginning at the highest note 


Thursdays 

C sharp minor 
Two flats major 
D minor arpeggio 
G minor 

Five flats, major 
B flat arpeggio 


Fridays 
F minor 
B major 
D major 
One flat 
A flat 

A minor 


arpeggio 


arpeggio 
major 


arpeggio 


Saturdays 


C major, contrary motion 
B minor arpeggio 

Three flats, contrary motion 
G flat 

A flat arpeggio 

F major, contrary motion 


separately; (c) Practice “forte,” “piano,” 
“legato” and ‘“‘staccato”; (d) Practice 
grouping the notes in threes, fours and 
sixes, with a slight accent on the first of 
each group. 


“The value of music in industry should have its place in the calculations 
of every business, big and little, in America, for this great force and factor 
makes for the happiness and contentment of the workers and for the har- 
mony and fellow-feeling of the producers, both employers and employed, 
and brings into play that very essential condition which creates rhythm and 
harmony in our workaday world.’—JamEs J. Davis, Secretary of Labor. 


Seeing Plusic asa Whole; Where Dilany 


By D. C. 


GOOD MANY years ago one of 

the comic papers satirized the then 

prevailing fashion in clothing, 
which consisted of very large checks, by 
showing a man and a woman walking to- 
gether. So large were the checks in the 
cloth from which their clothes were made 
that one could see the pattern only when 
they remained side by side. The motto was 
the obvious one: it took two to show the 
pattern. ~ 

A man, writing to someone about an 
estate he thought of purchasing, received 
a letter in return giving full particulars. 
To the letter was added a postscript: “You 
will find herewith a pillbox containing a 
sample of the soil.” 

I thought of the large check and the pill- 
box when I attended recently a pupil’s 
concert. The program, suitably varied and 
ambitious enough tended rather to increase 
my curiosity. Many of the numbers I had 
heard performed by celebrities. How, I 
asked myself, would these young people 
emerge from their self-imposed ordeal; 
how would they stand comparison with 
practiced players and singers? 

The custodians of the future equipped 
themselves with great credit. There was 
intelligence in all they did. There was a 
fine sort of enthusiastic ardor that seemed 
to say, “I’m going to make a good thing 
out of this.” There was an evident love 
of music and an attention to phrasing and 
expression. 


Hand-to-Mouth Performance 


N THE other hand I detected a weak- 

ness from which neither players nor 
singers were entirely free. This weakness 
arose from what I can best describe as a 
hand-to-mouth manner of playing. In 
other words, the executant did not convince 
me that he had any view or grasp of the 
piece as a whole. The note of itself was 
right. I might even say that the measure 
of itself was right. But the more one 
stood off from the music, the wider the 
view one took of it, the surer one was that 
the student did not hold the entire composi- 
tion in his hand, did not see it as a com- 
plete entity. 

The fault is nothing more or less than 
an ignorance of the architecture of the 
music. 
cially if they are produced without straw, 
and trees are deliciously refreshing. Nei- 
ther brick nor tree satisfies us when what 
we wish is a villa or a landscape. Now 
the student, however good he be, who 
does not gain a broad and all-embracing 
conception of the work he plays, is simply 
offering us brick and tree when he ought 


Left Hand 


’ 


THAT running passages, arpeggios, scales 
and the like are singularly difficult for the 
left hand to execute and that composi- 
tions in which these figures appear are 
played badly oftener than they are played 
well are facts that every pianist knows. 
In practicing these figures, therefore, since 
the left hand is not naturally so facile as 
the right, the greater portion of the prac- 
tice should be devoted to work of the left 
hand. Let its part be isolated and drilled 
upon. 

When the two hands are put together 
it will be found that, under normal cir- 
cumstances, the right hand will fall in 


Bricks are very interesting, espe-~ 


By RONALD F. EyER 


THE 


PARKER s 


to be giving us villa and 
Do not imagine for a mom 
that this necessary, comprehensiy 
inimical to a proper appreciatio 
or that a proper appreciation of 
pensates for its absence. At 
referred to, both arias and sona 
on the program, But, although 
knew the notes and the mez 
not know the piece. No taint 
tion mars this statement be 
is more than notes and me 
has gone a quite long way to 
ing how to do things when on 
ized that notes, so far from bein 
in themselves, are but a means. 


Treating the Contra 


a Bs MAKE IT more plain to the 
or student, let me point 
musical piece of any consider 
contains contrasts. Its eff 
performance will depend very | 
how these contrasts are treated. 
touches the fundamentals of s 
terpretation. This or that is 
bad of itself, but only so in 
ship to the whole. The effect, 
of your fortissimo does not 


power; it lies in the quality 
pianissimo, This is what von E 
when he said, “Diminuende 
forte.” : 


But the absolute necessity 
seeing a movement as a whole, | 
vincing the hearer that you see 
clearer the longer one studies | 
Nor is it simply a case of recog 
labelling themes, modulations ai 
ment. Rather is it a case of 
what the. composer intended t 
why he said it in the way he he 

The good interpreter must have 
like gift of seeing the end fro 
ning. He must be able to 
his unfolding of the begin 
in retrospect. He dare not b 
sighted spendthrift lavishisiell 
each measure. He must howl 
sion of such work as le tackles= 
eye view, if you like, but na ‘one | 
the details. If he has not thi 
hearers will know that he is dr 
and has no sort of hold upon h 

However meritorious his ac 
be in other respects, he is sur 
he hands a brick to the man ) 
villa or shows us only a tree wh 
for a sight of the fragrant | 
The pattern may call for the 
of one or two, but we must s 
we shall never be satisfied with © 
pillbox and its ounce sample ¢ 


Difficulties 


naturally with a fraction of t 
necegsary to the left. Indeed, th 
may have had its part lea ne 
for weeks and still be inte 
down and generally befuddle 
taxed, under-trained and 
panion. 

One who is airtel by as 
this should work for a time 1 
hand alone almost to the excl 
right. And he needn’t fear 
fare of the latter, for it is p 
ahead” of the left, technica 
have no difficulty in 


. cI 
eeping — 


‘elusions. 


FEN I was a child, there existed 
Mm oft-told joke that never failed 
5 win deep appreciation, about the 
Wf died of improvements. The poor 
flay ill in a hospital, so the story 
#1 the daily inquiries of his wife 
Beriably met with the same reply: 
iking great improvements.” 

y, though, the wife was told that 
fi had died. 

pdead!” she exclaimed, “Did he 
a those improvements?” When 
She field of American music to-day, 
40 sadly reminded of that, old joke. 
# sides we are met with the most 
S} accounts of our music’s “improve- 
"Bigger and better conservatories 
ii endowed; new composers are con- 
ing to the fore; new native sing- 
@ntering our great operatic institu- 
fere are only two reliable ones, 
toughout this entire great coun- 
he “hunger for music” is increas- 
aps, bounds and radio sets. But, 
(Jat, the perennial flower of Ameri- 
= offers a steadily weaker, paler 
ip=save in the domain of jazz. 
fictory as it may seem, both these 
true. The externals of our music 
sjoving. There exist eminent mu- 
in this country; indeed, conser- 
the Curtis Institute and the 
ute, endowed with many mil- 
irs, adorned by the greatest 
ible in music teaching, and pro- 
d pupils with easy access to 
elds, might have resulted in 
ment in the days when Lilli 
stine Schumann-Heink, or 
were struggling for worthy 
is a far wider spread in- 
musical than existed sixty 
ore young people are prepar- 
professional careers, and 
y” people, of no especial mu- 
being equipped with an ap- 
art through free lectures, 
‘tadio talks. This is all very 
to a definite striving toward 
nding on the part of the 
e, and such laudable striving 
dly improve the cause of our 
xisted along with it an 
n of genuine veneration for 


Y 


ich Shouts Itself Hoarse 


S yeneration for the best and 
‘music with the determina- 
rt of the much-aided aspirants 
nselves only to the noblest 
1 determination on the 
th-stimulated public to accept 
and best docs not ex- 
in quantities but its qual- 
the large majority a sec- 
us not blind ourselves 
ecies and euphemistic 
fact. 

t, certainly, to point this 
nations haye been haz- 
should be. The nicest, 
otfered is that Amer- 
; a country to produce an 


What's the Watter with Our 


By GERALDINE FARRAR 
As told to R. H. WottsTEIn 


! Geraldine l’arrar, certainly one of the most discussed of all American 
| prima donnas of the past or present, gives the following pungent expression 
of ideas relative to modern music—ideas that must be accepted as entirely 
hier own, and not as representing the opinions of THE Erune editorial staff. 
\Which is in keeping with THe Erune’s historic policy of presenting all 
‘sides of tunely questions, so that our readers may form their own con- 


Mine. Farrar, after attracting attention as a child vocalist, studied in 


art of full flower. America has not the 
tradition of Germany’s thoroughness, of 
France’s polish, of Italy’s lyricism, of Rus- 
sia’s fatalism, of the suffering of the Jews. 
Therefore she is not able to—nay, she ought 
not and should not, be expected to—bring 
forth a musical blooming comparable to the 
art of those older peoples. 

If this reason satisfies you, I say it is no 
wonder that America’s contribution to mu- 
sic is no better than it is. It does not sat- 
isfy me. For what is America if not an 
agglomeration of just those races and na- 
tions that should and do know better? What 
is) the American people if not the issue, newly 
transplanted, of European spawning? A 
surprising number of American-born chil- 
dren are yet sung to sleep with lullabies in 
foreign tongues; and it is this that makes 
tradition. 

Does it not seem remarkable that a Ger- 
man in Germany—not a highly cultivated 
musical genius, but a very human, worka- 
day business or home person—is conver- 
sant with fine music and willing to accept 
only the best; while that same German (or 
his descendants, fed upon the same tradi- 
tions, in the bosom of the same family) 
seems quite satisfied with our curiously glit- 
tering brand of music, over here? Or, if 
he is not satisfied with it, he makes no active 
move against it. Add to the example of 
this German all the French, Italian, Russian 
and Jewish groups that make up America’s 
population, and see how curious it is that a 
nation, composed almost entirely of over- 
sea influences, cannot manage to maintain 
the over-sea veneration for art. 


A Yearly Dose of Culture 


PPROACHING the matter from a 
A different angle, take a look, now, at 
the prosperous Americans, people of taste 
and culture, whose families have lived here 
one or more generations. Mariy of these 
Americans go to Europe every summer, at- 
tend all the music festivals, visit Europe’s 
opera houses, steep themselves in the best 
of Europe’s great music—and love it! Yet 
when they return they seem quite satisfied 
to subsist the winter through on the very 
different type of performance America has 
to offer them. Whether they approve of the 
situation or not, they at least offer small con- 
structive improvement of it. Can it be that 
there is a longitudinal line somewhere in 
mid-ocean where one’s entire artistic per- 
spective becomes changed ? 

No, the reason would not seem to be that 
America is younger, but that, unfortunately, 
she permits herself to be satisfied with in- 
ferior standards. The blame for this is 
hard to fix. It is a source of grief and as- 
tonishment to observe the foremost of 
Europe’s musicians, artists and conductors 
of eminent standing, brought over here be- 
cause of that standing, undergoing the 
change that is forced upon them once they 
are among us. Their own convictions of 
musical worth, both in method and in pro- 
gram building, are generally re-cast and re- 
duced to “the sort of thing America wants” 
—actively translated by plenty of indiffer- 
ent novelty, plenty of glitter, plenty of “big 
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usic ? 


Boston, New York, Paris and Berlin, at which last place she made her dé- 


but as Marguerite in “Faust.” 


Gifted with voice, ability as an actress, with 


physical charms and with personality, she soon became the toast of the 
Royal Opera patrons of Berlin, as she was later to be of those of the 
Metropolitan of New York, Besides Marguerite, her repertoire included 
Manon, Carmen, Michaéla, Juliette, Mignon, Elizabeth, Tosca, Zerlina, El- 
vira, Gilda, Violetta, Thais, Susanna, Cherubino, Mimi, Madama Butter- 
fly, Desdemona, Elsa and Eva and numerous other roles. 


names,” plenty of show. Yet where does 
the censure for. such a condition belong? 
Upon the group who force a lower stand- 
ard, or upon the group who permit their 
standards to be lowered? 

In the field of composition, let me cite 
the example of the highly gifted Irving Ber- 
lin. This gentleman has the true instinct 
for melodic expression: his themes are ap- 
pealing, original, warm in color. Yet one 
speculates what his achievements might have 
been had he expressed himself in Lieder, or, 
nearer to temper of a native Russian, in 
symphony, instead of absorbing the virus of 
the feverish new world, with its demand for 
the popular, the commonplace, the noisy ? 


Operatic Lethargy 


UT LET us skip from the considera- 

tion of general conditions to those in- 
volved in building an operatic career. Here 
I feel [am quite upon my own ground. 
Since my retirement from the Metropolitan, 
I attend performances there nearly every 
week, and I think I am a very “good au- 
dience.” I do not sit in the r6le of the ex- 
prima donna, watching to pounce upon 
everything that might go wrong, in order to 
dissect it under the microscope of unfriendly 
criticism and compare the specimen with the 
“better days” of my own, earlier develop- 
ment. On the other hand I go eager _ 
to be pleased, filled with a sincere 
and understanding appreciation of 
every effort and a feeling 
of delight for all that is fine 
and beautiful. That I find 
so lamentably little fine and 
beautiful is apparent to 
others as well as to my- 


self. 
According to the ever- 
optimistic press pen, 


our Metropolitan rep- 
resents the standard 
of the world. It 
should, but does it? ~ 
The genial Mr. 
Gatti- Casazza 

once re- 

marked to 
me: 


“T give the best opera I can—with what 
I have!” ; 

He does. And he is not to be censured 
because he cannot manufacture great 
voices, geniuses, or alluring personalities. 
Yet the-Metropolitan has magnificent facil- 
ities at hand. The only difficulty would 
seem to be that. truly endowed singers are 
the exception instead of the rule by which 
all the rest should be judged. When, for 
instance, one is entranced by the perfect 
Pamina of. Elisabeth Rethberg, by what 
charitable excuse could one accept the 
youthful Miss Talley, quite out of her 
sphere as The Queen of the Nignt—except 
“box office curiosity’? Or, looking for- 
ward to the delightful Lucrezia Bori in 
“La Bohéme” one is certainly far. from 
content to be surprised with some pulchri- 
tudinous recruit from the Broadway front 
ranks, in Mimi’s role. The distance from 
the White Light area to the Metropolitan 
Opera is a far greater one than a short 
three blocks. Our youthful aspirants have 
the right to expect genuinely superior 
“Metropolitan standards,” and so has every 
auditor of high ideals. 


“There Must be Great Audiences, too” 
UST A word now about the audience 
that inevitably enters into a half-and- 

half partnership with any group that strives 


GERALDINE FARRAR 
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to effect the standards of public entertain- 
ment. I have often wondered ‘why so 
many “auditors” seek the confines of four 
public walls within which to carry on con- 
versations relative to every subject except 
the music for which they have paid their 
admissions. I shall not soon forget the ir- 
repressible pair of chatterers who sat be- 
side me at a “Parsifal” matinee. During 
each act, I had to rise to let them pass in 
after the curtain was up and again to let 
them pass out before it was down. And 
in the time they did stay, they punctuated 
Wagner’s inspired work with comments on 
the “Hollywood diet” and the price of 
“facials!” 

Even the come-and-go-as-you-please eti- 
quette of the movie palaces exercise more 
consideration than the behavior of reputed 
music lovers in opera houses and concert 
halls. What joy it was, in Berlin, to sit 
quietly, at seven-thirty, among a houseful 
of respectful listeners, all punctual, all rev- 
erently attentive, while Richard Strauss 
and his coworkers performed opera and 
music held sway! 

If I say I find too little of that_which is 
great or beautiful at the Metropolitan per- 
formances, considering its reputed stand- 
ards, I shall say honestly what I do find. 
I find that the mature artists who have had 
their development according to European 
routine maintain their own standards of 
artistic merit. I find that the younger 
singers, who should be using every glo- 
rious moment for growing into something 
greater than they are, continue to sing 
their few performances a season exactly 
as they sang them last year and the year 
before that. I find that the beginners who, 
perhaps, are essaying’ débuts as Siebel in 
“Faust” or the Sandman in Hansel und 
Gretel, are heading out for nothing greater 
than a country-wide concert tour, some 
four or five years hence, with the legend 
“Formerly with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company” tagged to their names as box- 
office bait. It is shameful that conditions 
like this exist, despite the fact that Amer- 
ica has richer art patrons, more money and 
greater opportunities than any other coun- 
try in the world. 


The Hard Road to. Fame 
| COUNT myself a good patriot, and the 


future of America’s music meatis ‘more:y 


to me than my own actual participation in 
it. Yet, if there were some promising 
operatic aspirant in whom I were intér- 
ested, and I had to, choose between seeing 
her get an engagement’at the Metropolitan, 
or a small start in some tiny Stadttheater 
—in Danzig, Cassel, or Karlsruhe, any ‘of 
which compare with New York in much 
the manner of Kalamazoo—I should en- 
join her to take the next steamer eastward 
and flee thei great Metropolitan until her 
own development Wene assured, 
though that meant long, hard years in a for- 
eign land. 

Our young people have indisputably the 
talent, the physical attraction, the energy 
and confidence to become really great sing- 
ers. But how many of them do? Pre- 
liminary instruction can, indeed, be ac- 
complished in this country, and accom- 
plished well. But where shall we put 
those of the intermediate: period” between 
student-dom and stardom, after they have 
left the studios ? 

There is false glamour and great pub- 
licity in an “all American career,” together 
with an all-too-small chance for proper 
artistic development. A beginner’s con- 
tract in any American opera company—I 
say “any,” but there are but two of really 
significant value!—means that the begin- 
ner may appear on the stage anywhere 
from six to ten times a season, in certain 
specified roles, and perhaps not even in all 
of them. When her contract ends with the 
one company where she begins, she can 


evel: 


either try for an opening with the other 
one or do concert work. 


To start a career in a small German op- - 


era house means that the beginner may ap- 
pear from five to fifteen times a month 
in many different roles. (To have forty, 
fifty, even sixty roles in one’s repertoire is 
nothing unusual in Germany. Lilli Leh- 
mann, my own dear teacher, numbered 
something over a hundred and thirty in 
hers, but that was unusual!) When her 
first contract ends, then, she can try her 
wings and gain the fruits of her experi- 
ence in twenty or thirty other excellent 
companies. Stop and think what such a 
difference means in a singer’s artistic life! 


The All-Necessary Routine 


F YOU have ever tried your prowess at 
some sport — swimming, ice-skating, 

what not ?—you know that, with only your- 
self to watch, you cannot give a creditable 
performance after only eight or ten trials. 
Then how much more difficult it is for a 
young singer, not over confident, “to smooth 
off the edges” in as few performances dur- 
ing which she must be alert not only to 
herself, but to conductor, singers and stage, 
with an audience and footlights to boot! 
Yet that is what American singers are 
asked to do, and we wonder why they do 
not hasten to mature into artists compara- 
ble to those of European routine! 

“Studio training” never completes artis- 
tic smoothness; never can. The first time 
any young singer essays a role she is awk- 
ward at it. And naturally so. Don’t I 


“remember my own beginner’s days? It 


casts no aspersions upon a voice or a talent 
to suggest that the: most whimsical of the 
arts needs constant practice! Every be- 
ginner is. conscious of herself, and her 
newness. She wonders how she is going 
to do, how her voice is going to behave, 
how she will manage her costume before 
that sea of faces, how she will respond to 
the stage business of her colleagues and 
they to hers. . She suffers ‘all the qualms 
of the novice, and it stands to common rea- 
son that she cannot polish the edges off 
her performance until she has sung many, 
many times, trying this effect and that, 
learning from one singer and another, com- 
paring this conductor’s methods with those 
of the gentleman who wielded the baton 
last time. An artist becomes smooth-pol- 


ished in the grind of routine and in no 


other way. 

A lack of repetitive routine minimizes 
the chance for developing polished artists. 
What chance has a singer of artistic 
growth—I am not speaking now of en- 
gagements, salary or spot-light—when she 
is permitted to sing only ten to twenty 
times a season? What chance of learning, 
of making active comparisons, of rounding 
herself out? The answer is, she has no 
chance. None whatever. That is one of 
the things that is the matter with Ameri- 
ca’s music. 


When Thoroughness Was in Order 


CORMERLY a season meant forty to 

fifty performances of varied roles be- 
fore subscribers who became friendly and 
critical listeners. The company casts were 
in the main not unlike’'a harmonious fam- 
ily’ conclave. There was an ensemble of 
the highest order or uniformity, presided 
over by the indefatigable Toscanini—who 
took no toll of union restrictions, of time, 
or «management considerations of money 
in working up his preparation of dignified 


and worthy performances. Chicago, at 
that time, rejoiced likewise in its able 
musical captain, Campanini. Both com- 


panies obtained results that are not soon 
forgotten, and every singer in them bet- 
tered his musical stature and ripened as an 
artist. To date our “progress” has not im- 
proved upon those days. 

Inasmuch as we have so few oppor- 
tunities for development here and inas- 


much as Europe cannot find engagements 
for all young Americans with operatic 
aspirations, it takes longer than it should 
for the truly worthy ones to earn recog- 
nition through the acid test of merit. It 
takes longer for them to attain their full 
growth, and, as a result, they cannot stand 
with their art fully, consciously in hand 
until they are over thirty. 

Now, if an artist does not gain his right- 
ful place before he is thirty or thirty-five, 
it is reasonably certain that he (or she) 
will not relinquish it at forty—which would 
approximate over twenty years of strug- 
gle and possibly five or eight of realization. 
Yet, with fewest exceptions, singers who 
take the roles of young girls, when they 
are corpulently entering upon the fifth 
decade of their lives, kill all illusion. That, 
again, is sad but true. I wonder how 
many opera-goers realize, from some of 
the protagonists before them, that Mimi, 
Marguerite or Carmen were girls in their 
late teens? That is another thing that is 
the matter with our music. 


In the Bloom of Youth 

Ape VOICE is primarily a physical 

thing, and, like all physical things, 
responds best in the fullest bloom of 
youth. The years from twenty to thirty- 
five are precious and invaluable to the 
singer. It is then that the full fragrance 
of life is upon her. She sings her roles 
with unconscious charm, she looks them, 
feels them, acts them, best. Indeed, during 
that precious decade and a half she can 
well really be the person she portrays. I 
do not mean that a singer loses power on 
the morning of her thirty-fifth birthday 
but certainly after that she has less time 
in which to scale her heights in the ro- 
mantic roles of early youth. The singer 
who is still drifting, around thirty, seek- 
ing an engagement here, trying out a new 
role there, is under a disadvantage. 

Ours is a profession where an early be- 
ginning is valuable and carries with it the 
penalty of an early end. I have the pecu- 
liar theory—and I acted in accord with 
my convictions seven years ago—that a 
singer of lyric opera should retire at forty, 
while yet in full power—power of voice, 
of looks, of charm. She owes it to the 
art she venerates not to present her pub- 
lic with adipose heroines, of faded aspect 
and quavering vocalizing. Yet singers who 
are just arriving in their thirties cannot 
afford to retire when the best time is over. 
Many of them are still insecure finan- 


‘cially; many of them are goaded on by the 


pricks of an unflagging ego. 

Here I must expatiate upon the tradi 
tional counsel offered young singers con- 
cerning the supposedly inexhaustible re- 
sources of the human voice, and its lon- 
gevity, dependent upon “proper method.” 
Voices, though governed by certain mus- 
cular exertions, are in no wise the obedient 
medium or instrument that pianists and 
violinists have at their command. The 
singer must look not only to the use and 
technic of his “instrument,” but to its 
very health and being. 

No one has discovered how quality, the’ 
individual timbre, is achieved. Like one’s 
eyes, it is, at birth, and remains so, a 
peculiarly individual endowment. As the 
years pass the voice, like all things physi- 
cal, pays tribute to them; and a career of 
intense, complete absorption and generous 
giving of self is no way to hoard youth’s 
early blooming! Yet it is just this intan- 
gible loveliness—perhaps unrealized by its 
owner—that prevails in the early musical 
life of the vocalist, lending it its rare 
charm. No knowledge, no art, no experi- 
ence can keep this exquisite early blooming 
forever fresh. Hence it is my feeling that 
youth properly belongs to song, especially 
lyric song of the opera. 

But, alas, many eyes are unseeing when 
they peer into the mirror that can tell of 
changes; and nearly all singers are in- 


art that many of our greate 


THE 


capable of judging the m 
gradually but relentlessly taking 
their own throats and persons. * 
been and always will be voice 
individual calibre that they 
longer than the average. Great 
voices certainly have more endu 
the more delicately toned lyr 
But withal the self-deception is 
ful and unavailing when matur 
essay the frame of early yor 


His Highness, the Box C 


S WE HAVE so *few oper 
tunities it results that 
ments are unwilling to “tak 
with singers who are not 
draw.” Because of this ve 
fewest “draws” are fresh, 
who possess, along with 
of youth, a certain amo 
growth. The public shares th 
by demanding “names” and re 
too indifferent to the untried a 
It seems to be such an ine 
that none of the money sp 
loving philanthropists on te: 
to the untried young has ey 
way into the necessary, and n 
nel of providing development a 
the struggling professional. 
interested to see what the Eastn 
in Rochester and the recent affi 
tween the Philadelphia Opera and 
Institute of Music may bring for 
good should result from these 
For we have reached and 
stage where we need simply mus 
The young people who have spe 
five or six years as advance 
conservatories need a chance t 
they are worth “on their own 
women of twenty-four do not 
and should not be, still simp! 
coach and practice and sing 
to their masters, or, at best, a 
the school theater a weel be 
time to “put on” the third a 
The singer never stops study 
advisable for him to put forth 
early to strengthen them for fii 
impossible to do this in Ame 
ent, and we should not re 
tremendous lack in our nati 
development. 


Voices Become Business Pi 
ERE AGAIN it is not the 
America” which is to b 
“business conditions,” as opp 
tic considerations, that govel 
For example, it has nothing 


" 


given half-season contracts w 
It is not art but money cons: 
limit the number of our rel 
costuming and scenery can 
artistic verisimilitude until — 
been agreed to. And yet w 
est nation in the world; 
extravagant people, and we 
number of music-patronizir 
to be found anywhere! q 

Consider also the “cash an 
ods of much of our mus 
Young singers believe they n 
on themselves as quickly a 
seems inconsistent, perha 
that singers must begin yor 
censure them for ‘oi 
selves too speedily. Here is 
To begin young, as I unders 
in the European sense of ot 
tice, means securing a chanc 
ment, an opening for en 
general fournure, with the ic 
eminence as the only g 
impossible; not even Utopia 
done every day, in every G 

But “cashing in” means th 
mercial and inartistic d 
of young singers to be 
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he Dost Useful of All Fingering Rules 


By CLEMENT ANTROBUS Harris 


4 This Article Will Clarify a Hundred Fingering Problems and Make Much of Your Piano Playing a Great Deal Easier. 


RE IS a rule in regard to finger- 
ig on manual instruments such as 
i piano and organ, which in the 
opinion is more frequently ap- 
fot greater practical utility and 
sily remembered than any other 
subject, if not, indeed, than all 
together. 

tns the fourth finger and derives 
S utility very largely from the 
function of that digit. The fourth 
fiers from the fifth inasmuch as 
n scales, whereas the little finger 
Fcept for the outermost note of 
fost octave in scales beginning 
fhite note, and, permissibly in F# 
ht hand. The fourth finger also 
the remaining fingers inas- 
Mit is used only once in each oc- 
a scale, whereas the first, second 
fingers are each used twice. 
not always apply to scale pas- 
Mcompositions, in which the third 
“finger may be used twice or more 
e consecutively, owing to the use 
Matic or modulatory notes or of 
less than a complete octave. But in 
ormally fingered the third and 
gers are passed over the thumb 
b under them, alternately. A 
will show that this involves 
e frequency in the use of the 
just been stated—the fourth 
first, second and third each 


simplest way of indicating the 
scale is to name the note on 
h finger falls. If, as is 
2 position of the thumb is 
tes must be named and re- 
must be admitted, however, 
this advantage is not so 
Ss, since one has to remem- 
place the fourth finger 
to place it, and it is some- 
o remember the two thumb 


nferred from these refer- 
ing that the rule we 
applies only to scales and 
Passages in compositions. 
-everse is the case, there 
eptions in compositions 
pecially when the latter 
te note and are played by 


id “Outer” Defined 


has never heard the 
is to follow) expounded 
, or seen any reference 
has constantly found it 
‘use. Hence this article. 
e and subsequent refer- 
ord “outward” will be 
- the direction taken by 
ing from each other—. 
and the left descend- 
vill mean the reverse di- 
little finger is on the 
and the thumb on the 


Ss proved very use- 
s: for instance we 
certain passage is in 
| be left ignorant as 

truments or voices 
approaching each 
| “outward contrary 
contrary motion” be 


P 


used, we know in the former case that the 
bass is falling and the treble rising, and 
in the latter that the reverse is the case. 


The Rule Clearly Stated 


HE RULE is simplicity itself: Jn 
groups of not more than four notes, 
the interval of a fourth or more in com- 
pass, of which the innermost key is white 
aid the outermost black, the latter key 
should be played with the fourth finger. 
A few illustrations will make this quite 
clear. To make them as representative as 
possible we shall take each black key in 
turn, in the order of sharp keys, as the 
outer note of a group a fourth in compass. 
Afterwards we shall consider the larger 
intervals. Black notes on the keyboard 
will be represented by quarter notes and 
white notes by whole notes 


ie 
R.H. ; ‘ A . 


An asterisk indicates that the scale from 
which the passage is taken is not normally 
fingered according to our rule when played 


from tonic to tonic. This is because these 
scales (G, D, A and F majors and minors) 
begin with a white key and are governed 
by the rule that in such scales the fourth 
finger plays the outward seventh which 
in the left hand is a white key though 
black in the right hand. To finger them 
according to our present rule is, however, 
quite good, and often done, especially in 
the case of A major, and they are generally 
so fingered when begun on any other note 
than the tonic. 


The objections to the fingering in “A” 
are: (1) it is not uniform with other 
scales beginning with a white key, and (2) 
it involves one more passing of the thumb 
under the fingers in the whole series of 
octaves played (not once in each octave) 
than does the normal fingering. In other 
ways it is better than the normal. 


The Rule Under Inspection 


T MAY be objected that since, as a mat- 

ter of course, the fourth finger plays 
the outermost note of a group of four 
notes of which the innermost is white, 
whether the outermost note is white or 
black, the rule as it stands is unneces- 
sary. Answer: this is so only in an 
isolated group or in a group which is 
outermost in a longer passage. If the 
group is an inner one the fourth note if 
white will be played by the thumb, but if 
black by the fourth finger. The rule en- 
ables the player to distinguish the two 
cases at a glance. 


Chords and Arpeggios 


T IS A fact which I do not remember 

to have seen commented on that a scale 
is the only kind of passage the fingering 
of which does not vary according to size 
of hand or content. Other types of pro- 
gression do so vary and even the players 
with similar hands may differ in their 
preferences. Hence in reference to chords 
and arpeggios the fingering here given must 
be understood but as a recommendation in 
the case of hands of average size rather 
than as a rigid rule. 

Compass of a fourth: If the student 
will play simultaneously the first, second 
and fourth notes of each of the four-note 
examples already given he will see that 
the rule applies to chords of a fourth as 
uniformly as to scale passages. These 
chords will generally be found’ to be in- 
versions of a chord of the seventh—in the 
right hand to be last inversions of a dom- 


_ inant seventh. 


Compass of a fifth: There are five 
chords of the diminished fifth to which 
the rule applies. As, however, this in- 
terval is the enharmonic of an augmented 


N fourth and therefore identical with it for 


fingering purposes, and this interval has 
just been dealt with, it is unnecessary to 
give further illustrations. Here, however, 
we may observe that, though a chord and 
an arpeggio, when formed of the same 
notes, are generally fingered in the same 
way, there is an exception to the rule. 
When a chord is repeated an octave higher 
or lower the same fingering will be used 
in the repetition. The similar repeating of 
an arpeggio means, however, the passing 
of the thumb under the fingers. Now, 
since it is easier to pass it under the third 
finger than the fourth, the latter finger 
may be better for a single arpeggio chord 
and the former for one repeated an oc- 
tave higher or lower To make this clear 


we give a specific example of correspond- 
ing fingerings in chords and arpeggios: 


L.H. s 3 


Of perfect fifths there is only one exam- 
ple in each hand to which our rule applies: 


Ex.4 
a 
= 
4 


Compass ‘of sixth. The commonest 
form in which this interval is found is in 
first and second inversions, the rule in these 
cases being almost invariable in both 
broken chords and arpeggios. The chief 
allowable exception is that in the playing of 
chords by small hands, the outermost note 
is sometimes more conveniently played 
by the fifth finger. In arpeggios, though, 
this is impracticable as the thumb cannot 
be passed under the little finger. The very 
common breach of the rule involved in 
playing the outermost note with the third 
finger should not be encouraged. It is a 
concession to the natural difficulty of 
raising the fourth finger. 


The Lazy Fourth 


4 Page STIFFNESS of the fourth finger 
is due to the fact that the extensor 
tendon which runs to the ring finger gives 
off a small slip on each side, one of which 
joins the middle finger and the other the 
little finger. When an endeavor is made 
to raise the ring finger both these slips 
draw tight and impede the movement. I 
have often described this finger to chil- 
dren as lazy—it gets another finger, gen- 
erally the third, to do its work for it if 
it can. But this should not be allowed. 
On the contrary it should be given more 
exercise than the other fingers rather than 
less. This is the only remedy. Robert 
Schumann tried to overcome the difficulty 
by tying back his fourth finger for a long 
time, and thereby did his hand an irrepa- 
rable injury (though the world benefitted 
thereby, for to a great extent he gave up 
playing and turned his attention to com- 
position !). 

Two evils result from letting the third 
finger do the work proper to the fourth. 
The hand is contorted, the first, second and 
third fingers being stretched over the in- 
terval of a sixth, while the third, fourth 
and fifth are crowded over the interval of 
a third. And, what is much more serious, 
the fourth finger becomes relatively 
weaker and weaker as time goes on. For 


illustration we give a series of first in- 
versions: 
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By raising the middle note of each chord 
one degree of the scale second inversions 
will result and equally exemplify the rule. 
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Compass of a seventh: There are five | 


chords of the seventh in each hand cov- 
ered by the terms of the rule (one for 
each black key). A complete chord of 
the seventh, having four notes, can be 
fingered in only five ways, according to 


which of the five fingers is omitted. All 
these fingerings may occur, especially 


when the chord is alternated rapidly with 
a single note, or when, on the organ, two 
manuals are played simultaneously with 
one hand. All five fingerings may be ap- 
plied to one chord, but for the sake of 
clearness we divide them in the following 
example: 


between the five chords. It will easily be 
seen that the rule (by which the first chord 
is fingered) gives.by- far the best finger- 


ing in normal cases. 
containing five notes 


Ex.7 


will comply with the rule unless the lower 
two keys in the right hand and the upper 
two in the left hand can be played with 
the thumb. Beyond the intérval of a sev- 
enth it is unnecessary to go as the octave 
of the innermost key would necessarily be 
a white key and therefore outside the 
terms of the rule. 


SELF-TEST “QUESTIONS ON’ MER. 
HARRIS’ ARTICLE 

1. What is the simplest way of indicat- 
ing the fingering of a scale? 

2. What are the conditioning factors of 
the rule regarding placement of the fourth 
finger in groups of four notes? 

3. How does the general fingering of 
arpeggios differ from that of scales? 

4. What evils result from letting the 
third finger do the work of the fourth? 

5. When do chords containing five notes 
comply with the rule set forth im this 
article? 


Middle 


By Epcar L. REQUA 


Wuy is a certain key on the keyboard 
called Middle C? Is it because it is near 
the center of the keyboard? Or is it be- 
cause one plays music above and below it? 
As the attention is turned from the piano 
to the reed-organ and the pipe-organ, this 
Middle C question becomes more insistant 
and confusing. 

In the old days before the earth was 
proven round men and women did not 
sing so much together. The fact that most 
of the men who sang lived in some monas- 
tery and the women in some nunnery made 
these institutions the refuge for music as 
well as for souls. 

What are now the bass and treble clefs 
were formerly written as one, but the 
many lines were confusing to the eye. 
Then, when the bass clef and the treble 
clef were separated, the line between these 
two belonged to C, which was called the 
“Middle C.” 

On the piano Middle C has only one 
pitch. On the reed-organ Middle C can 
sound two and sometimes three tones. On 
the pipe-organ, the pitches produced by 
Middle C vary according to the stops used. 

In the pipe-organ the C pipe giving the 
normal pitch called for by Middle C is, 
practically speaking, two feet long, while 
the C an octave lower is four feet long 
and, two octaves lower, eight feet long. 
Each stop on an organ is named according 
to the length of this lowest C. Since, in 
this case, it is eight feet long, the stop 
which regulates the whole keyboard is 


called the 8 ft. stop. This stop gives each 
note the same sound it would normally 
have on the piano. 

On the other hand, if a 4 ft. stop were 
in use, this would mean that the low C 
(two octaves below Middle C) would be 
a four-foot pipe and would therefore sound 
an octave higher than the actual key 
played. The tones would be similarly 
raised for every key, and this would make 
Middle C itself sound eight notes higher 
than it is wont to do on the piano. Also, 
a stop labeled French Horn 4 ft. would 
have its Middle C sound an octave higher 
than the Diapason 8 ft. A Bourdon 16 ft. 
has its Middle C sound an octave lower 
than an 8-ft. stop, and a stop labeled 2 ft. 
would have its Middle C sound an octave 
higher than a stop labeled 4 ft. 

Hence an organist may play Middle C 
with the right hand on one manual, and the 
note will sound an octave or more apart 
from the Middle C the left hand is play- 
ing on another manual. 

The printed Middle C is always in one 
certain place on the staff, but the note 
sounded on the pipe-organ depends on 
whatever the stops may call for and may 
change several times in the same piece, as 
the organist may change stops to get new 
effects. 

Whether Middle C is sung or played on 
the piano or organ or by an orchestra, 
its name comes from the fact that it be- 
longs half-way between the treble and the 
bass clefs. 


Precise (ontact 


By Austin Roy KEEFER 


Sprrp and power result from fixed 
physical laws of force and leverage. The 
tips of the fingers should ordinarily fall 
in the middle and close to the front of the 
white keys, since sufficient pressure on 
their corners or far back on their surface 
calls for too great an expenditure of en- 
ergy (compare the key to a pump han- 
dle). Such a position, however, is some- 


times required in widely spread chords. 
Then the first joints should be kept very 
firm, with an attempt being made to come 
always in contact with the front and mid- 
dle portions of the keys. 

In playing melodies on black keys it is 
often well to use flat fingers. But by no 
means should the first joints be allowed 
to lose the firm gripping touch, 


‘ing to reach for the keys. 


Obviously no chord A Piano Geacher 's Dictionary of Gc 


By VaRNuM TEFFT 


1. Heavy Clinging Legato: (Weight of 
the arms augmented with pressure.) 

Tell the pupil to imagine that the arms 
and hands weigh about five pounds apiece, 
to keep them relaxed, and to play with 
the fingers only. This steadily applied 
pressure or weight. will insure a perfect 
connection of the notes with the very 
slight permissible overlapping. The pupil 
must be careful to cultivate a quick, clean 
up-stroke or an unpleasant blurring will 
result. 

2. Perfect Legato: (Floating arms.) 

Have the pupil move her hands up and 
down the keyboard with the upper-arm 
muscles sustaining the weight of the hands 
and arms, and the fingers just touching the 
keys. This should be done so lightly that 
the pupil can barely feel the keys. Then 
play with pure finger action, almost seem- 
This touch, if 
well done, is beautifully light and pearly. 

3. Staccato: a. (Flexion of the fingers.) 

Tell the pupil to imagine that there is 
a little bit of dust on the keys. With the 
hand held lightly above the keyboard have 
her fleck it off with the finger. If this is 
done with a slight bit of impatience just 
the right effect will be produced. > 

b. (Wrist motion.) 

In this touch perfect relaxation of the 
hand and arm must be secured. The 
touch is produced with a light up-and- 
down motion of the hand, accompanied 
by a slight, individual motion of the fin- 
gers. 

4. Mezzo Staccato: (Half staccato.) 

This touch applies only to light and 
very rapid passages, and is produced by 
a rotary motion of the fingers, the wrist 
held low and the hand very close to the 
keyboard. Unless the pupil’s technic is 
fairly well advanced, it is better, per- 
haps, to omit this touch. 


Touches Applying to Chords Only 

1. The Wrist Touch: 

Have the pupil hold her arms above the 
keyboard at an easy and comfortable play- 
ing position. Then, lifting the hands as 
high as possible at the wrist joint, with 
the fingers curved in a “sticking” posi- 
tion, strike the chord with a clean blow, 
taking care that the motion is confined to 
the wrist. Do not pick the hands up im- 
mediately, but let them rest upon the keys 
until ready to play the next chord. This 
results in a clear, bell-like tone, and is 


Brothers and Sisters 
By Guapys M. STEIN 


CurLprEN seldom think of scales and 
arpeggios as being related. When they 
are able to play any given major scale in 
two octaves. then they should be instructed 
to write it out thus: 


Ex.41 


When the scale is written the teacher 
may point out how an arpeggio can be 
built upon the first, third and fifth degrees 
of the scale. The pupil may then write out 
the arpeggio: 


“The idea to be expressed is of course the chief desideratwm im 
production but obviously the man of genius will adopt the best mea 
pression of his period. Still the true genius amplifies these means 0} 
sion without exaggerating or caricaturing them. But whatever a 
genius has brought forth as the result of sincere conviction—that 
mately make its appeal, irrespective of method. On the other 
surely will those works, engendered by egotism and comme 
carn more than a fictitious fame.”—EpGar Sti.LMAN KELLEY, 


TH 


very useful in playing chime eff 
2. The Falling Arm Touch: 
The proper relaxation nece 
this touch can often be secured 
lowing manner: Have the pr 
hands about sixteen inches abo 
palms upward; then let her ir 
something happens which res 
plete loss of control of the m 
hands will drop into the lap — 
with perfect limpness. Now 1 
the palms downward, and w 
gers in playing position, rer 
cess. The next step is to 
a little higher, poising t Be: 
keyboard; let them fall upo 
the same manner. As in the 
let them lie upon the keys uni 
the next chord. : 
3. The Shoulder Touch: 


The following suggestions 1 
pupil to get the right effec 
place her hands over the not 
fingers actually touching the 
give a quick, firm push dow 
slightly forward. The motio 
accomplished by a quick contra 
muscles of the abdomen and | 
touch is one of the safest fo 
to employ when they want 
since it is comparatively eas 
an even voicing of the notes. , 
a less detrimental effect upot 
action, 4 

4. Up-arm Staccato: ja? 

In using this touch let the | 
the keys in exactly the same } 
the shoulder touch; but, ins 
quick downward thrust, let 
spring upward vigorously, much 
boy does in diving from a spf 
Always avoid a downward b 
touch. ; 

For practice of these toucl 
cessive triads of any scale are a 
any other material. a 

If these touches are carefull 
according to this outline or a 
the pupil in a short time will | 
at her command of her exp 
sources of the piano. Of cou 
practice, all artists use a cot 
ing of the various touches, 0 
ing one in one hand and an 
other, sometimes using even 
touches at the same time, 1 
fingers of the same hand. 


- Explain that this scale and 
of the same key or family 
One small boy named th 
and sisters.” He claimed # 
(sisters) ran along smoot 
arpeggios (brothers) skippe 
over the keyboard of the piat 
Written work of this k 
worth while to both pupil an 


\ 


eg 


a 
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TUDE 


ing Waltz!—to thy more melting 
| tune 
1 Jig and ancient rigadoon 
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The Wrathful Virginian 


N THIS country, just as the eating of 

tomatoes (love apples) was at one time 
considered dangerous and obnoxious, so the 
waltz had its opponents. In the Southern 
Literary Messenger—the magazine which 
was founded to prove that the South could 
produce a magazine of as high a tone and 
literary standing as the North—in 1835 we 
find an outburst from a gentleman from Vir- 
ginia in the form of a letter to the period- 
ical against the waltz and gallopade. It 
takes the author three double column pages 
in fine print in which to express his horror 
and disgust. In this day the diatribe makes 
quaint and amusing reading. At times it 
seems as though, in a zeal for expression, 
that language would fail the author—but it 
never does. 

This writer gives his own version of the 
evolution of the dance in vigorous’ words. 
He says that the word waltz is from the 
German waltsen with its adjuncts which 
means fo roll, welter or wallow and with 
its prefix becomes the particle, rolling, wel- 
tering and wallowing. By which selfsame 
process he adds “the transition is quite easy 
to roll, welter or wallow another.” 

He adds, “Quere: How does it accord 
with human pride and vanity—how far is 
it reconcilable to the lowest aspirations (sic) 
that we are ever ready to acknowledge our- 
selves! capable of feeling to be ambitious of 
initiating either hogs, horses or monkeys in 
our actions?” The author’s somewhat am- 
biguous language is quoted as printed. 

But he is not through. He says, “But the 
serious question is, ‘Can this always last?’ 
Can.any sense of decorum or anything else 
continue under the constant operation of 
forces tending powerfully, nay inevitably 
to annihilate it?” 

One wonders what the fine old Virginia 
gentleman would have to say concerning 
the modern ball room dancers for whom 
the waltz is too tame and decorous. 


Genealogy of the Waltz 


HE MAGIC spell of the waltz in its 

long career of popularity has come 
not from any intricacy or particular charm 
of terpsichorean movement but from the 
potency of its fascinating and beguiling 
music. 

As to the origin of the dance, we know 
it did not suddenly spring full grown into 
being like the armed Athena from the head 
of Zeus. Nothing that touches humanity 
is born spontaneously but is the result of 
a series of progressive evolutions. 

Early in the seventeenth century the 
waltz was known equally well on the vil- 
lage green and in the lofty salons of great 
palaces. But for its origin we must look 
back into the days of the early Christian 
Church which, in order to proselyte suc- 
cessfully, introduced with certain changes 
the sacred dance of the pagans into its 
rites. 

As Christianity advanced the use of the 
dance in religion differed in various coun- 
tries. Saint Isadore, the Archbishop of 
Seville, was entrusted by the Council of 
Toledo with the revision of the liturgy as 
it was then practiced in the Roman Church, 
a liturgy which was in the nature of a tam- 
bourine dance. The Council decided to 
adopt the Isadorian liturgy in all of Spain. 
It differed but little from that used in 
other countries. 

This rite was celebrated before the eighth 
century when the Moors made their first 
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invasion of Spain, and the Christians con- 
tinued to use this rite in the seven churches 
of Toledo which the Moors abandoned 
after their capture of that city. Ever since 
that time it was known as the Moorish 
rite. A curious survival of this rite can be 
witnessed today in the dances in the Cathe- 
dral of Seville during their Easter festivi- 
ties which attract crowds of the faithful 
at that time. 

The tambourine used in the religious 
dances was called by St. Isadore the “moite 
de symphonie” and manifestly corresponded 
to the instrument which in the ancient 
sacred dances accompanied the flute—a sort 
of bagpipe invented two centuries before 
Christ. 

Just as the religious dance of the Middle 
Ages was.allied to the ancient sacred dance 
so the waltz is an evolution from the re- 
ligious dance. 


The Dance Becomes Secular 


HEN THE Gregorian rite was 

adopted the dance disappeared 
gradually from the Church save as it sur- 
vived in Spain. Separated from Church 
rites it quickly made its way with attend- 
ant modifications through the various coun- 
tries. Finally it reached Germany, and the 
people of that country who were more 
slow and dreamy changed the romanesca 
of Italy into the allemande and waltz. 

The allemande, the name of which un- 
doubtedly came from the Alemanni, the 
early inhabitants of a part of Germany, 
had nothing in common with the waltz. It 
was a “turning dance’ more like an Eng- 
lish contra dance. Oddly enough the word 
has survived only in “allemande left” of 
the old-fashioned quadrille which for the 
time being has passed into the penumbra 
of jazz. 

Few of us when we sang Ach, du lieber 
Augustin at school or danced to the air 
at picnics realized that the tune was one 
which was composed some time about 1670 
and addressed or dedicated to a popular 
strolling musician in Germany and that the 
waltz as a dance dates from that tune and 
air. Therefore Ach, du leber Augustin 
may be considered as the first known waltz 
tune. 

From Germany the dance spread rapidly 
into Bohemia, Bavaria and Austria. It is 
the last-named country which has pro- 
duced the leading composers of waltz mu- 
si¢ and it was there that the great masters 
of music found the composition of such 
music worthy of their efforts. 


Mozart the Dancer 


PBRHSES Wolfgang Mozart may be 
said to have been the first of the great 
musicians to compose waltz music. We 
know that he left a small collection of that 
nature. Tradition says that he was as 
good a dancer as musician, and we accord- 
ingly find his waltzes full of the sweetest 
harmony and with strongly marked rhythm. 

Referring to Mozart’s fondness for 
dancing we recall the story of a friend find- 
ing him with his wife dancing merrily to 
keep warm on one occasion when the cou- 
ple had no funds with which to buy fuel. 

Beethoven was said to have been a very 
poor dancer. But might not his deafness 
have had an unfortunate influence? His 
gigantic brain was attune to the harmo- 
nies of symphonies, not waltzes, and yet he 
took pains to mention his compositions of 
the latter in his catalogue. 
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ée Music of he Waltz And Its @reators 


Countless numbers have wept over the 
story of the friends of Von Weber finding 
under his pillow after his death the manu- 
script of his beautiful Last Walts. Alas, 
the truth is now well known that Von 
Weber’s “Last Waltz,” so-called, was com- 
posed by a contemporary of Beethoven's 
named Reissiger who was a great com- 
poser of waltz music. 

The man, however, who may be said to 
have rescued the waltz from bad taste and 
to have restored it to harmonious sim- 
plicity will never be well known, as his 
name is unpronounceable. It is Krch. It 
was he who reduced the number of the 
movements of the waltz and made it in 
convenient form. 


The Singing Waltzes 


HEN WE recall how Schubert, a 

true Viennese, spoke the language 
of his people through his lovely lieder it is 
natural that we find that he composed 
waltzes which were charming idyls. They 
were slow dreamy movements but never 
popular for dancing as the waltz about 
that time began to take on a livelier pace. 
He may be said to have anticipated the 
effects so successfully produced by Lan- 
sier and the elder Johann Strauss, effects 
which consist of an introduction in slow 
tempo followed by five or six | separate 
numbers or waltzes ending with a coda 
and a recapitulation of the best numbers. 

Schubert introduced an entirely new idea 
in his waltz compositions when he prefixed 
a short recitative written in the bass. 
This Von Weber used in his well-known 
Invitation to the Dance which was the first 
waltz in art form. 

Brahms in his Liebeslieder-Walzer fol- 
lowed Schubert’s form giving to it his own 
beautiful flow of thought and expression. 
Later Berlioz in his ballroom scene in 
“Romeo and Juliet” adopted the idea; and 
everyone is familiar with the brilliant waltz 
aria in Gounod’s opera of the same title. 

To mention the word waltz is to say 
“Strauss,” for the transcendent composers 
of waltz music are Johann Strauss the 
elder and his three sons, Johann, Joseph 
and Eduard. 

The elder Johann Strauss who was born 
in 1804 early becamie a well-known and 
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popular conductor and composer, and when 
but twenty-six years of age transformed 
the slow waltz into the blood-tingling crea- 
tion which has set the whole world danc- 
ing. With him began the golden age of 
waltz music. While he composed hun- 
dreds of galops, polkas and other dances, 
it was his waltzes which brought to him 
unbounded popularity. It is doubtful if 
any other musician was ever accorded such 
devotion by the public. 
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Strauss and Lanner 


N THE MIDST of his fame there arose 

in Vienna another musician by the name 
of Lanner who at once became Strauss’ 
rival, and no mean rival, for his music was 
delightful. The city of Vienna was at once 
torn between the two musicians. Society 
was thrown into an uproar. Ballroom was 
divided against ballroom, father against 
son, partner in the dance against partner. 
The situation recalled the famous strife in 
Paris between the followers of Gluck and 
Piccinni. Fortunately, unlike the Pari- 
sians, the people of Vienna wisely con- 
cluded to take both composers to. their 
hearts. So, until Lanner died, there were 
two waltz kings. It is a pleasant thing to 
know that despite the rivalry as compos- 
ers, Lanner and Strauss were great per- 
sonal friends. 

Of the two, Strauss was unquestionably 
the superior musician. His remarkable 
gift lay in the way he diversified the mo- 
notonous waltz rhythm without weakening 
the swing of the time. As one described 
it, “No matter what pauses or musical 
antics he indulged in, the strong rhythm 
kept on. Enchanting melody succeeded 
melody. His waltzes were musical kaleido- 
scopes, at each turn there was a novelty.” 

Strauss is said to have been the first 
composer to have invented titles and title 
pages for waltzes. 

Great as was the father as a composer 
of delightful strains it was to his son, 
likewise named Johann, that the world has 
given the title of “Waltz King.” 

When he was a little boy of six he com- 
posed his first waltz. His fond mother 
approved but his father, conductor and 
composer though he was, on learning of 
his little son’s effort, angrily banged his 
fist on the table and said with emphasis 
that “one musician in the family was 
enough.” Then he peremptorily ordered 
his son to keep to his studies and leave mu- 
sic alone. Later, however, realizing the 
unmistakable genius of the lad he permit- 
ted him to have a musical education. 

When yet in early manhood Johann 
Strauss the younger began to pour forth 
his haunting melodies and took at once the 
front rank as composer and conductor. 
He is said to have composed over five hun- 
dred waltzes. No record has been kept of 
the innumerable polkas, schottisches and 
other dances which he produced. 


When the Waltz was Queen 


HILE STRAUSS wrote only dance 

music and light operas yet his 
mastery in his province was so consum- 
mate and his genius so unmistakable that 
the music world accorded him an enviable 
position in the coterie of great artists. 
He enjoyed the friendship of Liszt, Meyer- 
beer, Verdi, Brahms and Rubinstein. The 
latter arranged his Nachtfalter waltz and 
frequently played it in his concerts. Other 
eminent composers made brilliant tran- 
scriptions of his works. 

It was Richard Wagner hb said of his 
music, “One Strauss waltz overshadows 
in respect to animation, finesse and real 
musical worth hundreds of the mechanical, 
borrowed, factory-made waltzes of the 
present time.” 

On the fiftieth anniversary of Strauss’ 
début Brahms who was one of the mighty 

_in music and stood as a composer at the 
opposite pole from Strauss, had a phrase 


from the Beautiful Blue Danube engraved 
on a fan which he presented to Madam 
Strauss with these words inscribed, “Un- 
fortunately not by Johannes Brahms.” 

On one occasion Strauss was at Breslau 
with his orchestra but his concerts were 
not successful. A wealthy friend, a pork 
packer, lent him some money and advised 
him to go to Warsaw where there hap- 
pened to be a meeting of three sovereigns, 
with attendant festivities. He and his or- 
chestra hurried there, neglecting, however, 
to provide themselves with passports. 
After great difficulty they were admitted 
to the city and on account of their straight- 
ened financial condition were housed in a 
poor inn. . 

Strauss went to the only friend he had 
in Warsaw, a publisher, who at once took 
him to see the General in command of the 
city. A distressing interview ensued in 
which the domineering officer said, “You 
Johann Strauss? !? and peremp- 


Never! 
torily dismissed him. In desperate straits 


the composer got his friend to arrange an-| 


other interview at which the General was 
more overbearing, threatening to send the 
publisher to Siberia for aiding an im- 
poster; and again they were ordered out 
of his presence. 

Finally in desperation Strauss took his 
orchestra and offered to play for the Gen- 
eral to prove his identity, a request which 
the officer granted. But after listening to 
the music he merely said, “You are a good 
imitation of Strauss.” 

In the meantime his assiduous publisher 
friend had circulated the report that Strauss 
was in Warsaw, and this came to the ears 
of the Empress of Russia. 


The Empress Smiles 
GPveeet DAYS passed and _ the 


stranded musicians were desperate, 
when a note came from the Empress ad- 
dressed to “Kapellmeister Johann Strauss.” 
It was an invitation for hini and his or- 
chestra to play at two balls which the 
Empress was to give. Fortune had smiled 
at last. The engagement was an over- 
whelming success and the Empress pre- 
sented Strauss with a diamond ring. One 
wonders what were the feelings of the 
general who said that Strauss was a good 
imitation ! 

When Strauss first played in Paris the 
orchestra resented his presence as a Ger- 
man and at the morning rehearsal were 
sullen and inattentive. He said to a friend 
of his, “If there is the slightest inattention 
on the part of the orchestra tonight I shall 
break my baton and not conduct a meas- 
ure.” He began the concert with this beau- 
tiful Artist's Dream Waltz. The enormous 
audience sat spellbound and, at the conclu- 
sion, rose to its feet and accorded him a 
tremendous ovation. Strauss had con- 
quered. 

In 1872 when Patrick Gilmore gave his 
famous Peace Jubilee in Boston he brought 
Strauss to this country to conduct. His 
visit was one continual triumph. At the 
Peace Jubilee he conducted an orchestra of 
two thousand pieces and was accorded an 
ovation. When he appeared in New York 
at the Academy of Music the same story 
was repeated. His audiences never tired of 
his music, and his magnetism with both 
orchestra and hearers was marvelous. 


Tunes for All Time 
IS FERTILITY and boundless re- 


sources in composition were amazing. 
One can mention only some of his enticing 
light operas like Indigo, Die Fledermaus, 
Prince Methuselah a 1 Queen's Lace 
Handkerchief— who can ever forget its 
chorus waltz?—as wellas A Night in Ven- 
ice, Gypsy Baron and Merry War which 
were popular thirty years ago. In such 
waltzes as The Blue Danube, Artist’s Life 
and Whispers of Vienna Woods, Strauss 


made the waltz form into an art which is 
as worthy of intelligent study as a sonata 
or a fugue. 

Strauss was by no means a methodical 
composer but jotted down his melodies on 
books, odd scraps of paper, pictures— 
whatever happened to be at hand and in 
whatever place he happened to be. His 
devoted wife kept a supply of pads of 
paper for him to use but when an ‘idea 
occurred to him he frequently resorted to 
his cuffs. It is said that The Blue Danube 
was sketched in this way on a shirt that a 
zealous chambermaid ‘consigned to the 
laundry, from which it was rescued by the 
watchful Madam Strauss before it was too 
late. 

He loved his garden and worked there 
constantly. The exercise seemed to stimu- 
late his musical thoughts. In the midst of 
a row of turnips he would suddenly drop 
his hoe, rush into the house, seize the first 
piece of paper available and jot down a 
measure or two of music which later he 
would develop into one of his master- 
pieces. 

Possibly this is one reason why his mu- 
sic is so vibrant and of so living a quality. 
His Blue Danube will endure as long as 
people live and love. One might almost 
say that it is the national air of Austria. 
Certainly no one thinks of the river or 
Vienna without recalling the music. ° 

It cannot be said that Johann Strauss’ 
brothers, Joseph and Edouard, were his imi- 
tators—and they were both successful com- 
posers—as the three sons inherited their 
great talent from their gifted father. The 
younger Johann never wearied of praising 
his father to whose influence he always at- 
tributed all that he had achieved. Van Cleve 
said, “Among the names which cannot 
grow dim in the firmament of the stars of 
music, the quadruple stars of the Strauss 
family will burn forever.” 

There is another great composer of this 
name, Richard Strauss, also a Viennese but 
not of the Johann Strauss family, He has 
given the world age-defying music equal to 
the Titans of old. In all his compositions 
there is nothing which displays his beauty 
and skill of workmanship more than the 
waltz in his “Die Rosenkavalier” of un- 
surpassed charm. 


The Viennese Tradition 


ts Fe STRAUSS family in addition to 
their own music gave to the world the 
Viennese tradition in light music which is 
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It is probably not known by all that both Mr. Graham McNamee and Mr. 
Milton J. Cross were recognized vocal soloists before entering the radio field. 


most perfect melody ever written, has its 
Antecedent to end with a full Authentic 
Cadence. 

The term Antecedént is, too, sometimes 
used to designate the leading subject of a 
fugue, canon, or of any composition in 
which a theme is to be used in imitation. 

* * *K Xx * 

Anthem: The name is a derivative from 
the old English antefn, the Latin antéfena 
and the older Greek antiphona; all of which 
imply the responsive singing of two groups 
of people, as is still the custom in cathe- 
drals and the larger churches of both the 
Episcopal and the Catholic churches. This 
method is said to have originated with St. 
Ignatius at Antioch in the second century ; 
but it was more probably begun about the 
middle of the fourth century. Bede, in 
the year 1000, refers to the antefnes of the 
English service; by 1230 these are men- 
tioned as the antempnes; while Holingshed 
in 1577, wrote, “In the meanctime did the 
quier sing ye antheme.” 

As a musical form, the Anthem known to 
us is strictly of English origin, and is 
characteristic of the English Cathedral 
Service. Though the offspring of the 
Motet of the early Catholic service, still 
since the Reformation it has followed an en- 
tirely independent course of development. 
Originally all of them were written in the 
Full Anthem form, that is, to be sung 
throughout by a full choir. 

The Anthem differs from the Motet, in 
that it is homophonic in style and accom- 
panied by the organ with sometimes other 
obbligato instruments; while the Motet is 
polyphonic and for voices only. Also it 
is dissimilar to the Cantata of the Germanic 
churches, in which a popular Protestant cho- 
rale is usually treated rather in the nature of 
a cantus firmus. William Byrd (1542/43- 
1623) was undoubtedly one of the first of 
composers to introduce brief passages for 
the solo voice with independent accompani- 
ment, thus originating the Solo Anthem. 
The Verse Anthem begins with a portion 
to be sung with a single voice to each part. 
The modern anthem is usually a combina- 
tion of the full, verse and solo varieties. 
The words of an anthem are generally 
from the Bible, or from the Liturgy of 
the church; but in later years Hymn-An- 
thems, to the text of verses of standard 
hymnology, have come into wide usage, 
more pecially in S onconformist churches. 

le ak 

Autiphon, Neat, Antiphonal: Lit- 
erally, sound against (or opposite to) 
sound; voice against voice. A form of 
singing in which two choirs sing alter- 
nately, or respond to each other, as the 
Psalms are chanted in the larger churches. 
It is capable of great variety and develop- 
ment, from the simple chant to the great 
double choruses of the Handel and Men- 
delssohn oratorios and of the Bach “Pas- 
sions,’ which are really but glorified 
forms of the Antiphon. This style of 


singing may be traced to the early wor- 
ship of the Jews, in which one singer was 
answered by another or by a chorus, as in 
the Song of Moses and the Children of 
Israel, and of Miriam and all the women, 
after the crossing of the Red Sea. 

iA * * * * 


Arabesque: Literally, in Arab style. 
The name originated in connection with 
architecture and identifies a type in which 
a rather small and elegant pattern, in low 
relief, is repeated indefinitely in the orna- 
mentation of a surface. It reached its 
most elaborate expression in the architec- 
ture of the Arabs and Moors, of which 
the Alhambra at Granada is the chief 
glory. Musically, the terms came into 
existence with Schumann, who thus des- 
ignated his Op. 18. The appropriateness 
of the title, in analogy with the architec- 
tural style just delineated, lies in the fact 
that the first division of this piece consists 
of an interlacing, unbroken with but one 
exception, of a pair of fragile little figures 
of eight sixteenth notes, then a fourfold 
use of a scintillating group of four of 
these same notes, and these motives vari- 
ously disposed for full forty measures. 
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In this illustration the slurs indicate 
musical motives and in no wise the phrasing 
of the melody, though these do somewhat 
coincide. The piece is in Rondo form, as 
are many others so named. Schumann’s 
followers have used the term—often with 
no sense of the aptness typical of this King 
of Romanticists—for almost any sort of 
flashy composition. With rare exceptions, 
they ape their mentor about as skillfully 
as the bespectacled monkey of the circus 
talks like the college professor. 

DE NE Fe eat 


Aria: A solo for the voice, with instru- 
mental accompaniment. It is usually in the 
Binary Form; that is, it will have two mu- 
sical themes of contrasting character. The 
text is most often very brief; and, whether 
of verse or prose, it will consist of two di- 
visions expressing contrasting emotions as 
a basis for the musical setting. 

In the aria, except of the descriptive type, 
there is little if any attempt to interpret 
through the musical text the transitory feel- 
ings of the words. Rather the composer 
tries to seize and to maintain the general 
mood of the entire text. 

The first theme of the aria will be in the 
principal key; while the second one is in a 
contrasting tonality. In the more elabo- 
rate aria, there may be transitional passages 
between these, sections; and there is fre- 
quently a coda. O rest in the Lord, from 
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Mendelssohn's “Elijah,” and Batti, batti, 
from Mozart's “Don Giovanni,” are excel- 
lent specimens of the simpler type; and the 
My heart ever faithful of Bach, somewhat 
in the style of a Rondo, is worthy of special 
study as an example of the more elaborate 
form. 
teeth Se See he, 

Aria Bravura (or Coloratura): An aria 
abounding in florid passages, runs, trills, 
startling leaps and other features calculated 
to display the compass, flexibility and skill 
of the voice. Rejoice Greatly from Han- 
del’s “Messiah;” On Mighty Pens, from 
Haydn’s “Creation ;” Casta Diva, from Bel- 
lini's “Norma; the famous aria of the 
Queen of Night, from Mozart’s “The Mag- 
ic Flute;”’ and Caro Nome, from Verdi's 
“Rigoletto,” are typical examples of this 
mode of composition. Almost every type 
of aria is being made familiar over the Ra- 
dio, so that careful listeners may easily 
learn to identify each of them. 

Seen ee Pie 

Aria Buffa: The humorous air of the 
Italian and French opera, depending much 
upon action for its effect. Some of the 
best known and the Non piw andrai from 
Mozart's “Marriage of Figaro;” Largo al 
factotum, from Rossini’s “Barber of Se- 
ville ;” and the popular Laughing Song from 
Auber’s “‘Manon Lescaut.” 

Kk K OK 

Aria da Capo or Aria Grande: The most 
elaborate species of the aria, introduced by 
Cavalli and Alessandro Scarlatti. It was 
used much by both Bach and Handel. The 
Grand Aria has three principal divisions: 

A: (1) An instrumental prelude (ritor- 
nello) introducing the leading theme of the 
composition, 

(2) The leading theme for the voice. 

(3) A short passage in a nearly related 
key. 

(4) Return to the principal key. 

(5) An instrumental postlude. 

B: A second division, shorter than the 
first, with a contrast in both key and char- 
acter. 

C: A repetition (da capo) of the first 
division, usually omitting the instrumental 
introduction. 

This is the form chosen for nearly all 
solos in the Handel operas and often in his 
oratorios, as well as for most of the great 
arias of the Italian operas of the eighteenth 
and first half of the nineteenth centuries. In 
oratorio, He was despised, from Handel’s 
“Messiah” is quite characteristic; while, 
from the opera, Ernani involami, from Ver- 
di’s “Ernani,” and the cabaletta of that old 
war-horse on which many a coloratura so- 
prano of a former day rode to fame, Bel rag- 
gio (At length a brilliant ray), from Ros- 
sini’s “Semiramide,” serve well as examples. 

* * * * - 

Aria Parlante: An aria with a style mid- 
way between the recitative and song. As the 
name implies, it is a species of spoken mel- 
ody. Comfort Ye, from Handel’s “Messiah” 
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falls within this class, which is often very 
little if at all removed from the accompa- 
nied recitative. 

Pe. ee a: 
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Arioso: A term applied to three forms 
of melody. 
(1) A short, scarcely completed aria, 


such as Il’oe unto them in Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah,” and But the Lord is mindful of 
Tis own in the same composer’s “St. Paul.” 
Wagner has indulged in this form, with the 
greatest of freedom, a lovely instance be- 
ing that of Elsa’s balcony song in “Lohen- 
grin.” 

(2) The Aria parlante. 

(3) A bit of melody interrupting or 
closing a recitative. 

Art Song: The aria and the simple hal- 
lad keep to the common ground in that each 
attempts to interpret a more or less sus- 
tained phase of emotion, through a symmet- 
rical and lyric melody. In contrast with these 
is the song in which the words and music 
have a more nearly equal consideration. 
It is what the Germans call the durchcom- 
ponirte Lied, the “song composed through- 


out.” In more idiomatic English, it is the 
thoroughly composed song, the one to which 
late usage has tagged that much abused 
term, The Art Song. In this the nature of 
the musical text will change with the sen- 
timent of each stanza of the words, or even 
in the midst of a stanza. It follows close- 
ly the emotional or dramatic import of the 
verbal text as it progresses. Unity is often 
conserved by a return of the first stanza, or 
something similar in nature, in the way of 
a refrain. The accompaniment will be of 
an almost or quite equal importance as the 
vocal part, and may at times be even of 
dominant interest. Schubert's Erl King is 
probably unsurpassed in this field: while 
Schumann’s He, the best of all, the noblest; 
his Thou ring upon my finger; and our own 
Ethelbert Nevin’s Iosary, will serve to 
show a few of the many ways in which the 
ends desired are eloquently attained. 


(Music lovers and radio fricnds, who fol- 
low this monthly series, will find in it a 
kind of illuminating course of musical ap- 
preciation, which will add enormously to 
the joys of “listening in.) 


Small Ghreads o the Musical Gapestry 


By LEONORA 


Tue power of producing music depends 
upon the mastery of detail. Let us never 
forget this, and when the effort to accom- 
plish it tries our souls remember that it is 
the one and only means of mastery of the 
entire whole. 

Let us suppose that the student is able 
to devote an hour a day to the study of 
music, including theory as well as prac- 
tice. The first fifteen minutes he spends, 
of course, on exercises, scales and arpeg- 
gios. At first he gives his full attention 
to the position of the hands over the keys. 
When this habit is well in the process of 
formation he concentrates on the muscular 
condition of the arms, wrists and finger 
joints, whose subtle combination of 
strength and flexibility is the golden key 
to all piano playing. 

When this idea begins to be realized, 
he fixes his attention on the fingering of 
the scales and arpeggios. 

Now one of the greatest feats he can 
learn to perform is to pin his gaze on 
the printed page with such tenacity of 
purpos that his eye forms the unerring 
habit of “reading music at sight.” The 
inability to read at sight means simply 
the presence of a rusty hinge upon the 
door which connects the powers of eyes, 
brain and fingers. Constant exertion of 
this effort is the oiling of the hinge. 

Having disposed of -the carefully ana- 
lyzed practice of exercises for technical 
and muscular purposes and also of the 
concentrated practice of fifteen minutes 
on sight reading, taking care that no de- 
tail on the printed page be overlooked, 
the student removes these wholly from 
his mind and centers his attention in the 
next fifteen minute process of the train- 
ing of the ear. 

It is not absolutely necessary to have a 
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teacher for ear training, valuable as such 
a person might be. The self-teaching pu- 
pil may pursue this branch of music study 
by himself. This is done by simply clos- 
ing the eyes, using both hands and strik- 
ing notes apart’ from each other to learn 
the sounds of the different intervals. 

The mere fact of having the eyes closed 
will intensify the hearing, and the prac- 
tice will also held to insure a certain touch 
independent of the assistance the eyes give. 

Pedal effects should now be considered. 
The student presses down a note and in- 
stantly after this presses the foot on the 
damper pedal and listens until he actually 
hears the beautiful nuances of tone which 
form the effect. 

He strikes a note in the deep bass. Fol- 
lowing this he makes the same movement 
of the foot on the pedal. Then noiselessly 
he presses down a note four octaves above 
and hears the overtones move up the 
scale. He will have to study to hear all 
these effects; but in time his ears will 
single them out from the mass. of. sound. 

Muscles, eyes and ears—these have now 
each had fifteen full and interesting min- 
utes in’ the practice hour. Now should 
come the attempt to combine all three. 
The student concentrates, in this case, on 
the whole. In other words, he takes the 
musical composition and applies the syn- 
thetic operation on a codrdinating basis. 

If the schedule given above could be 
followed six days out of seven by the 
student, man or woman, girl or boy, who 
is trying earnestly to educate himself 
musically, very remarkable results would 
be obtained. Order in the mind, order in 
the muscular development, order in the 
codperation of every part—this is what 
constitutes real stuay built upon the 
knowledge of minute detail. 


Genius 


By ELBERT HUBBARD 


GENIus is only the power of making 
continuous efforts. The line between fail- 
ure and success is so fine that we scarcely 
know when we pass it, so fine that we are 
often on the line and do not know it. 
How many a man has thrown up his hands 
at a time when a little more effort, a little 
more patience, would have achieved suc- 
cess. As the tide goes clear out, so it 


comes clear in. In business, sometimes, 
prospects may seem darkest when really 
they are on the turn. A little more per- 
sistence, a little more effort, and what 
seemed hopeless failure may turn to glori- 
ous success. There is no failure except in 
no longer trying. There is no defeat ex- 
cept from within, no really insurmountable 
barrier save our own inherent weakness 
of purpose. 


Ze aster Discs 


A DerparTMENT OF ReEpropucep Music 
By Peter Hucu Rezp 


i A Department dealing with Master Discs and written by a specialist. All 
la Discs of educational importance will be considered regardless of makers. Z 
relating to this column should be addressed ‘Tug Erunz, Dept. of Reproduced Music.” 


HERE ARE some of us who, no mat- 
ter how old we grow, will never be- 
come weary of fairy tales. And 
after all why should we’ For did not they 
grow out of myths and legends? And is 
there not expressed in legend the “sense of 
creative energy,” as well as the will of the 
people? And is there not in legend the 
expression of perfect optimism and faith? 

Rimsky-Korsakoy found his inspiration 
for his symphonic-suite, Scheheresade, in 
a famous book of legends, the “Arabian 
Nights.” His two leading themes in this 
work represent the Sultan and his wife, and 
the four parts of the Suite are the tales 
told by the latter. Just as there are some 
who never outgrow fairy tales so there are 
some who never outgrow this deftly con- 
trasted, rhythmic and colorful music, 
wherein is expressed the romance of life 
heightened by the paintbrush of a master 
colorist. This type of music requires no 
thought, only the will to listen, to enjoy. 
Gaubert and the Paris Conservatory Or- 
chestra, in recreating “Scheherezade” on re- 
cords, Columbia album 136, have given us 
an enjoyable performance which reaches 
its best expressiveness in the third part, and 
Columbia have given us a realistic record- 
ing. This might in itself have proven com- 
pletely satisfying if Stokowski had not pre- 
viously given us a more thrillingly plangent 
recreation of this work. 

Stravinsky's “Le Sacre du printemps” 
which once excited a storm of protest but 
which now repeats itself ad libitum with- 
out causing the raising of an eyebrow, has 
heen recorded for the third time. As Mr. 
Gilman says, “Stravinsky’s Cro-Magnon 
savage, once the hogey-man of music, is 
received as cordially as if he were a visit- 
ing English author.’ We spoke of the 
composer’s versions of this work in a pre- 
vious copy—Monteux’s version, available 
only in France, we shall pass by—but Sto- 
kowski’s conducting of it (Victor album 
M74) we have failed to acknowledge and, 
since it is the best of the three, we hasten 
to make amends. 


It is well to quote Lawrence Gilman, that 


admirable American critic, who occupies a 
unique niche in the hall of fame as being 
one of the first of the foremost critics of 
the world to find a lasting satisfaction in 
recorded music and to express apprecia- 
tion of its undeniable privileges. He tells 
us that “Stokowski’s vitalizing genius as a 
conductor, his extraordinary feeling for in- 
strumental timbres, his gift of phrasing 
and of rhythm, his electric intensity make 
themselves tellingly felt in this recording,” 
He adds, “he has accomplished no more 
considerable feat than his transfer of the 
‘Sacre’ to discs.” Regarding the work 
Mr. Gilman informs us, “What* Stravinsky 
has made of this conception is one of the 
subduing things of art, and we fancy it will 
remain so, a thing of gigantic strength, 
of irresistible veracity.” 
ot 


Chamber Music Offerings 


[x PAUL JUON we encounter the tem- 
perament of the Slav coupled with the 
disciplinary mind of the German. Born in 
Russia, Juon studied at the famous Hoch- 
schule in Berlin and later became a teacher 
there. The National Gramophonic Society 
of London, in offering an unusually lifelike 
recording of his Chamber Symphony, Opus 
27 (their discs 144-5-6), have given us a 
work that, if it is not great, is, however, 


extremely gratifying to heat 
has a marked rhythmic feeli 
his music vital at all times. 
phonies have been, for some f 
neglected. Perhaps it is becav 
too few organizations to play then | 
a fine thing it would be if 
community had its chamber o 

Victor have released a 
the convivial “Eighth Symph« 
thoven played by the Vienna ] 
Orchestra under Franz Schalk. 
a sound disciplinarian who 
and power, and his interpre 
strongly contrasted through 
tic one. He is in no way a sé 
but, instead, a full-blooded 
whose only fault is an occas 
toward undue solidity. His re 
deserves recommendation, hoy 
tor discs 9640-1 and 9342). 


Sea Gardens — 


ANY readers of this dep 
know James Francis 
composition, Sea Gardens. It isa 
ture of colorful charm, wherein a 
ing melody is ingeniously set 
central section of technical 
Recently Victor recorded a s; 
ting of this composition whic’ 
every way its original appeal. 
mend it to the attention of all n 
It will be found on Victor dise 
We have spoken of the mu 
erick Delius at length in past | 
composer fascinates us greatly 
reason we welcome the recor 
works, In him we find a man 
always been economically i 
been able to indulge himself, 
Newman, the English critic, “ 
of writing just what he wa 
the pure pleasure of writi 
fore we have music born 
poetic urge, which reflects 
universal appreciation of man 
Mr. Newman has aptly put 
denationalized mind could not 
in music.” a 
It is a great privilege to he: 
in performance but it is an ey 
when we have it recorded. § 
for instance, as his Jn A S 
(which is so admirably perfo 
lish Victor discs D1696-97) | 
idyllic expression of a husbé 
of his wife. For this work, 
icated to her, is with all 
siveness an undeniable appre 
spiritual affection. 
In his second “Sonata fo! 
Piano,” recently recorded in a 
arrangement for viola, we fi 
clear-eyed eagerness. This 
tinuous although broken uf 
Grew, the English writer, 
“composer’s habit of appart 
down any byway of thought 
to present itself—for all the wé 
out for a long stroll in the coun! 
the main road whenever he 
lane that looks as though it le 
thing lovely, yet at the same tt 
to another lane pretty c 
him back to the main p 
played by Lionel Tertis 
Columbia dises 67761-62, — 
(Continued on 
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UIRING facility in reading 
‘and in achieving smoothness in 
. the development of prepared- 
tack is a necessity. By this is 
ability to place the fingers on the 
‘in advance of the playing, so that 
may be struck at the proper mo- 
ut halting. 

it of looking at the piano when 
Wy note is quickly acquired, unless, 
ery early stages of study, while 
s playing within the range of 
, the teacher emphasizes the im- 
of watching the notes and not the 


ihese first weeks or months many 
im the habit also of using the 
s a guide for note-reading. This 
suarded against by all unneces- 
Hecing being struck out. For ex- 
the figure “1” is written over C 
@ht thumb, it is not necessary for 
Nhe written over the next note, 
yer the E, and so forth. Later, 
‘range of notes shall have ex- 
fingering should be observed: 
greatest care. 

er the work shall have pro- 
ond the elementary stages, the 
Tooking at the piano should be 
iscouraged, the pupil being 
to make the changes without 
keys oftener than is needful. 
> one hand is playing and the 
ting, the unemployed hand 
laced over the keys to be next 
tones should be struck on 
ough, in order to do so, the 
es may occasionally need to 
htly ahead of time. Prac- 
tones with big skips (with- 
the keys) will materially as- 
in learning to gauge distances. 
left-hand chords: 


rl 2 
Czerny Study in G Maj- 
1 Volume 1 of the Germer 
be borne in mind that 
be made without watch- 
that it must be made 
easing a chord, the rest 
fter the position for the 
een assumed. 
‘d (the tonic triad of G, 
; played three times with 
n This is followed by 
position). The change 
‘other can be easily made 
umb on the G that has 
dd with the fifth finger in 
Phe hand thus falls in place 
~C which is also struck 
comes the second in- 
third position) of the 
mG, B: To make 
gers are shifted by slip- 
place of the first, on G; 
up over B. The hand 
to strike D, G, B. 
is to the dominant 
(with fifth omitted). 
for when the thumb 
Middle C, the hand 
‘or the dominant chord 
, strikes F#). A re- 
is now made by the 


Aid to Sight Reading 


By Frances Taytor RATHER 


Nothing is more in demand than good material for sight reading. 
It is impossible to include in any one article all that should be ac- 
complished in this. However, at nominal expense Etude readers may 
have sent from the publisher a copy of the booklet, “Sight Read- 
ing,” by Edmonds and Sherman, which has proven of great practical 
value to thousands——Epitor’s Note. 


use of only two tones of the chord, G and 
B, on which the fingers naturally fall. The 
final chord, G, B, D, may be found by slip- 
ping the thumb on the G (fourth space) 
and reaching down with the fifth for the 
G on the first line. When the hand takes 
the five-finger position it is ready for the 
chord. 

While the right hand contains some 
tricky work and will require special at- 
tention, it will take care of itself, so far 
as the changes are concerned. For the 
uotes follow each other in regular order 
and no troublesome skips occur. 

Some separate hand work is needed on 
this little etude but a vast amount should 
not be necessary. Too much practice with 
each hand alone can be a handicap to sight- 
reading, as it tends to form the habit of 
watching only one staff instead of both at 
the same time. These suggestions may be 
applied in a similar way to chord changes 
wherever they occur. 


The Chord Way 


FoO® PRELIMINARY work, “chord 
way’ 


* practice, being a special aid in 


securing a well-prepared attack, is another 
helpful means toward acquiring good sight- 
reading and smooth playing. 

By the “chord way” is meant the strik- 
ing together of tones which are written 
as broken chords or in any succession 
that could be grouped and_ struck to- 
gether. The pupil will then get the “chord- 
grasps” with the eves as well as the fin- 
gers. He will learn to take in ata glance 
the groups of notes instead of focusing on 
only one note at a time. 

The following broken chords for the 
right hand which are taken from a little 
study in C Major (Number 31 in Volume 


1 of Czerny, Germer Edition) may he 
practiced the “chord-way” to good ad- 
vantage. 

Bx.2 As Written , 


A FAMOUS SCHUBERT HOME 
Here in the shadows of the famous Karlskirche in Vienna Schubert wrote 
many of his best known works 
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Preparedness of Attack as an 


If the pupil will first strike together the 
tones forming the broken chords and con- 
tinue the slow practice in this way until 
the chord-grasps become second nature he 
will find that the fingers will soon be 
ready to play the tones (broken chords) 
as written, in a slow tempo. Later speed 
imay be acquired. 

The importance of slow practice should 
be strongly emphasized in this as in the 
early stages of all work. The value of the 
metronome for regulating or steadying the 
tempo and gradually increasing the speed 
cannot be over-estimated. Also it should 
be remembered that speed must not be 
forced. 

Sections of the Etude in D Major (Num- 
ber 26 in Czerny, Germer Edition) may 
also be practiced with good results in note- 
groups. 


Ex.3 As Written 
5 


Sang ea 


In the fifth, sixth and seventh measures 


divide the right-hand sixteenths into 
groups of three notes each and strike to- 
gether the tones composing each group 
(with given fingerings). . 

The use of whole notes for preliminary 
work insures slow practice. Although 
some of these groups will be discordant, 
the practice of them in this way for a 
short time should not highly offend the 
ear. When the changes can be made with 
ease, the notes may be played in succession, 
as written. It will be advisable to con- 
tinue the counting of four to each combina- 
tion of sixteenth notes until smoothness is 
acquired. Later the metronome may be 
used and speed gradually increased. 


(Camouflage Scales 
By Mary E. McVey 


Do your pupils “forget” to practice 
their scales and exercises? Then do not 
mention them by name for a while and 
give plenty of pretty studies and pieces that 
fairly sparkle with scales and arpeggios. 
The first of the Twenty-Four Brilliant 
Preludes by Concone, Opus 37, will cure 
forever the most stubborn case of care- 
less and faulty C scale fingering. Every 
pupil will work harder on a_ piece he 
“likes.” It is the teacher’s job to see that 
the sugar coated pills she gives him have 
real medicinal (technical) value. 

When the pupil has acquired technical 
facility by mastery of “camouflaged” 
scales, he will be ready and happy to re- 
turn to regular scale practice in various 
rhythms, thirds and sixths. 


“Monotony is the death of music. Nu- 
ance is the antidote for monotony.” 
AUER, 
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A New Gheory of Pianoforte Wone Production 


EDITORIAL NOTE:—The author of 
this article has gone deep down into the bed 
rock of a question which for some years 
has been uncertain soil for the delving of 
the student of piano tone and its peculiar 
features. Individuality in the quality of 
tones produced by the different great art- 
ists at this instrument has long been 
recognized as one of their chief dynamic 
holds upon their public. Just how they 
have accomplished some of these results 
has piqued the cunning of many an inquisi- 
tive musical mind. In the following dis- 
sertation the manner of achieving some 
of these effects has been placed so plainly 
before the reader that many should be 
diverted as well as profited not a little by 
trying their own skill in securing similar 
recompense for their efforts. 


Uron No question is there so much 
contention among pianists as that dealing 
with tone production. So far has this 
gone that today we find two distinct 
schools—the one treating the piano as a 
cold, the other as a warm instrument. The 
one school asserts that it is not within 
the power of the pianist to alter the 


quality of a tone after the note is struck; . 


the other claims that such possibility 
exists. 

Before entering into details, let us con- 
sider types of pianists representing these 
opposing attitudes. The one type was 
probably best represented by Signor Buso- 
ni, the other is represented by M. Pader- 
ewski. We readily realize which school 
each represents and through the difference 
in attack employed by them we shall be 
able to draw certain conclusions. 

In striking a note or chord Signor 
Busoni attacked the note or notes from a 


position directly above such note or chord, 


IN ARRANGING music for a toy orchestra 
the most important thing to remember is 
to keep it simple. The children most in- 
terested in these orchestras, those from 
six to twelve years of age, often do not 
know even the rudiments of music nota- 
tion. If they have too much difficulty in 
learning the music they will not enjoy 
the class and will do poor work. 

The old folk songs are the type of 
music best liked by these classes. If they 
can sing along with their playing, so much 
the better. ‘ 

The piece called V and I Waltz, better 
known among the pupils as Where, Oh, 
Where Has My Little Dog Gone! 


has a piano part tuneful but weak for the 
rhythmie orchestra, since here the piano 


By Davip ALBERTO 


and thereafter no attempt was made to 
affect in any manner the quality of tone. 
M. Paderewski uses an entirely different 
and more complicated method of attack, 
and is frequently seen entering notes in 
a more or less slanting manner. After 
striki:g the note the wrist frequently 
describes one or more circular movements, 
sometimes slowly, often rapidly; and that 
many other attempts are made of affecting 
the quality of tone after the note has been 
struck is evident. 

Now the question arises, does M. Pader- 
ewski succeed, or are his various mo- 
tions so much beating of the air and as 
much wasted energy? 

Nothing seems more logical than the 
inference that, since the hammer during a 
certain period, which occurs between the 
time it is set in motion and the time 
it is arrested in its course by contact 
with the strings, is free from any part of 
the working mechanism directly associated 
with the key, any means of controlling it 
are beyond the performer. Nothing seems 
more certain, and an ocular sense tends 
to fortify this theory to a ‘point beyond 
contradiction. ' 

Therefore we conclude that the piano 
is a cold instrument, and so convinced of 
this do we become that any contradiction 
which an aural sense may arouse is imme- 
diately put down as humbug. Then why 
all these excess movements of M. Pader- 
ewski, and why that caressing attitude 
of M. de Pachmann? 


Altering Tone 
OULD IT not be wise to examine 
further into the possibilities of alter- 
ing tone quality? 
As a first experiment we may attempt 
the following: strike a note, sustain it 


with the damper pedal, then gently wave 
to and fro a sheet of music above the 
vibrating strings. Immediately a pulsating 
commences in direct rhythm with the 
movement of the paper. 

The cause of this pulsating is due prin- 
cipally to the disturbance of the air in 
juxtaposition to the strings. As to 
whether the systole and diastole of a 
vibrating body is directly associated with 
this pulsating, the writer is at present 
unable to say. What concerns us chiefly 
is the fact that pulsations are excited in 
this manner. 

The next point arises: is it possible to 
obtain this pulsating quality in another 
manner? Again let us strike a note and 
sustain it with the pedal. Now, instead 
of moving the air, let us gently shake 
the piano sideways (of course with these 
experiments I am dealing with a grand 
piano; with an upright the movements and 
directions must be altered accordingly). 
Upon swaying the piano from side to side 
a similar result is obtained, and the® great- 
er the shake the more marked the pulsa- 
tion. 

At first consideration we may think it 
an absurdity to believe it within the 
power of the performer to move to any 
extent an instrument of a thousand or 
more pounds, It is this very point which 
for so long has prevented us from ana- 
lyzing this possibility of affecting tone 
quality; for the movement required to 
produce the quality of tone so character- 
istic of M. Paderewski is infinitesimal 
and invisible. In proof of this it is only 
necessary to strike a note with the little 
finger and then to describe a circular 
movement with the wrist, at the same time 
pulling the key from side to side. Thereby 
the most mediocre pianist can with ease 
procure a true Paderewski quality. 


Arranging Ptusic for Goy Orchestras 


By Giapys M. Srein 


is the melody instrument and must. be 
heard at all times above the rest. There- 
fore, it may be added to in a way possible 
to anyone with an elementa! knowledge 
of harmony: 


The triangle being the next most musi- 
cal instrument is given the same rhythmic 
pattern as the melody. 


(Incase there are too many triangles, the 
high-pitched ones only should be used for 


accents or in the loud measures.) The 
drum is an important instrument in the or- 
chestra and is given the same part as the 


triangles. The drummer should be one of 
the most reliable players of the class. — 

To the younger pupils of the orchestra 
are given the cymbals, wrist bells, small 
bells, castanets and so forth, these children 
being placed in the charge of an older 
pupil. In fact it is wise to have a re- 
sponsible pupil to look over each group 
of instruments. They soon become proud 
of the responsibility and the whole class 
does better work. 

If the younger members of the orches- 
tra who play the cymbals and bells are 
unable to read the scores, they can yet 
count the number of béats in a measure 
and play on the first count of the meas- 
use in 84 rhythm or on the first and third 
beats in a 44 measure. 

The tambourines can be played either 
by striking or shaking and are useful in 
accenting the music—a strike on the heavier 
accent and a shake on the lighter. The 
notes with the lines over them are to be 
played by shaking the tambourine. 


The nightingale is effective if not used 
too often, especially as a trill in the first 


four measures of the piece. The only 


We now arrive at the last pa 
discussion; for we must cons 
extent tone quality is affected 
we really have succeeded in pr 
piano to be anything but a cold ir 

The truth of the last staten 
upon the first; and the first « 
the various speeds at which th 
may be shaken, upon the disté 
short (but always  infinites; 
which the instrument is moved, 
the manner of shaking, whet! 
spasmodically. a 

Finally, it occurs to us tha 
of technic has arisen, “the ; 
shaking,” and for one more r 
admire that greatest of all “ 
ers,” M. Paderewski. Wh 
is conscious of the means 
obtaining such qualities matte 
for art is greatest when it 
consciously. 

As to the effect of this dis 
present pianoforte methods, 
probable that a third s 
created. Such a school 
upon three new factors: tha 
varied qualities can be obtained | 
know why varying timbers 
duced; and that we eventually 
definite methods for obtaining 
ties. A pianist accepting thi 
naturally change his attitud 
instrument when realizing ‘ 
possibilities. Even the compo 
find the piano a far warm 
for reproducing his impress 
has heretofore imagined. 

In conclusion it may be 
Eastern reproducing piano 
accepted this theory and 
perimented with various 
vices in an attempt to repro 
of tone, 


trouble with this instrumen 
pupil who has it wants to © 
time. q 

It is necessary to have th 
serve the expression marks, 
little training, they soon > 
instruments cannot be in 1 
time; but a rest of longer t 
ures should never be m 
avoided. Children lose ¢ 
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“The crying need of 4 
try at this day is not 
but more people who 
listen to MUSIC..... 0. 
concerts of genuine bec 
public, not a struggle to 
meet.”—W. J. HENDERSO 


POSE, in some informal gathering, 
should strike up a song, and, after 
had sung a measure or two, some 
ould join in, not at the point of 
* where you were, but from the 
g, so that his first measure sounded 
with, say, your fifth measure. The 
5 are at least ten to one that it would 
‘ discord. It might be taken good- 
y as a piece of jolly foolishness, 
obably would not be “music.” 
ly “probably” because there is a 
that it might be music after all; 
ry few tunes are that way. That 
Hey imitate themselves after just 
topriate interval of time they make 
4 Many musical historians be- 
at the device called canon, which 
“5 avery important place i in the struc- 
music of the more elaborate sort, 
as in the curious little popular dit- 
nas rounds and catches, took its 
tt from the accidental discovery 
act just mentioned. 
f the oldest musical compositions 
nce, dating from early in the thir- 
century, is the round Sumer is icu- 
(Summer is a- coming in). The 
anuscript, which is preserved in 
h Museum, has the song written 
e staff, as if for a single voice, 
a mark showing the point at 
second, third and fourth voices 
in. We quote it here in mod- 


after lamb, 
calf (the) cow; 
buck verteth, 


(anons, Rounds and Catches 


By Epwin Hatt Pierce 


in place of the usual four (not five) which 
seem to have been the standard in this 
ancient style of writing music. 

The four voices which sing the round 
proper would need to be either all tenors 
or all sopranos, for proper effect; but, be- 
sides these, to make the harmony richer 
and fuller, there is an added pair of voices, 
two basses, whose parts, written down in 
one corner of the manuscript, are styled a 
pes (foot). These are not imitated from 
the other voices, but are independent, and 
are repeated over and over again as long 
as the singing lasts. We quote them here: 


ged 


Sar cuc - cu Sing cuc- cu, 


It would be perfectly possible for a 
group of good singers to render this round 
entire from what we have quoted here, but 
if you would like to see what it looks like 
printed in full score, look up the article 
Sumer is icumen in, in Groves’ “Diction- 
ary of Music and Musicians,” An inter- 
esting facsimile of the original old manu- 
script is also to be found there. The 
words, which look almost like a foreign 
language, are in pure English of Chaucer’s 
day. 

In discussing a “canon” let us get rid 
of the idea that it has anything to do with 
the military weapon of that name (which 
is, by the way, spelt with two n’s). It does, 
however, have some trace of the signifi- 
cance of the word “canon” as used in the 
expression “canon law,” that is, a rule or 
standard of procedure. But there is one 
important difference: the rule of a musical 
canon is not something forced on the com- 
poser by outside authority but something 
which he chooses according to his own 
fancy, and, having chosen, adhéres to faith- 
fully for the time being. Specifically, the 
rule is that one voice or part shall imitate 
another voice or part exactly at some cer- 
tain interval of time and at some certain 
interval of pitch. The wide generality of 
this rule makes possible a great variety of 
canons. Later on we shall describe the 
more important of them. 

A round may be technically defined as a 
“canon at the unison,” for two or more 
voices, the interval of entry being usually 
an even number of measures and corre- 
sponding to one line of verse. Teachers 
of sight-singing classes in schools and else- 
where very often use a few “rounds” as 
good material to cultivate promptness of at- 
tack and independence in holding one’s own 
part: incidentally, they are often a source 
of pleasing merriment. One of the most 
familiar is Three Blind Mice. 

In no country have rounds been so ex- 
tensively cultivated and so genuinely pop- 
ular as in England. In 1609 Thomas Ra- 
yenscroft published a large collection of 
them, including also some with Latin and 
some with French words, and the fact that 
he afterward brought out no less than three 
other books of the same kind shows that 
there was a popular demand existing. In 
1763, Warren began the publication of a 
periodical devoted to rounds, which con- 
tinued for thirty-two monthly installments 
and numbered several eminent musicians 


among its contributors. With composers 
on the continent of Europe, on the other 
hand, rounds are very scarce, though 
Cherubini is to be credited with one, Perfida 
Clori. Beethoven wrote a few vocal 
canons at the unison, but as the interval 
of time in imitation is closer than that used 
in a round, they would not be classed as 
rounds. One of the few really beautiful 
and artistic rounds is Wind, gentle ever- 
green, by Hayes. Unfortunately it is too 
long to quote here, but we give instead a 
clever little one by some unknown author, 
celebrating the addition of a large new 
bell “Great Tom” to an already famous 
chime. 


a nes 
six .and Tomcomes last! 


The “catch” is a variety of round in 
which, by the clever use of rests, the or- 
der of words become so mixed in per- 
formance as to develop some unexpected 
and humorous senses. For instance, there 
was one having its words chosen from the 
cries of various street-hawkers. “Fresh 
mackerel, just from the sea. Here’s a 
chance for bargains in cast-off clothing. 
Rags and empty bottles. Shrimps, all 
alive.’ When all the voices get well un- 
der way, we are somewhat surprised and 
shocked to observe that the empty bottles 
are from the sea and the cast-off clothing 
is all alive. 

Catches were already known and popu- 
lar in Shakespeare’s day. Certain of the 
little tuneful snatches (not complete 
songs) that are found here and there in his 
comedies were undoubtedly well-known 
catches, and probably were ‘so sung on the 
stage. In the time of Charles II, catches 
reached the height of their popularity and 
have since declined. The words were often 
of such a coarse and ribald character as to 
be unquotable in respectable circles at the 
present day, which is unfortunate, as the 
music was in some instances very clever 
and tuneful. : 


Singing of the Round: 

CONCERNING the subject of rounds, 

a few words in regard to their manner 
of performance will not be out of place. 
Rounds may be for-any number of voices, 
from two up to ten or a dozen, but three 
or four is the favorite number. One voice 
begins alone; when that voice has reached 
a certain place marked by a star or a 
double bar, the second voice begins at the 
beginning, and, when the second voice has 
reached this place, the third voice begins. 
Each voice, as soon as it has reached the 
end, begins again immediately at the be- 
ginning, so that the round may be kept up 
indefinitely or until the voices give out. 
Practically, however, it is usual for all 
to stop together at the moment when the 
last-entering voice shall have sung the 
whole selection twice through. This is 
the modern custom, but the old original 
way is said to have been for each voice to 
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drop out singly as soon as it had sung the 
music twice or a certain number of times 
through, thus diminishing the number of 
voices one by one until the last was left 
to finish alone. 

The present writer has a very pleasant 
recollection of the rounds sung by three 
companions on a camping-trip a number of 
years ago, sitting before the open door of 
the tent in front of a camp fire in the eve- 
ning. They ran short of repertoire in a 
few days, and he was called upon to com- 
pose rounds, using for the words various 
little doggerel verses furnished by the 
others. It seems strange that this simple 
and cheerful little recreation is not more 
widely in vogue. 


Canons 

ROUND is merely what a mathema- 

tician would call a “special case” of 
canon. Canon proper has immensely 
greater varieties and possibilities. For one 
thing, the imitation is seldom at the unison, 
but more often at the octave, the fifth, or 
in. fact at any interval whatever. Canons 
at the fifth are largely used in fugues, 
though with certain allowances which have 
become traditional and which keep the 
parts from getting too far from the prin- 
cipal key. Canons at the second, the 
ninth or the seventh are not uncommon; 
those at the third or sixth are rare and 
seldom very good. Besides all these, there 
are “canons by contrary motion.” That is, 
whenever the leading voice goes up a cer- 
tain interval, the following voice imitates 
it by going down an equal distance, and 
vice versa. Again, there are ‘canons by 
augmentation,” in which the following 
voice imitates the leading voice in notes 
twice as slow. This latter type has been 
used by some composers with very fine 
effect. The reverse of that, “canon by 
diminution,” has, however, little more than 
theoretical existence; for, if the following 
voice runs twice as fast as the leading 
voice, it will soon overtake it and have 
nothing left to imitate. 


We have said nothing as yet about the’ 


interval of time in the entry of the fol- 
lowing voice in a canon, but it is usually 
shorter than in a round. It may be two 
measures, one measure, or “what have 
you.” It may be only half a measure or 
it may be two beats of a three-beat meas- 
ure. In the last case, the result will be 
a very peculiar changing of accents, known 
technically as per arsin et thesin, a rather 
barbarous term, as the first and third 
words are Latin, the second and fourth 
Greek. 

Canons may run through three, four or 
more yoices, but those of too many voices 
are of little musical worth, as they can be 
made only by using repetitions of very 
simple harmonies. ~Usually, when there are 
more than two voices, the other voices are 
“free,’ which makes matters much easier 
as well as more artistic. 

The young musician may have a feeling 
that this subject is too deep and mysteri- 
ous for him to grasp; but this is not the 
case. If he can write good and correct 
harmony, it is the easiest thing in the 


world to write a canon, though a knowl-- 


edge also of counterpoint will aid him to 
write a better one. Suppose we show how 
it is done; then the student can invent 
some for his own amusement. 
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Choosing, almost at random, from among 
the various sorts of canons, suppose we 
decide to write a “canon at the fifth, after 
two measures.” 
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We prepare two staves with proper signa- 
ture for what we wish to write and com- 
pose two measures of melody on one of 
them. Now suppose we have chosen the 
lower voice to lead off. We next copy 
these two measures on to measures 3 and 
4 of the upper staff, transposing it a fifth 
higher. Next, we continue our melody on 
the lower staff two measures more, in 
such a manner as to make good harmony 
with the fragment we have already put on 
the upper staff. Having done this we re- 
peat the operation, transposing measures 
3 and 4 of the lower staff to measures 5 
and 6 of the upper staff. Then we fill out 


the melody under these latter measures. 


We proceed in this way, “hand over hand,” 
until the canon is as long as we wish it. 
If we find it awkward to make a good 
ending in strict canon, it is allowable to 
make a “free” ending, that is, one not 
bound by the rules of canon. Variety in 
rhythm is most essential A canon in 
which the voices are too much alike in 
rhythm in any one measure is considered a 
rather poor one. 

Having succeeded in one kind of canon, 
we try other kinds. Here are a few ex- 
amples of the beginnings of various sorts 
of canons. 


Nearly all good music, with the exception 
of church hymn-tunes (which are in solid 
chords), folk-songs and other simple melo- 
dies, consist more or less of a network of 
independent melodies woven together ac- 


cording to the laws of harmony. Now, in 
order that there should be a feeling of unity 


in the structure, it is common to have the 
separate voices! which comprise this network 
occasionally imitate each other, especially 
at the point where a voice enters anew after 
a rest, 

This device has been in constant use from 
before the days of Palestrina up to the pres- 
ent time, and, while certain composers have 
been criticized for using it too constantly, 
yet it is probable it will never be neglected 
entirely. It is as much used in instru- 
mental music as in vocal, the separate lines 
of independent melody representing the con- 
ventional “voices.” ; 

This “imitation,” to be sure, is usually 
free imitation, not bound by the strict laws 
of canon. But here is the point: the best 
way for a young composer to acquire ease 
and grace in handling free imitation is to 
practice writing strict ‘canons of all sorts 
both with and without free parts. A marks- 
man who can hit the bull’s-eye every time 


| will be quite at his ease when he has only 


to hit the target. 

But aside from the matter of acquiring 
skill in the leading of voices, there is really 
a quite respectable number of compositions 
in strict canon form which are fine music 
and which sound so spontaneous and grace- 
ful that one would scarcely believe the com- 
poser had subjected himself to an arbitrary 
rule in their construction. Without at- 
tempting an exhaustive list, we shall men- 
tion merely one or. two of the most at- 
tractive, in each of various classes. 

Kunz’ “200 Canons for Piano,” is a well- 
known instructive work, useful, for develop- 
ing independence of the hands, but not like- 
ly to suggest the possibility of any great 
beauty in canons. One reason for its be- 
ing somewhat dry is that in this work the 
harmony is not enriched with “free” parts. 

On the other hand, Jadassohn’s Scherzo 
iu I? sharp, beginning 


Ex.6 


Allegro giocoso 


is most piquant and spontaneous. 

Canons are by no means uncommon in or- 
gan music, Salome’s Trois Canons pour 
Orgue being an outstanding example. Gus- 
tay Merkel’s Canon in I? sharp Op. 39. No. 
3, while a strict canon, is a graceful and 
charming little piece. 

The Minuet of Haydn's ‘“String-Quartet 
in D minor,” Op. 76, is a fine example of 
the use of canon in chamber-music. It 
starts off: 


This example has no free voices. 

Jadassohn composed a complete orches- 
tral suite (Serenade in Four Canons for Or- 
chestra, Op. 42), in which the various tone 
colors of the instruments serve to heighten 
the canonic effect admirably, especially in 
the Adagietto where a theme played by 
violins and oboe is imitated at the octave 
below by violoncellos and horn. 

The two following examples, both se- 
lected from Bach’s “Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord,” in themselves illustrate several 
varieties of canon at once. 
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Ghe Family of Accents 


By CHARLES KNETZGER 


1. Mexopic accent. By a natural law 
the stress of the voice increases when as- 
cending and decreases when descending ;- 
hence, ordinarily, ascending passages re- 
quire a crescendo and descending passages 
a diminuendo. The culminating point of 
the crescendo, which ‘is the highest note in 
the melody, receives the melodic accent. 
That is, it is emphasized and dwelt upon 
more than the other notes in a particular 
phrase or section. 

2. Harmonic accent. All dissonances 
must be made prominent by harmonic ac- 
cents. Because they are introduced to form 
pleasing or striking contrasts with their 
resolutions, they are defiant and aggressive 
and as such necessarily produce a jar which 
requires special emphasis. Suspensions, 
retardations, accessory notes, organ points 
and modulating notes are dissonances which 
must be emphasized by the player, as are 
also all diminished and augmented intervals. 

3. Rhythmic accent. In this class are 
included all syncopations, as well as other 
rhythmic peculiarities. Triplets, quadrup- 
lets, sextuplets and other irregular groups 
of notes require special rhythmic accen- 
tuation. Syncopation is a rhythmic, dis- 
sonance. It displaces or distorts the regu- 
lar accent causing it to fall on a secondary 
instead of on a primary beat. Although it 
was often employed by Beethoven and other 
great masters, it has been much abused by 
writers of inferior music. 

Yet much of the popular music of the 


present day contains examples of highly — 


complex and novel rhythmic combinations 
which are considered characteristic of 
American music. When in syncopated 
melodies some of the tones fall between 
beats, the notes in the accompaniment 
which fall on the beats must ‘be accented : 
for syncopated effects cannot be rightly pro- 
duced or enjoyed by the listener unless the 
measure accent is brought out. 

4. Metrical accent. By means of metri- 
cal accents the prominent parts of musi- 
cal phrases are emphasized according to 
rhythmic grouping. Metrical accentuation 
throws phrases, sections and periods into 
relief by proportionate emphasis. When a 


Rainbows 


By RutH J. MorskE 


In prano teaching I have found both 


valuable and interesting an exercise which 
we call “Rainbows.” 

The pupils are first taught to form a 
major triad which they discover to sound 
like one, three, five or do, mi, sol in a scale. 
Later on the make-up of the triad is found 
to be of two intervals, one of four and one 
of three half steps, the triad being called 
major-large, or minor-small, according as 
the larger or smaller interval is at the 
bottom or top of the chord. : 

A “Rainbow” is made by playing notes 
of the triad successively in four octaves 
up and down, alternating hands, and 
putting the left hand over to the fifth and 
highest C, if that is the triad used. 

This makes a great curve of notes which 
can be compared to an arch of twenty-five 
lights of even size and color. Little pupils 
with short arms play” only two octaves, 
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musical period begins with a ful 
it is said to have a strong beginr 
it begins with only a part of am 
said to have a weak beginning. 
ter case the last measure of 
must fill out what is lacking i 
Metrical accents emphasize op 
ginning of a measure, and this 
include the fragment of a m 
beginning of a period. ~The s 
that measure, added at the 
period, is the part to receive th 

5. Characteristic accent. 
melodies, songs, dances and ma 
ferent nations have peculiar rhy 
which require special accent 
them due significance. A 
element is thus imparted, which 
melodies distinctly national. Tt 
are exclusively rhythmical, 
time in a peculiar manner, ind 
weak and strong beats. The 
mazurkas and waltzes of Chopi 
uets of Haydn, Beethoven and ] 
the dances of Bach differ es 
music written in the same fo 
composers. The wild dances 
music of the Hungarians exhibi 
changes in rhythm and accentua 
is an almost constant rubato, 1 
tween the extremes of ritardando 
erando. The Hungarian dances 
have the following peculiar rhyt 
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American jazz is likewise rich i 
interesting rhythms. 

6. Rhetorical or dramatic a 
species of accent is used to 
tion of the listener to cer 
phases of the music. It gives 
sion of exclamation or drama 
and serves to bring out the clim 
points in the music. ! 


putting the left hand over 
seventh note. But even 
Rainbow often brings a sei 
and of joy in using so muct 
board and in producing such 4 

The momentum of this 
out a good sense of pulse ¢ 
fingers adjust themselves diff 
ing down and going up. 
tage is the unconscious train 
which is being gained. If 
ing their scales with the 
“of each, rainbows may be p 
in all three positions of 
inversions should seldom be 
after the first year of work. — 

In work with advanced f 
bowing” may sometimes 
up and fix in mind the notes 
chord or passage. 
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“There are various means at the disposal of every ambitious shi 
he is at all eager to acquire complete information in this sphere 
Jt is marvelous lo see so many books on music as one finds in 4 
The leading music publishers have an endless number ¢ 
of an illuminating nature, while your fine music magasines just te 
There you have enough sources” 
any sincere student may go if he desires thorough information in h 
to delve into the lives of the various composers, especially si 
compositions he desires to master.’—MARIA CARRERAS, 


libraries. 


intimate soul-gratifying material. 
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By Arice M. 


‘ACHING public school music, a 
ich of the subject very frequently 
ted is the developing of creative 
in the child. This should not be so, 
average child who has reached the 
t seventh grade possesses the ability 
mple words to correspondingly sim- 
sdies if encouraged to do so. In so 
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It is much easier for the teacher 
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isfying results. However, the de- 
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; ‘particular method may require can 
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ih the exercise of the creative facul- 
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y of music a joy to her class, will 
me attempt to encourage original 
n in music. 
one reason why teachers do not 
particular phase of the sub- 
e they have not decided on a 
* of approach. They have not 
k themselves what the child 
er that success may be 
y take it for granted that 
re in teaching music will 
' into the broader field of 
Undoubtedly, there are chil- 
compose melodies without 
but these can hardly be 
e average child, and, as 
de up mostly of children 
ibility, it is their needs that 
d and met. It would be 
teacher not only to sum 
e she thinks it would be 
child to have but also to 
h the child to use that 
yiving expression to his mu- 
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. first steps leading to the 
of interest is the training 
f observation in the matter 
ild looks at a song and 
, key signature, notes, 
essary things to ob- 
s through which va- 
secured are seldom called 
What are some of these 
important are scale-line 
ine progression, se- 
and cadences. Many 
aps think these terms 
the child, but experi- 
hat he can understand 
| can make use of these 
songs. 
f the foregoing terms 
n any ordinary music 
form for the child to 
sale-line progression, in 
“melody are written, 
ong the line of the 
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scale. The progression may consist of two 
or more notes following the same direction, 
but they must always move stepwise. Any 
stepwise movement may be classed as a 
scale-line progression. Having called the 
child’s attention to this melodic device, the 
next thing to do is to plan a series of 
drills to make him develop skill in recog- 
nizing and using this factor. In the matter 
of recognition, the work may be based on 
the music reader. By questioning, the 
teacher can help the child to find such 
scale-line progressions as appear in the 
song being taught. Scale-steps, the direc- 
tion of the progression, and changeé of di- 
rection, should also be noted. Exercises 
similar to the following might be dictated : 

1. Key signature, one sharp; time signa- 
ture, 2-4; begin on do (within the staff). 
Using eighth notes, write a scale-line pro- 
gression of five steps upward; fill out sec- 
ond measure with rests. 

2. Key signature, two flats; time signa- 
ture, 4-4. Using quarter notes, begin on 
fa, down one scale step, return to fa. Pro- 
gress upward to do. 

3. The teacher sounds do on the pitch- 
pipe. Beginning from any scale step, she 
next hums a scale-line progression, either 
up or down, and then asks the children to 
write what they have heard. Variety in 
note values and rests may be introduced. 


Sight-Reading Facility 

HESE EXERCISES are merely sug- 

gestive and, if used, must of neces- 
sity begin with simple progressions and in- 
crease in difficulty as the child acquires 
facility in notation. By far the greatest 
stress should be on exercises similar to 
type 3. Drill on scale steps, in the matter 
of recognition and use, makes for greater 
skill in sight reading, for the eye soon 
becomes accustomed to taking in the pro- 
gression at a glance and, when the first 
note of the progression is recognized, the 
naming and singing of those that follow 
involve very little in the way of problem 
or effort for the child. 

The next step in the study of melodic 
devices is chord-line progression, in which 
the melody moves by a skip or by several 
skips along the line of some chord. First, 
a child should be taught that chords are 
the result of the building up of thirds. This 
should be followed by thorough drill in 
chord-building and the singing of the tones 
singly and in harmony. The tonic, dom- 
inant, and subdominant, or, in other words, 
the chords built up on the first, fifth and 
fourth tones of the scale should receive the 
greatest stress. Through this drill, the 
child should be made to realize that the 
chords may be used in any position: that 
is, the tones of the chords do not have to 
be written in any particular order. An 
explanation of the narrow skip which is 
merely the skip of a third, and the wide 
skip which means any interval larger than 
that of a third should be taken up next. 
Original exercises somewhat on the order 
of those previously suggested, but follow- 
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ing chord-line instead of scale-line, should 
be made the basis of much written work. 
Two points that need to be emphasized 
are: (1) After a wide skip, the melody 
line is apt to turn and progress in an oppo- 
site direction; (2) It is possible to change 
from chord-line to scale line, or vice versa, 
at any point in the melody. Drill on chord- 
line, if carefully given’ and of sufficient 
quantity, proves an invaluable help to 
children in the singing of two-part and 
three-part songs. 


Analyzing Songs 

AVING had drill on the scale-line and 

the chord line it is well to let the 
child analyze the songs which he studies, 
telling where he finds scale-line and single 
scale steps, and where he finds chord line 
and single skips on chords. For written 
work to augment this analysis, it is sug- 
gested that the children be given mimeo- 
graph copies of simple songs and directed 
to show by some distinguishing sign where 
they find the different melodic devices 
which they have been studying... For in- 
stance, a circle might be used to enclose 
chord-lines and a rectangular figure to en- 
close scale progressions. Children take 
great pleasure in analyzing music in this 
way and they unconsciously commence to 
listen for these devices in compositions 
other than those which they use in their 
daily work. 

Sequential form is the next device to 
study. To define this in terms which the 
child will be able to grasp, it is necessary 
only to state that it means reproduction of 
a group of notes following the same pat- 
tern, each new group beginning upon a 
different scale step. Many illustrations can 
be found in the music readers. Sequential 
studies which are used in the daily singing 
lesson to develop pitch, and so forth can be 
made to serve as a point from which to 
start. 

The exercise from which the teacher 
decides to work should be written on the 
board and attention called to the pattern 
being followed. The figure used in each 
repetition should be marked off into phrases’ 
in order to call to the child’s notice the 
way in which the original figure is being 
modified and repeated. 

Children should be asked to suggest other 
melodic phrases which could be used in 
sequences, and each figure should be 
written on the board and sequences sung 
from it. For written work, the teacher may 
sing or dictate an adaptable phrase and 
ask the class to write the figure and build 
sequences from it. The child should be 
encouraged to begin his repetition on tones 
other than the next scale step and to get 
away from slavishly following the same 
general direction. 


Repetition and Cadence 
WO DEVICES remain to be taught— 
repetition and the cadence. Repetition 
differs from the sequence in this—it is the 
exact reproduction of the notes used in a 
melodic figure, whereas sequence is the 
repetition of a pattern using notes different 
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from those expressed in the original state- 
ment. Then, again, repetition may mean 
the use of the same note two or three times 
in succession. Through analysis, the child 
should receive drill enough to make him 
thoroughly understand the difference be- 
tween sequence and repetition. In the 
matter of cadences it is necessary only to 
teach that when half way through the mel- 
ody it is well to stop on some tone of the 
dominant triad. This solves the problem 
of the semi-cadence sufficiently for his 
needs. For the closing cadence, emphasize 
the fact that mi, sol, ti and re are good 
notes to use before the closing tone which 
in early attempts to compose should always 
be the keynote. Mimeograph copies of 
melodies for analysis should be used to test 
the child as each new step in melody writing 
is developed; but by far the greatest 
amount of analysis should be done from the 
music reader in connection with the sing- 
ing lesson. This constant analysis helps 
not only in melody writing but also in 
sight singing. 

Having become familiar with these dif- 
ferent mediums through which variety in 
melody may be secured, the child has 
reached the point where he is ready to set 
words to music. It is much better to begin 
working with words because they have an 
emotional value in stimulating the imagina- 
tion, and because the rhythm in poetry helps 
the child to develop rhythmic sense as it ap- 
plies to music. The easiest poems to begin 
with are the Mother Goose Rhymes. For 
instance, the first stanza of Jack and Jill is 
a very good selection to work with: 1. on 
account of its simplicity and its popularity 
with children; 2. on account of its very 
pronounced accent; 3. because of its value 
in teaching the child what is meant by “fol- 
lowing the line of accent.” 


Scanning for Rhythm 

*HE WORDS should be read aloud. 
For the sake of getting the rhythm, 
the teacher should scan it, asking the child 
to listen for long and short beats in the 
poem. The fact that there is a long beat 
followed by a short beat throughout should 
be called to the class’s attention, also that 
the melody that is to accompany the words 
can be so planned as to be written in eight 
measures. This allusion to form is all that 
is necessary as it is quite natural for chil- 
dren to think music in phrases of four meas- 
ures. The half-way stop in the words might 
be noted and the children reminded that at 
this point it would be well to rest on some 

note of the dominant chord. 

After this preparation the verse should 
be scanned again and then the teacher 
should ask the children to plan a rhythmic 
pattern on which to build up their melody. 
It will be surprising to note the number 
of children who will at once decide that 
6/8 time is the best medium through which 
to express this rhyme in music. Next let 
them decide in what key they want their 
melody written. 


(Continued on page 597) 
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The English Horn 

HEN WE sit quietly listening to an 

unusually plaintive, sad, pastoral 

tune from one of the orchestral 
voices, a tune lightly accompanied by soft 
strings and woodwinds, we can nearly al- 
ways feel assured that no other instrument 
in the orchestra than the English horn is 
capable of this weird expressiveness of an 
almost Oriental tinge. 

The velvety, languorous voice of the Eng- 
lish horn is unusually effective in charac- 
teristic music of a special nature. Its song 
is best projected as a solo voice rather 
than as an ensemble unit, for its vibratory 
utterance is easily obliterated by the vig- 
orous overtones of the other woodwinds, 
the brasses and even the strings. It is a 
peculiarly sensitive melodizer and, in order 
to appear at its best, must present itself 
in a setting that does not infringe too 
forcefully upon its colorful and flexible 
range of effort. Its best appearance in 
company is as a mildly delineating songster, 
not aggressive nor raucous, but a trifle 
sentimental, a trifle Oriental, a great deal 
pastoral and entirely egotistical. The ac- 
companying group must be subordinate to 
its effort just as is a group of elders which, 
in listening to the child story-teller, ex- 
aggerates its quiet, wide-eyed eagerness and 
interest by their own attitudes. 

The range of the English horn, as read 
on the staff, is the. same as is that of the 
oboe: 


Ex.1 


(The newer model of the oboe exhibits 
the added B flat below this former range: 


Ex. 2 


é = 
but this extra note, as yet, has not been 
added to the English horn’s scope.) 

While the visible range is as above given, 
the actual sound of its scale compass is a 
perfect fifth below the actual notation. 
Thus the English horn is a transposing in- 
strument and a melody, to sound correctly, 
must be written a perfect fifth higher than 
it would appear if written for a non-trans- 
posing instrument. It also must have a 
key signature of one flat less or one sharp 
more than the original signature. Thus 
its sound range is: 


Bx.3 
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Like the oboe, the English horn is a de- 
scendant of the old  schalmey-pommer 
family. Its direct lineage is traced to the 
alto pommer which was a keyed pipe of 
about thirty inches in length. This antique 
reed exhibited the following range: 


Ex.4 


which has not been greatly altered since 
this alto pommer gave forth its rough, im- 
perfect utterance as a factor in the mediae- 
‘val orchestras, 
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A Few of the Odd Woodwinds 
By ARTHUR OLAF ANDERSEN 


The pipe of the English horn is thicker 
and longer than that of the oboe, terminat- 
ing in a peculiar bell, somewhat pear- 
shaped or bulgy in appearance. Its 
mouth-piece tube is a trifle longer than the 
oboe’s but slightly bent in an outward and 
downward direction from the player’s lips. 
The three joints, upper, middle and bell 
joints, are similar to but larger than those 
of the oboe. j 

The technic of both the English horn 
and the oboe is the same although the 
larger reeds employed make the tonal emis- 
sion of the English horn somewhat easier 
of control. The lower range of this in- 
strument is inclined to be rather expression- 
less and unpleasant whether in f or p. 


Ex.5 
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Half tone trills on the B and.C are im- 
possible as is also the whole-tone trill on 
B. The whole tone trill-on C may be 
effected only with considerable difficulty 
and rather unsatisfactory results. 

The middle register: 

Ex.6 
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is the» most useful and the most flexible 
portion of the range. It is full, rich, throaty, 
in the contralto sense, and extremely ex- 
pressive. 

The rest of the upward range is consid- 
erably like the same register on the oboe 
but without the latter’s fullness and 
brilliance : 
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There are three semi-tones above this 
range, F, F% and G, which because of 
their disagreeable quality are rarely used. 
Trills are technically impossible on these 
impractical top notes. 

The uses of the English horn in ensemble 
are singularly limited to light passage work 
with strings and other woodwinds, but even 
in this capacity it lends but little to the 
general tonal scheme outside of a mild as- 
sistance in melody doubling and a some- 
what unsatisfactory harmonic filling. In 
the following extract, from Charles M. 
Loeffler’s Symphonic Poem, “La Villanelle 
du diable,” an exceptionally fine passage of 
melody doubling is exhibited: 


Ex.8 Flute, Piccolo, Oboe 
Movemento di Valzer 
en 


Honegger, in “Le Roi David,” uses it 
in a duet capacity with the bassoon in the 
Cantique du berger David, with a very soft 
accompaniment of two clarinets and high 
violins : 


Ex.9 Eng. H. 
Andantino 


Another interesting example in ensemble 
is disclosed in Debussy’s “Iberia” in which 
the English horn doubles with soft French 
horns and first violins with accompanying 
oboe, clarinet, piccolo, flute and strings : 


Ex.10 Eng. oH. 
Moderé 


A lovely bit of English horn melody is 
found in Chausson’s “Symphony in B Flat,” 
slow movement. 


Ex, 11 
Tres lente 
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In this solo passage, due consideration is 
paid to the egotistical attribute of the in- 
strument, as only very soft tremolo strings 
in ppp are used as a background for the 
quaint, haunting song utterance. 

Taken all in all the English horn is a 
specialized instrument requiring careful 
handling in order to disclose its presence 
to the listener. Thus its usefulness is best 
asserted in music of a weird, Oriental 
nature or in expressions depicting the 
pastoral, the quieter moods of the elements, 
or in the song of the lonely shepherd. It 
has gained considerably..in popularity dur- 
ing the last thirty years, the modernists 
finding vast possibilities in its exotic voice. 


The Oboe d’ Amore 


NOTHER member of the double reed 

family, the oboe d’ amore, which has 
not been much in evidence since the days of 
Bach, has recently been re-discovered by 
the composers and we find it in the orches- 
tral scores of such well-known writers 
as Strauss, Ravel and other modernists, 


This mezzo-soprano oboe is a ' 
instrument, slightly larger thar 
Its written range is similar to 
except for the low B flat: 
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the sound, however, is a minor 
low the written note: 
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ts 
Consequently the music for this voice 
be three flats more or three sl 
than the original signature. A ¢ 
in A major should be notated i 
Or a work in F major should. 
in four flats. Its best keys are the 
ing sharp signatures for, in cases ij 
the three sharps are subtracte 
sharp signature, the number of 
with which the player mus 
agreeably lessened. t 
The fingering of the oboe d 
the same as is that of the oboe. 
two trills which should be avoid 
of the mechanism of the instrun 
are the half and whole tone shakes 
est B: } 
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The trill on middle C is nea 
sible, especially the half tone 
D flat: 


Ex. 15 


Other trills which find no f 
technic of the instrument are: 
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The tone quality of the obot 
not as pungent as is that © 
proper. There is manifest a 
tess and serenity of song w 
able for expressions of t 
devotional feeling. 

The following excerpt for 0! 
is garnered from Bach’s 
“Phoebus and Pan,” Aria 
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Another bit of melody 
instrument, from Ravel's Bé 
companied by two bassoons an 
in a typically monotonous, Sp 
mical figure and soft low strir 
mitting the hautbois d’ 
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Popular Tylusic ? 


‘ently four pupils of high school 
isked me if I would teach them 
las songs. I told them I would 
‘them in sight reading, and if 
‘really cared for these songs 
fould learn to play them with- 
y help. This doesn’t seem to 
however. They enjoy 
give them and don't 
it up; but they say 
are bored when they 
; assieal’ pieces. What 
) with them? 

pupils do not care for Bach 
ore serious minded students 
ould it be advisable to omit 
pyentions” (that is, not force 
$ » they probably will not 
beyond the fourth or fifth 


—E. M. K. 


‘i to have on hand a list of bright 
Ictive modern pieces of all grades, 
y break the monotony of a too 
ogram. Sandwich these in be- 
older classics, giving a modern 
-a Bach Invention; a Mozart 
ay come next, then another mod- 
Pupils like variety; it pays to 
ie style radically from one-piece 


pupils that popular music is 
serious study any more than 
lippings are suitable for a 
ature. Let them read such 
emselves, if they like, and let 
| about points that they do not 
Perhaps as they become: fa- 
e music popular trash will 
ve appeal. 


echnical Dylethods 


ied piano for at least 
and have given recitals 
cess. Here is the 
always been taught 
my pupils that lift- 
slow practice is ab- 


ed teachers, going 
ys that lifting the fin- 
e of time. The reason 
tes tension in the 


I find myself very 
over both my own 
-  Searmene for after 
good playing I find 
ng to go back to simple 
/ to correct some ten- 
occurred through 
slow practice. 
d so much about the 
of finger lifting, I 
ir opinion of it. My 
does not approve of 
m for the beginner, 
His 


. I realize that 
eight is essential 
duction but believe 
the wrist is some- 


used in playing. 
efore apparently 
ds of teaching be- 
distinct methods 
st in regard to the 
pr lifting. Which 
Pp. 


of clavier playing, the 
sht that fingers alone 
ce all the necessary 
a dictum that, in 
grace, the hands 
level, and should 
nor sidewise except 
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In the early nineteenth century, however, 
the piano action grew heavier and more 
tone-power was constantly demanded of 
the expert pianist. In order to satisfy 
this demand without disturbing the con- 
ventional position of the hand, resort was 
had to raising the fingers high in the air, 
thus hitting the keys harder and_ harder. 

It took courageous innovators, especially 
Chopin and Liszt, to relax these rigid 
rules, and to use arm and hand muscles 
in a freer, more sensible manner. But 
it was long before the fetish of high- 
raised fingers waned; even now this fetish 
has its devoted adherents. 

The real reason for this change comes 
from the discovery that power and repose 
in playing are secured much more satisfac- 
torily through utilizing such natural fac- 
tors as forearm rotation and arm-weight. 
Why, then, rely on the difficult motions 
of pulling constantly on the fingers and 
wrists, while mere passive arm and hand 
movements, properly directed, will pro- 
duce smoother and better controlled tone? 
Did you ever realize that the very hit of 
the high finger upon a key produces a. dis- 
agreeable noise which vitiates the resultant 
tone, just as the scratch of a phonograph 
needle impairs the effect? 

On the other hand, the pendulum has 
sometimes swung too far in the opposite 
direction, that of gluing the fingers to the 
keys under all conditions. If, by raising 
the fingers at any time, clearness is added 
to a passage, by all means raise them. 
Scales in double thirds and sixths, for in- 
stance, are helped by throwing the fingers 
slightly outward, above the keys. Also, 
it is well for young pupils to gain control 
over finger motions, however little they 
may afterward be used; hence the “old- 
fashioned” finger exercises should not be 
wholly neglected. The wise teacher will 
learn from experience just where such 
motions are of advantage, and will not be 
hide-bound by any so-called “modern 
methods.” 

I advise you to follow out the precepts 
of your present teacher. After studying 
different systems in this way, you will be 
all the better prepared to pass judgment 
on their merits and to adopt in your own 
practice what you ultimately decide to be 
the most effective and sensible. 


Grading and Accurate 
Reading 


(1) I have just finished Bach’s 
Inventions and am also studying 
The Art of Finger Dewterity, by 
Czerny. I play the 4-5 grade music 
in Tun Erupn.almost at sight, and 
use the 6-7 grade music for study. 
What grade do you consider me in? 

(2) My small sister (age, nine 
years) started taking piano lessons 
last June, and for the first four 
months did very well; but now she 
has forgotten even how to read the 
notes. Often her teacher has to 
stop her and have her count up the 
lines to find the notes, She can al- 
ways figure them out. But she just 
doesn’t seem to care to know them 
any better but instead just “hits 
at them.’”’ How can this fault be 
cured?—N. L. W. 


(1) Probably your grade is 6 although I 
should have to hear you play to make sure. 
(2) Slow and accurate practice is the 
only remedy. Try having her practice 
from the end, instead of the beginning, 


Hamitton, M. A. 


of a new assignment. Let her learn the last 
measure first, then the one before it, and 
then let her put the two measures together. 
She should go backward in this way, prac- 
ticing not more than two measures at a 
time, until the beginning is reached. If, for 
instance, there are twelve measures to be 
learned, let her practice them in this or- 
der: 


7 


and so on. 

Other assignments, in advance or re- 
view, should be treated with the same ac- 
curacy as to details, until she cultivates 
more reliable habits. 


Renewing One’s Piano Study 


I would greatly appreciate your 
advice as regards studying the pi- 
ano by myself. I studied four 
years but gave it up five years ago. 

Since then I have played a great 
deal, and have developed my inter- 
pretative sense rather than my 
technic. I am now at college and 
having many duties outside—includ- 
ing instruction of twelve children. 

I can devote but one or two hours 
a day to practice. o 

How may I best use my_ limited 
time, and what studies and pieces 
would be suited to my case?—I. D. 

I advise you always to begin your prac- 
tice with fifteen to twenty minutes of finger 
exercises, scales or arpeggios. You will 
find materials for these in James Francis 
Cooke’s “Mastering the Scales and 
Arpeggios.” 

Proceed then to an equal time on more 
formal studies, those of Cramer, Clementi, 
or, for more modern études, Arthur Foote’s 
Nine Etudes, Op. 27, and Sinding’s Twelve 
Concert Etudes, Op. 10. 

For the rest of your practice, alternate 
the classics with the moderns. As to the 
former, I suggest, for a start, Bach’s First 
Partita, Mozart’s Sonata in A major, Men- 
delssohn’s Fantasy, Op.-16, No. 2. For 
moderns, try Debussy’s Valse, La plus que 
lente, Cyril Scott’s Pierrot No. 2, and 
Rachmaninoy’s Polichinelle. 


Work in Early Grades 


(1) I am using Presser’s Begin- 
ners’ Book for the younger begin- 
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ners, and Mathews’ Graded Course 
for those a little older. What is 
good to use with Mathews’ first 
book ? 

(2) I have one’ pupil who has 
completed Presser’s Beginners’ 
Book’’ and half of the “Students” 
Book No. 2,” in twenty lessons, 
About. how much should a pupil ac- 
complish in these lessons, and what 
should I give her to go with the 
“Students’ Book’? We are taking 
up scales and arpeggios in addition 
to what is in the book. Is this 


correct ? 
—MRS. O. 0. 


(1) With the younger pupils you would 
find useful “Two and Twenty Little Studies 
on Essential Points in First Grade Piano 
Teaching,” Op. 38, by Helen L. Cramm. 
Next in advancement may come “Twelve 
Piano Etudes for Young Students,” by 
Mathilde Bilbro, or “Keyboard Adven- 
tures,” by A. Louis Scarmolin. 

(2) The pupil has done all that could be 
expected in so short a time. I suggest your 
using Studies in Musicianship by Stephen 
Heller, Book I, for this pupil (published 
by the Presser Company). Certainly scales 
and arpeggios should constantly be used 
as a background. 


©Ghe Ghumb Joints, and 
(Changes of Deter 


(1) I am at a loss to know what 
to do for pupils whose thumbs turn 
back at the second joint, that is, 
double-jointed thumbs. The diffi- 
culty seems to be joined to a tight- 
ness between the thumb and _ first 
finger, where there is no stretch. 

(2) Can you give me any rule for 
passing from duple to triple meter, 
or does one simply follow his own 
feeling about it? TI find this change 
often in songs and hymns, and would 
like advice about the two meters in 
the same piece.—G. F. McC. 


(1) Strengthen the thumb joint by giy- 
ing plentiful exercises for passing the 
thumb under the other fingers, and apply 
such practice by giving considerable scale 
work. For young pupils, especially, I 
should avoid stretches that throw the 
thumb out of joint, until better control is 
secured. 

(2) Unless other directions are given, 
such as a change from Andante to Allegro, 
I should observe the same length of beat, 
making a measure of triple meter half as 
long again as one in duple meter. In a 


change from common time € to alla breve 


& the beats naturally become twice as 
fast. But the composer may indicate a still 
quicker increase, such as that in passing 
from the Grave of the introduction in Bee- 
thoyen’s Sonata Op. 13 to the following 
Molto Allegro, where a half-note equals 


an eighth note in the Grave section |= % 
ripe 
Referring again to the matter of estdes 
jointed thumbs, Mrs. F. B. writes a similar 
question in regard to several of her pupils. 
In addition to what I have said above, I 
may especially recommend a new book of 
technical exercises by I. Philipp entitled 
“The Passing Under of the Thumb.” This 
book furnishes a large number of such 
exercises as I have suggested for strength- 
ening the thumb muscles. 
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A lyre of the Golden Period of Egypt 
under the Rameses, when harps and 
flutes in the processions of musicians 
are the first authentic records of con’ 


certed music. 
I more last minute difficulties than 
any other musical instrument. The 
violinist and cellist have four strings to 
keep in perfect condition. The harpist has 
forty-seven! If an important string, one 
on which the melody is being played, slips 
or tightens, due to atmospheric conditions 
or the newness of the string, there is noth- 
ing for the harpist to do but to stop and 
tune it or to play on with a discord. There- 
fore the concert harpist’s first consideration 
must be to have no new strings on his in- 
strument, no dead or frayed strings and 
no false strings. It takes a very well- 
seasoned player to give a creditable pub- 
lic performance when mechanical difficul- 
ties of this kind are to be overcome. The 
harp must be protected as much as pos- 
sible from drafts. A chair too high or 
too low, which tends to make false har- 
monies, and a slippery floor which will 
not hold the harp in position in difficult 
pedal passages, are other conditions that 
have frequently brought the uninitiated 
performer to grief. A harpist should 
always arrange to go-over his entire pro- 
gram on the day of the recital, if possible, 
in the hall where he is scheduled to play, 
and on the instrument he is to use. 

The harpist as well as the pianist fre- 
quently has to play on a strange instru- 
ment. If he has “tried it over” and knows 
its assets and liabilities he can bring out 
all its beauty and cover up any defects, 
for he will often find that the grasp or 
touch he uses on his own instrument will 
not do at all on another. This is partly 
due to the quality of string. Some are 
very heavy while others are of lighter 
quality. Of course a light-weight string 
cannot be struck with the same force as a 
heavy string. Also, harps, even good 
ones, differ greatly in tone. In some the 
bass may be heavy and rich and the upper 
register too brilliant or harsh. In others 
the middle octaves may be full-toned and 
beautiful and the inadequate or 
smothered. 


HE HARP probably gives its player 


bass 


Confidence an Asset 


f THE performer has given all the 
recital numbers careful and thorough 
preparation, if he is perfectly familiar 


By Marion M. BANNERMAN 


Almost no other musical instrument has such a romantic appeal 
to the imagination as does the harp. Its association with royal and 
religious pageantry of past ages has crowned it with a halo that will 
not fade. Nor is there another instrument of which the tone in itself 


calls to the mind so much that is individual. 
strings will give color to a whole orchestral mass of tone. 


One sweep over the 
Its light- 


some figures can evoke a fairy world with its dancing sprites; or, in 
mass, it can create visions of the heavenly choirs in “Hallelujahs!” 
It is for these reasons that the harp has a never fading fascination 
for its student as well as for its auditor—EpiToRIAL NOTE. 


with harp and hall, if he knows his in- 
strument is in perfect condition, then when 
the hour for the concert has struck he 
should have nothing to fear. 

Worry at the last minute can be only a 
destructive force, never a constructive. 
When the musician walks onto the public 
platform he should do so with assurance 
and conviction of his own ability. Audi- 
ences usually are eager to be pleased. Let 
him feel sure he is going to interest them 
and he will. Many young musicians grow 
to doubt their ability and their memories 
and become addicted to stage fright be- 
cause they have been allowed by their 
parents and teachers to appear in public 


without adequate preparation. To be sure, 
frequent public appearances are necessary. 
The beginner in concert work has to grow 
accustomed to playing in halls before a “sea 
of faces,’ and with each successful per- 
formance his confidence and inspiration 
increase. 

But suppose those first few perform- 
ances are bad or even mediocre. Suppose 
them accompanied by blunders, by faulty 
technic, by bad interpretation, perhaps 
even an open break. Will it not take 
months and even years to wipe quite out 
the memory of that awful moment when 
the mind went blank and the performer 
“forgot”? 


MARCEL GRANDJANY 


Eminent French Virtuoso-Harpist, and Professor of the Harp at the Paris 
Conservatoire. 
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Fond mothers and proud 1 
cannot wait until the foi 
properly laid. The “Lae 
“Men’s Club” wants the st 
for it, and the mother think 
the performance is not 
not matter. Probably it w 
the audience who are kind ai 
the young artist, but th 
or near failure puts an 
in the way of the young 


“My three years of 
American Academy in 
a laboratory for the wor! 
theory. I needed no in 
preciation of the art of 1 
though I had entered th 
cathedral of the fine — 
door, I did not yet—in s§| 
mate relation of the arts— 
contact with the other 
me.’”—Dr, Howarp | 
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THE CLOCKWORK DOLL 


To be played with automatic precision, for the best effect. Grade 3. 
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An original four-hand number. Very sprightly. 
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DREAMY WALTZ 


ypical slow waltz; of the style now returning to fashion. Grade 2. 
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DANCE OF THE DWARFS 


Quaintly imitative. A good staccato study. Grade 2. 
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ry characteristic. A]most in the “five-finger position” throughout. Grade 1. 
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Ghe Pedal Helps the @hild 


‘ By LuciLLt—E NANCY WAGENFELDT 


“OW INTERESTING are those first 
steps toward learning how to play 
the piano! ‘The eyes of the children 
wide with wonder, and everything is 
cinating adventure. Their little 

are beginning to glide up and down 
ey-board. They are coming under 
. Stories which are told with tones 
eing learned. But how the child al- 
‘tooks forward to something new— 
thine different! “What are those 
t things down there near the floor? 
e they used? What are they for? 
j can I use them?” These questions 
Siten asked by the ambitious little 


ne teachers think the child should be 
advanced before any pedaling is 
ht of; but if the desire for it is 
eld too long it may prove somewhat 
fil. If its use is strictly forbidden, 
hild will try to experiment with it 
fut the teacher’s knowledge. He is 
Vhold the damper pedal down through 
changes of harmony and through 
| Doing this, his ear ‘is becoming 
Womed to hearing music blurred into 
jonious dissonances. Having become 
Var with this, he will feel, for a time 
correct pedaling is taught, as though 
Ming were lacking, because the “buzz” 
ithe ear has always heard is absent. 
trying task to re-train the ear. 
it not be better to give the children 
ion on this subject before they have 
dd habits than to let them start on 
Own initiative and bring about un- 
e results? 


Jevelop the Native Ability 
WLDREN have intelligence. Give 
lem credit for it and help them to 
1 Very often, almost always, 
ll the pedal at the extreme right 
pedal. Do not let this error 
jout correcting it. It is not a 
it is a’ “damper” pedal. Its 
increase the volume of the 
can play as loudly without 


‘Letrers From 


dows and Gears 

‘i 

pupils like to call a minor 
hy because it follows behind its 
In playing his scales one of 
is to think it fair that the 
key should have a turn 
| bright relative major is 
lusic teacher would object to 


is fond of automobiles. In 
he likes to pretend that 
three gears of his auto. 
very slowly first. This is 
r tempo is second. When 
very rapidly, the car is 
on the boy plays the same 
part of the keyboard, he 
di ent car. 

_ Laura Anrornetre Lancs, 


n Prescribes for Himself 


enjoyed those articles 
h give those of us who 
for various reasons have 
easure of musicai instruc- 
‘the encouraging news that 
it is possible to take up 
d learn to play it in a 
to oneself, one’s family 


located where there were 
with no money for 
there had been, 1 strug- 
hat I could, doing what 
u pleasure and the gen- 
\ of 8 hysician in a town 
ants, Not until I 

s it my privilege to have 


4 ¢ 


it. But it does change the quality of the 
music. It sustains the tones. 

Without telling anything about right or 
wrong pedaling give an illustration of both. 
Have the pupils close their eyes and listen 
carefully while you play. When asked 
which way they like better, nine times out 
of ten they will decide in favor of the one 
which is correct and will begin to listen 
to their own playing to see what effect 
is produced. 

A very good beginning for this work 
is to give the child a book of pedal 
studies that so clearly illustrate what vou 
are explaining that the student readily 
grasps the idea. They can be used about 
the middle of the second year or the be- 
ginning of the third—depending on the 
ability and advancement of the pupils. 
They quickly see that the pedal should be 
up while the key is being pressed and that 
the pedal is used immediately after the 
key is played—that it should be changed 
after each note. 


The Use of Hymns 


FTER the pedal studies, hymns are 

very good for illustrating certain 
difficulties along this line. Besides, every 
musician should be a good player of hymns. 
In hymns the pedal should be changed for 
every chord and note. Gradually work to- 
ward using the pedal in pieces—simple 
melodies are the best to start with, seeing 
that the pupils change it at each new tone. 
Remember that the pedal is pressed immedi- 
ately after the tone is played and not 
while it is being played. This is called 
syncopated pedaling. When they come to 
a run (if they have listened and followed 
your instructions faithfully) they will in- 
tuitively refrain from using any pedal, 
because it does not “sound pretty.” They 
quickly hear the unpleasantness of runs 
when played in this manner. 

By teaching in this way the pupil's 
curiosity and ambition are being satisfied, 
he is being kept from forming bad habits, 
and he is learning something of great 
yalue. 


Etupe FRIENDS 


the services of a professional -violin teacher. 
So, when the opportunity came, I got out my 
violin and started in to make up for lost 
time. By having two instruments, one at 
home and one at the office, I was able to get 
in at odd moments a reasonable amount of 
practice. 

In two and one-half years, in this irregu- 
lar manner, I finished my exercises in the 
seventh position, and I shall soon finish F. 
Hermann’s second book. I do not expect to 
become a fine player, but what I can do I 
want to do right: and there is plenty of good 
music that is playable even for me. 

What I have done others can also do, and 
the benefit to one’s self and to one’s family is 
a thing to rejoice in, even if it is possible 
only to glimpse the heights to which one 
might have risen if money and teachers could 
have been obtainable at the age when artists 
are made, 

I have no aspirations toward being a pro- 
fessional musician. I am a doctor. But the 
pleasure of having « hobby in music is a 
good thing for those of us who are so In- 
clined, 

An Ervpr FRIEND. 


Singing the Counts 
To THe Ervupr: 

It seems difficult for children to learn to 
eount without singing the counts. Conse- 
quently, when a high note is played, the voice 
is strained to reach it. : 

The result is anything but beautiful. 

A yery effective remedy for this is to allow 
the child to do his counting in a whisper. 

Since one simply cannot sing in a whisper, 
jt will eventually become just as easy for 
the pupil to count aloud in one tone us to 

yhisper i ne tone. 
whisper in ol whats. 
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No King E’er 
Could Command 
More! 


Where the 

Monarch 

Usually Had to 

Wait Months 

and Had to 

Pay for All 

the Treasures 

His Messengers 
Brought to His Throne 
for His Examination 


The Music Teacher 
May Secure Quickly from the World’s 


Greatest Storehouse of Music a Choice 
Selection of Materials to Suit Described 
Requirements and Need Pay Only for the 
Music Actually Retained. 


Such Helpful, Convenient 


and Unsurpassed Service is 
Offered Through Presser’s 
“ON SALE” PLAN 


Used by Successful Teachers Everywhere! 


RIEFLY, the “On Sale” plan may be explained since it 
B is simplicity itself. All you need do is tell us your 

needs, as, for instance, how many pupils you expect to 
have, the approximate number in each grade, and whether 
you want teaching pieces or studies, or both, to use in teach- 
ing them. We then cheerfully send a generous selection of 
music that our experts believe will suit your purposes. No 
guarantee is asked as to amount kept. Full return privileges 
allowed on music not used or sold to pupils. Music sent 
“On Sale” may be kept until the end of the teaching season 
(June, 1931) and then returns and settlement made. Addi- 
tional lots of “On Sale” music may be ordered a& often as 
desired during the teaching season and you are invited to 
request by title any special numbers desired for examination. 


New Music May be Secured Automatically Each Month 


Each month (usually from September to May) we make up packages of new 
piano or new yocal numbers and send them for examination to those who 
have requested such service. These ‘“‘New Music On Sale’? packages are 
charged to the “‘On Sale’? account and returns and settlement need not be 
made until the end of the season. As often as sufficient music is available, 
packages of new Organ music, Violin music, Anthems or Choruses are sent 
on this same plan. Let us enter your name for New Musie packages in 
the classifications that interest you. 
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Examine Music Now to Secure the Best and Most | 


Desirable Music for the Coming Season. Just Write 
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Suitable Music for Examination. 
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N THOSE far-away days when, as re- 
mote as 550 B. C., the priests of Mem- 
phis and Thebes led their followers to 
devotion and obedience by the intoning of 
their oracles, began the discussion of voice 
production; and it would seem that the 
farther we have progressed in human his- 
tory the more balderdash has been en- 
grafted upon this really very simple art. 
Now, after all, just what is there about 
the art of singing that is so mysterious? 
Why is it that this question of “Voice 
placement,” which, in the end, is, or should 
be, nothing more nor less than the most 
natural manner of voice production—why 
is it that this normal process of nature 
should be veiled in a lot of jargon that 
leaves the reader or hearer only more mys- 
tified? Yes, why is this, when the whole 
secret lies in the successful application of 
the most fundamental and normal prin- 
ciples that run through the production of 
musical sounds by any and every creature 
to which the Great Maker gave the power 
of yocal utterance? 


The Elementals 


O, for a little while, let us reason to- 

gether on a few of these questions of 
“voice placement,’ which, in terms just a 
little more definite, is nothing more than 
the voice turned into the most natural song 
possible. 

As a very first consideration, let us fix 
firmly in our minds the great elemental 
and absolutely essential principle that 
only “the singing that soars with freedom 
and ease” is ever going to reach its state 
of greatest effectiveness. Only the vocal 
tone, which has been produced with a max- 
imum of relaxation in the organs and body 
producing it, will have about it that spon- 
taneity and power of being molded to the 
color of the sentiment to be expressed, 
that will give it the greatest possible power 
over its auditors. And mind you that “a 
maximum of relaxation” is what is here 
said; for there is no such thing as a result 
without a cause. There must be a certain 
amount of physical action in the production 
of any sort of sound; and no member of 
the body may act in any physical function 
without a certain amount of effort and 
contraction somewhere. It may be uncon- 
scious to the individual; but it is there. 
Were absolute relaxation to be attained 
and preserved, then the organs would 
simply lie in an inert state from which no 


ANYTHING worth learning is worth 
learning well. 

The following order of memorizing is 
worthy of any singer’s experiment, how- 
ever habitual another way may be to him. 

1. When working on a foreign aria, 
read the text through in translation first, 
as poetry; next read the foreign text, aim- 
ing of course to reconcile this with its 
English equivalent. It is obvious the more 

. knowledge the singer can ga‘’n of foreign 


tongues the more comprehensive and con- 


THE SINGER’S ETUDE 


Edited for August by 
EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


IT Is THE AMBITION OF THE ETUDE To Make THIs SINGERS DEPARTMENT 
‘*4SINGER’S ETUDE” COMPLETE IN ITSELF 


Vocal “Placement” 


By Lotti RIMMER 


sound or motion could come. So, when the 
teacher of sing’ng talks about “perfect re- 
laxation,” it is only that state where con- 
scious muscular effort has been eliminated 
and nature has been allowed to produce 
a tone with the same freedom, spontaneity 
and ecstacy with which song pours from 
the throat of a lark. 

Let the singer, with a real voice and mu- 
sical instinct, but cultivate this freedom of 


song and she not only has unlimited re-_ 


sources of expressional tone color at her 
command, but also has the world at her 
feet. 


An Essential 


OW IN THE.ACT of song the first, 

most vital and determining factor is 
breath. The one who has mastered breath- 
ing, has, one might almost say, opened the 
door of his greatest vocal possibilities. In 
her excellent book on Vocal Movement, 
Janet McKerrow declares that “not a sound 
can be emitted by the throat without a 
movement of the trunk, since the lungs are 
the bellows by which the. vocal cords are 
set into vibration.” With this as a starting 
point, then the training of those muscles 
which control the action of the trunk, and 
of its lower part especially, becomes of 
vital importance. By them the air is 


forced from the lungs, to be émployed at > 


the larynx in the production of tone. 
Thus is this part of the body kept in a 
state of constant motion, either expanding 
or contracting. 


We Begin 


OW, with the shoulders dropped into 

a relaxed state, inhale an easy, deep 
breath, with the back of the hand resting 
on the small of the back to discover if the 
vertebre expand backward at the same 
time that the abdominal muscles are moy- 
ing outward. By this method the body 
will be at ease, the thorax will remain 
open, and the voice will be freed. Until 
well in hand, it will be better to sit 


through these early exercises, as better re- 
laxation is thus possible. 

We are now ready to sing. With the 
method of breathing well in mind, and still 
sitting, sing the following exercises with 
a very free and spontaneous tone: 


lee niue fa do la si fa re no nee loniue 


fa re na. 


fa ro do ne la_ si 


At each rest, or breath mark (V), take 
plenty of time for inhalation, even though, 
at first, this does break up the rhythm of 
the music. 


Ex.:2 


nee_ 


Free breath and tone are just now the 
first considerations. Musical interpreta- 
tion is another feature of the art of song. 


= oe 
Sees heey 


nee 


Do not hurry; but do keep the exact 


rhythmical value of the notes in each 


phrase. 


. sound waves will be removed; 4 


Beauty of Tone 


HE BEAUTIFUL TONE has’ not 
alone its one fundamental sound but 


Plemorizing for the Singer 


By ALIcE ANDRINE 


vincing will be the arias to himself and 
likewise to his audience. 

After the poetic or dramatic content is 
worked out, memorize the text, phrase for 
phrase, as poetry, putting into it all the 
expression of your soul, 

2. This next step may seem a difficult 
one, but will well repay the effort spent. 
Read at sight every measure of the melody 
in tempo, strict tempo, at first slowly, 
singing or humming if necessary and con- 
centrating for accuracy. Tap the rhythm 


ov 
of the piano part so that you become men- 
tally as familiar with the musical construc- 
tion of the accompaniment as your ear must 
be with its rhythm. This is particularly 
suggested to singers who may not be able 
to play their accompaniments up to tempo, 
The idea is to memorize the whole musical 
content so that, at a wish, with open or 
closed eyes, every measure can be visualized 
as it is written. After an aria has been 
learned, practicing it without the aid of 
the piano and bearing strictly in mind the 


_ uncontrolled noise. 


also its overtones, which give it a m' 
individual charm and at the sam 
elusive something called color 
overtones of the voice are caug' 
the vocal cords and reinforce 
the bony structure of the chest ac 
sounding board and by the caviti 
bone-formations at the front of | 
It is by the proper use of the 
of these cavities that we attain th 
of tone-production which has bee 
nated as “singing in the mask”—tk 
being but another term for the fr 
the head. % 
In Physics we learn that the 
of a tubular musical instrument de 
reach its fullest effect till the comp) 
of the sound wave has reached a } 
a little distance from the tube its 
so it is with the voice. The voi 
absolutely free and at its best 1 
reached a point beyond the place 
at the larnyx. Here is where this 1 
ment in the mask becomes so 
imparting to the tone full freede 
without the least bit of forci 
to soar over a great orchestra 
becomes the dominating element o 
formance. To assist in acquiring 
ity to throw the voice into the t 
well to whisper the initial conso: 
jecting it by a slight impulse of 
by means of the abdominal muse 
will assist the vowels in “clin 
the frontal cavities of the head 
the same time, eliminates any t 
ward strain. 3 


Vibrato not Tremolk 


IBRATO does not mean the | 

olo which some singers px 
affect, and which, in culture 
circles, is considered nothing | 
Now, accor 
sound wave theories so clearly 
by H. Moore in his Elementar 
ena, this ugly tremolo is produ 
voice being strangled at its sou 
properly directed column of te 
supported by the breath contr 
coordinating muscles of the 
the torso, this strangled co 
eliminated; the interference 
of beautiful tone will be sustain 
will be a joy to the musical | 
will be no irritating tremolo — 
that is properly “placed.” 


tempo and rhythm, in due r 
rests, retards, acceleration: 
ings, develops self reliance a 
pitch. é 
It will not seem’ altogether 
to stress the value of sight-sin 
tice will suggest aids, even 
It is good training to become 
both systems, the stationary 
“do.” It is helpful in shar 
concentrating powers and in 
ear to strike repeatedly o 


wid 
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TUDE 


rying in distance from each other, 
yne’s ear, not fingers, judge the 
Gradually, by naming them over 
nind, your ear will become familiar 
manner of intervals such as “major 
ninor third,” “diminished seventh” 
nented fourth.” 
ersistent sight reading student is 
find himself subconsciously sing- 
susly by intervals and in “do-sol- 
hion, frequently gaining impetus 
jking (or hearing) on the piano 
ing chord in the accompaniment. 
' find advantages in both the 
and stationary “Do” systems. The 
ethod, with persistence, will de- 
tendency to establish perfect pitch 
mse of stability and surety. The 
§ easier, possibly, to grasp, since 
ote is always “Do,” and cognizance 
ken of half tones. In the key of 
Solute pitch names of tones F and 
would be sung Do—Fa, whereas, 
tionary method, the same tones 
2 Fa—Te. However, the 
P point is to learn to sight-read 


sung 


FOLLOWING is a formulated 
ement prepared by The Ameri- 
Academy of Teachers of Sing- 


erican Academy of Teachers 
€ is oiten asked questions re- 
ie possibilities of a career, either 
for concert, the conditions of 
j| amount of preparation needed, 
‘time and money, and so on. In 
eithe Academy has prepared an 
d Remember” list that we wish 
> the attention of both teachers 
its. 

dbody should undertake a pro- 
iNareer in singing, unless the call 
is imperative and _ irresistible. 
ents come to New York without 
cl, unprepared in one way or an- 
‘yn all ways, to meet the require- 
# difficulties of its life. Much 
ime, money and health would be 
Dirants and their parents or 
| realize that the road to suc- 
id arduous, and achieved by 
f exceptional gifts and stay- 


Tuined by incorrect teaching 
; therefore choose your 
s much care as you would 


s who make extravagant 

nd beguile by flattery. 

who advertise as 
ng authority.” 


“the 


sts, too!” 

the emphatic injunction of 
ig-master (maestro). 

se what he really meant 
ie rest should be sung” but 
should be rested.” 
these little rests are, any- 


interval of silence is 
st eloquent portion of 
a beauty of suspense 
that “mute moment in 
il, figuratively, reach 


in the manner best suited to one’s self, and 
then practice. Practice will only make it 
become second nature. 

Let the importance of repeating the 
words of an aria to the tempo of the 
music, without singing them, be noted. This 
will help very much to establish time, too 
often neglected. Tempo is a point to be 
kept foremost in mind. 

3. After words and music have been 
memorized separately, then comes the most 
interesting task of artistically weaving 
them into one fabric, and phrasing, color- 
ing and shading the finished product. Work 
zealously, singers, in your workshop! Like 
the carpenter, saw and hammer and carve 
away until there are no rough edges; like 
the weaver, codrdinate your soul with the 
threads of your voice and song; like the 
painter, color them with an eye for beauty, 
harmony and discriminating good taste. 
Your reward shall be the gift of the Gods 
—greater understanding. As never before 
will your whole being feel free to vibrate 
in rhythm, beauty and joy. 


Go Students of Singing 


Avoid teachers who claim the discovery 
of new and wonderful methods. 

Avoid teachers who claim results in a 
short or specified time. Voice is a 
physical development in which muscles 
are trained to codrdinate. This takes 
time and varies with each individual. 

Avoid teachers who claim to teach the 
method of some well-known artist with 
whom they have never studied, or pos- 
sibly only for a short period. 

Avoid teachers who offer a few tricks 


as a “cure-all” for vocal ills. They 
should be shunned as one shuns a 
quack doctor. 

Avoid “correspondence” teachers. Teach- 


ing requires personal contact, close ob- 
servation and constant reiteration. 

Remember that a beautiful, natural voice 
is no more valuable to its possessor 
than a beautiful violin or piano; it is 
just as difficult to master one as the 
other. 

Remember that a thorough musical 
foundation, languages and general cul- 
ture are indispensable. 

Remember that intelligence, diligence, 
vigorous health, and, in addition to 
these, financial resources, are necessary 
for the student. 

Remember that every singer should be 
prepared to study for at least four 
years. (This does not exclude the pos- 
sibilities of earning money by your 
voice within this period.) 

Remember that an operatic career is 
one of enormous difficulty, in which 
few achieve success. : 
All of the above recommendations are 
to assist, not to discourage you. 


Sing the Rests 


By H. EpMonp ELVERSON 


ahead for that next note and word which 
are to satisfy its anticipation. 

Then, to the singer there is an invalu- 
able provision, in this surcease of sound, 
for the vocal organs to readjust them- 
selves for the next note or phrase. In 
these intervals, however brief, the entire 
singing apparatus may be thrown instantly 
into a state of repose that helps immeas- 
urably toward their revitalization for the 
next effort and their endurance of the 
strain of a long program. 


FOR VOCALISTS 


The interesting and informa- 
tive material in these books 
makes each worth many times 
its price to singers, voice teach- 
ers and lovers of singing. 


WHAT THE VOCAL STUDENT 
SHOULD KNOW 
By NicHouas Dovury. Price $1.00 
An outstanding contribution to the 
jield of vocal literature. 


GREAT SINGERS ON THE ART OF 
SINGING 


By James Francis Cooxn, LL.D., 
Mus. Doc. 
Price $2.25 
Priceless advice from the great 
singers such.as Caruso, Melba, Sem- 
brich, Galli Ourci, and others, upoi 
every phase of voice study. 
HOW TO SING 
By Luisa TETRAZZINI Price $2.00 
Madame Tetrazzini points out the 
common stumbling blocks, the, essen- 
tial qualities and the turning-points 
in the training of a singer. 

HOW TO SUCCEED IN SINGING 
By A. Buzzi-Peccia, Price $1.50 
A practical guide for singers desir- 
ing to enter the profession. Touches 
all phases of the vocal art. 

DICTION FOR SINGERS AND 

COMPOSERS 
By Dr. Henry Gainps Hawn 
Price $1.75 
A volume of immeasurable value to 
singers. 


A REVELATION TO THE VOCAL 
WORLD 


By EDMUND MYER Price $.60 
A revelation of the physical, mental 
and emotional production, reinforce- 
ment and control of the singing 
voice. 
THE NEW YORK SINGING TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION; ITS STORY 
Price $2.50 
A record of agreement by famous 
teachers on essentials in voice teach- 
ing. 
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CMe READING VALUABLE READING? 


FOR PIANISTS 


In many cases the authors or 
authorities interviewed for 
chapters in these books are 
giving to the world advice 
and help for which more 
students than they can take 
are ready to pay large tuition 
fees. 


GREAT PIANISTS ON PIANO 
PLAYING 


By JAMES FRANCIS Cookn, 
LL.D., Mus. Doc. 
Price $2.25 
Advice from the very fountain heads 
of pianistic achievement. Hach chap- 
ter like a lesson with some renowned 
virtuoso. 


PIANO PLAYING WITH PIANO 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


By Josrr Hormann Price $2.00 
A great virtuoso’s answers to 250 
vital piano questions along with 


valuable chapters on important piano 
subjects. 


DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSES OF 
PIANO WORKS 
By EpwarRD BAXTER Perry Price $2.00 


Poetic, dramatic and historical analy- 
ses of some of the great piano favor- 
ites. 


WHAT TO PLAY — WHAT TO 
TEACH 


By HarRieTTE BRowerR Price $2.00 


An annotated outline of piano ma- 
terial arranged in program form ar- 
ranged progressively from first pupil 
recitals to the programs of virtuosi. 


WELL-KNOWN PIANO SOLOS AND 
HOW TO PLAY THEM 

By CHas. W. WILKINSON Price $2.00 

115 descriptions or playing hints on 


as many piano compositions by 
classic, modern. .and contemporary 
writers, 
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HARMONY BY MAIL 


A practical and thorough course of 40 lessons. 
Small monthly payments. 
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ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 
Lake Winola, Penna. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My methodis the way to prevent hairfrom growing again. 
Use it privately, at home. ookletfree. Write today 
enclosing three red stamps. We teach Beauty, Culture, 
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MUSIC ENGRAVING 


Piano, Band, Orchestra and Octavo work. We 
specialize in book work; also engraved titles. 


D. J. Mahler, 148-A Mahler Park, Providence, R. 1. 
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fulfilthis or her hopes of future study at 
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O HEAR aconcert organ recital to 

the very best advantage the listener 

should have at least three ears and 
should be suspended from the roef of the 
auditorium in such a way that he can be 
moved about in space to the position of 
best advantage. This is the startling dis- 
covery made by John G. Leitch, radio ex- 
pert of Station W. C. A. U., while perfec- 
ting plans for the best possible broadcast- 
ing of the huge Curtis Organ in the Irvine 
Auditorium of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Now since it is obviously impossible to 
suspend audiences in space, and since the 
endowment of three ears is not enjoyed by 
any member of the human race, it has been 
reserved for the radio engineers to supply 
these wants. 

The broadcasting of the Curtis Organ 
offered many difficulties, the old days of 
merely placing a device in front of the in- 
strument having long passed. The sus- 
pension of microphones in the organ cham- 
bers themselves, as is often done in the 
case of smaller church organs, was also im- 
possible, because of the great rush of air 
in these chambers. Again the opening and 
closing of the shutters, while all but in- 
audible to listeners in the auditorium, is 
most annoying over the microphone since 
many noises almost inaudible to the human 
ear assume terrific proportions when this 
small instrument is used. The old scheme 
of covering these little devices with bags 
was also found impractical in this case. All 
in all, it was soon realized that the prob- 
lem must be attacked along entirely new 
lines. 

Three microphones were suspended from 
the auditorium ceiling, each provided with 


(Constitution and By-laws for a Chorus or @hoir 


RURAL chorus which had been or- 

ganized without any special refer- 

ence to rules, regulations or quali- 
fications other than those of mutual wel- 
fare and interest found itself in need of 
a constitution and by-laws as business mat- 
ters accumulated. The chorus had been or- 
ganized somewhat spontaneously for the 
purpose of providing suitable music in the 
religious services of a group of churches 
in a township embracing an area of forty- 
cight square miles. The constitution and 
by-laws of the chorus are given in full as 
prepared by a committee and distributed to 
the fifty members. 


CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws or THe APOLLO 
MEN’s CHorus 
PREAMBLE 
We, the members of the Apollo Men's 
Chorus, do organize to unite our voices in 
song. Thus we strive to promote local co- 


Speration, inerease religious zeal and spread 
good cheer. 


STR ROR ORR RIO 
THE ORGANIST’S ETUDE 


Edited for August by 
EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


Dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the American Guild of Organists 


IT Is THE AMBITION OF THE ETUDE To Make THIS ORGAN DEPARTMENT 
**AN ORGANIST’S ETUDE” COMPLETE IN ITSELF 
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Broadcasting the Great @urtis Organ at the 


University of Pennsylvania 


By Grorce H. Eckuarpt 


THE CYRUS H. K. CURTIS ORGAN IN IRVINE AUDITORIUM, 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA 


three cords in such a manner that it could 
be moved about with ease, both upward 
aud downward, and to the left and right. 
It was found that a distance of some thirty 
feet from the organ itself eliminated the 
objectionable feature of the opening and 
closing of the shutters. 

With this annoyance overcome, the mi- 
crophones were moved about until the best 
possible position was found for each, that is, 
the position where it would obtain the best re- 
sults from one particular range of the organ, 
These positions would vary with every 
auditorium, but, once found, are stationary. 


The three microphones are connected to 
a “mixing panel,” a device which really 
“mixes” the music received by each. This is 
a most interesting process and one which it 
would obviously be impossible for a single 
pair of human ears to engage in, since the 
microphones are in three widely different 
locations. 

The deep bass, with its tremendous vol- 
ume presented a problem in itself. In the 
old methods, where a single microphone 
was used, there was a “crowding” of the 
device. This phenomenon was really just 
what the name implied—a great volume of 


By JouHn H. Jove‘ 


CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE I. 

SecTION 1, We shall be 
Apollo Men’s Chorus. 

ARTICLE II. 

Secrion 1. The motto of the chorus shall 


be: “Be sharp. Never be flat. Abvays be 
natural.” 


known as the 


ARTICLE IIT, 


Srcrron 1, The officers of the chorus shall 
cousist of a president, a business manager, a 
secretary and a treasurer. 


ARTICLE Iv. 
Duties of Officers. 


Section 1. President. 

a. Te shall preside at all business meet- 
ings. 

b. Ife shall be chairman of the execu- 
tive board. 

© Jt shall be his privilege to call extra 
sessions, appoint committees not other- 
wise provided for, fill vacancies and per- 
form such other duties as his office may 
require, 

d. He shall perform the duties of the 
business manager in the absence of that 
officer, 


Srecrion 2. Business Manager, 

a. He shall secure appointments and 
dates for entertainments of the chorus. 

b. He shall perform the duties of the 
president in the absence of that officer. 

SEcTion 3. Secretary. 

a. He shall keep 
business meetings. 

b. He shall keep 
executive board. 

ce. He shall check the attendance at 
practice and entertainments. 

ad, He shall count and record all funds 
placed in the treasury. 

e, He shall issue orders for the with- 
drawal of funds when authorized by the 
executive board, 

Secerion 4. Treasurer, 

a. Te shall care for all chorus funds 
in the name of the chorus. 

He shall use chorus funds to meet 
the regular and incidental expenses of the 
chorus, when he receives an order issued 
by the secretary, authorized by the exec- 
utive board and signed by the president. 


the minutes of all 


the minutes of the 


ARTICLE YV. 


Secrton 1, There shall be a musie direec- 
tor, 2 pianist, a transportation superintend- 


THE 


MUST 
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sound choking up the receiv 
as it were, and producing mo 
tory results. With the use 
microphones it was found pos 
the organ at its fullest volu 
dous achievement. 

The use of microphones 
positions of best reception is a 
forward in the broadcasting 
orchestras. The only objection 
rangement appears to be the Fr 
sightliness of these little de 
above the heads of the audien 
that an auditorium is filled } 
however, seems to have no ef 
reception. a 

One most interesting feature K 
been brought out in the matter 
ing. Despite the fact that in 
Curtis organ the broadcasti 
over some twenty-five miles 
eventually going out on the ai 
ting quietly at home listening 
willhear it a fraction of a 
than the man seated in the 
auditorium itself. This is di 
that radio waves travel at < 
lievably greater than that of 
themselves. 


it has been hitherto impos: 
to enjoy, but modern devices 
the gathering and shading 
yond the scope of one 
There will also be opened wi 
the artist, since the limitation: 
his instrument will be gr 
It is not at all improbable 
with the perfection of the 
devices, will open an entir 
concert music, wider and 
before conceived. 


ent and a eaptain for each 
eal sections, 
Secrron 2. Musie Director 
a. He shall direct the ¢ 
pb. He shall plan the 
ments, 

ec. He shall be ehair 
committee. 

ad. He shall appoint 

e. Tle may call an 
any time. 

Srcrion 3. Pianist. 


a. He shall accompan 
under the direction of t) 
Srorron 4. Transportatio 
a. He shall arrange 

of the chorus when n 
Secrion 5. Captains. ; 
a. It shall be the dut 


ARTICLE 
Committecs and 


Section 1. There shall 
board, a musie committee — 
committee. 

SECTION 2, 

a. The 


Executive — 
president, 
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ry, treasurer, music director (ex 
) and the transportation superin- 
wnt shall constitute this board. 

t shall pass upon all business mat- 
Sertaining to the chorus. Only such 
rs as it deems prudent shall be 
“upon by the chorus. 

t shall choose the music director, 
janist, the transportation superin- 
int and the nominating committee. 
(shoice of music director and pianist 
be endorsed by the chorus. 

IK 8. Music Committee. 

‘The four captains. the music direc- 
nd the pianist shall compose this 
\ittee. ; 

Tt shall select new music for the 


i shall determine the ability of each 
peant and pass upon his entering the 
‘bag Nominating Committee. 

{The nominating committee shall be 
yosed of three members. 

wt shall nominate candidates for all 
ove offices. 


ARTICLE VII. 
ii 1. This Constitution may be 
“it any regular meeting of the chorus 
sthirds vote of the members present, 
i that the proposed amendment shall 
) under the consideration of the 
> at least two weeks, 
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BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE 1. 
} Membership. 
uw i All members shall be residents 
@pi township. Ke 
2. WBighty cents shall be the ini- 
3. Bach applicant shall meet the 
if the music committee before assist- 
r: 


Hi4. Each applicant shall assist in 
ices before assisting in a concert. 
mb. After meeting the requirements 
WB and Section 4 of this Article, the 


applicant is an active member and is entitled 
to the use of one chorus coat and one chorus 
song book. 

Section 6. Any member may purchase a 
chorus song book for one dollar or earn the 
book by being an active member for one year. 

Srecrion 7. An absent member shall be 
considered active if he reports each absence 
to the secretary. 

Section 8. Any member waives his affilia- 
tion to the chorus by being inactive for one 
calendar month. 


ARTICLE II. 


SecTron 1. A majority of the total enroll- 
ment of active members shall constitute a 
quorum. 


ARTICLE IItl. 

Section 1. The third regular meeting of 
December shall be the regular time for elec- 
tion. 

Srecrion 2. All elections shall be by ballot. 

Secrion 3. The one receiving the majority 
of all yotes cast for an office is declared 
elected. 

Section 4. No member is eligible to hold 
more than one office at a time. 

Section 5. No person is eligible to hold 
office who is not a member of the chorus. 

Suction 6. The offices of president, busi- 
ness manager, secretary and treasurer shall 
be filled by election. 

Section 7. One term of office shall be one 
year, beginning January the first and ending 
December the thirty-first, or until the sucees- 
sor is qualified. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Section 1. Each Tuesday evening shall be 
the time for regular chorus practice. 
Section 2. Fifty voices shall be the max- 
imum enrollment. : 


ARTICLE V. 

SecTION 1. It shall be the order of the 
day at each practice, that, after forty-five 
minutes of practice, a period of not more than 
fifteen minutes, for rest and business, shall 
be allowed for. Any further business shall 
be conducted at the close of practice. 


A Story of the Doxology 
By Apa May PIAGET 


ime of the hymn which we sing 
durch services, called The Dox- 
taken from two Greek words 
an “an expression or word of 
5 well as from two Latin words 
van Gloria Patri or “Glory to the 
‘) The words which we use, 
‘God from whom all blessings 
ire first used in the last verse of 
mn called, Awake my soul and 
lisun. In the older hymn books 
Jhis hymn and the words written 
ip Ken in the year 1692, two 
ind thirty-six years ago. Bishop 
born in England in July 1637. 
‘ds for other beautiful hymns 
ing them, accompanied him- 
te. This latter is a stringed 
ith a pear-shaped body some- 
mandolin of today. 
ogy was first sung in the year 
rds arranged from the one 
alm and called “the Hun- 
The Old was added in a 
of the Psalter, in 1596, for 
‘tune in a new book. There- 
called the “Old Hundredth 
“Old Hundred,” as most 
now. 
ws the name of the com- 
‘music; it is an old German 
Ly and was first used in a 
“Four-voiced Chorals,” by 
also in another collection of 
d “The Geneva Psalter.” It 
Handel when asked who was 
of this hymn said it was 
er, but of this we are not 
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Praise God from whom al] blessings flow; Praise 


crea-tures here 


Him ail be - low; 


Fa-ther, Son and Ho-ly Ghost. A- men. 


ier 


* 


to the end, hands together. In the last 
two measures we need play only the top 
notes in the bass clef, if our hands are 
too small to manage the lower notes with 
the high ones. Then, on Thanksgiving 
Day, we may gather our family about 
the piano and sing together the words 
which Bishop Ken wrote as a hymn of 
praise and thanksgiving. 


rrect value. 


iS adeisable not to registrate at first but instead only use @ light 
| Stop in order that every note shall be distinctly heard, and each be 
5 Afterwards, of course, use registration. The 
b not be broken or interrupted. If the registration is indulged 
there is always bound to be a hesitancy and feeling of insecurity 
Bio a successful performance.”—-WILttAM C. Cart. 
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The standard in organ blowers for 30 years. 


Quiet, efficient, inexpensive — it will improve 


the performance of any organ. 


Made in all sizes. Let us send you the catalog. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


HARTFORD, 8 


LIST of cities and churches and or- 

gans will surprise the buyer into 
realization that Austin organs stand pre- 
eminent among the most discriminating 
purchasers. The famous large Austins 
are heralded throughout many sections 
in churches and concert halls, This is 
true of all parts of the country. Smaller 
instruments seem to have in generous 
proportion all the good qualities that 
distinguish the larger installments. 

The utmost care is given to organs of 
whatever size and dimensions and as far 
as they extend in registration they show 
the like excellency. Even greater propor- 
tionate impression has been made at 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO.| 


165 Woodland St. 


Hartford, Conn. 


SRO REN ROIS ROE LOIN 


CONNECTICUT 
@ 4457 


POWER 


POWER @ 
DEPT. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


AUSTIN ORGANS 


VERMOND KNAUSS SCHOOL 
OF ORGAN PLAYING 

Courses fin Church Organ; Concert, Municipal and 
Residence Organ; Theatre Organ. Post-graduate in- 
struction. Normal courses. Summer classes. Specially 
designed organ studio building. Instructors of ability 
"ah am Enrollment any time in any course. 
atalog. 
210-E. NORTH SEVENTH STREET 


ALLENTOWN, PENN. 
RAYN R:DALHEIMace 
i : 


usiC INTERS 


and ENGRAVERS 


ANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE 
o™~ ~ WRITE FOR PRICES ~ ~~ 


2054 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 


A NEW BOOK FOR THE EVENING SERVICE 


UESPER 
(HIMES 


THE BOOK YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR 


Edited with careful dis- 
crimination —none but 
the best hymns included 


A substantial proportion of the dignified hymns of the Church and a wide range of popu'ar hymns 
with a distinct evangelistic appeal make this a collection of great utility in the Sunday evening 
service, mid-week prayer-meeting, missionary gatherings, and the Young People’s Society. The 
book contains 300 inspiring hymns; 22 responsive readings; 7 orders of service; index of first lines 
and topical index. 


Cloth binding. Single copy, 65 cents; five or more copies, 60 cents each; postpaid. 
In lots of 50 or more, 50 cents each, plus transportation. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
Witherspoon Building 156 Fifth Avenue 
PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 
Granite Building 914 Pine Street 


CHICAGO NASHVILLE 

216 S. Wabash Avenue 711 Church Street 
SAN FRANCIS7O Address the Store 
234 McAllister Street Nearest You 
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EASTERN 


GUSTAVE L. 
Pianist, Composer, Peda ogue 


B EC K E R 610 Steinway Hall, New York City 


(Method combines the Artistic and Scientific) 


BOYD ANNA TOMLINSON (Pupil of Lesche- 


tizky) 40 Lessons for teaching Beginners to 

advanced with lists of music. to develop 

cach gen, aber Bates qables Practice record and 
Ww sys c. Summer terms for P 

9th Floor Auditorium Bidg., Chicago, aphanod Penchets: 


BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY 
OF Music 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 


1327-31 South Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
ARTHUR de. SINGING 
Excentents) MUbiCOLOIeT, 
ence sT, 
LECTURER, 176 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND 
ARTS. Ralfe Leech Sterner, 
Director, 310 West 92nd Street. 
F.W. Plano and Organ Instruc- 
tion based on personal instruction 
by Reinecke,Scharwenka & Liszt, 
PIANO & ORGAN \N. Y. School of Music and Arts, 
Box 353 Norwich, Chen. Co., N. Y. 

RALFE LEECH--Vocal Instruc- 

E N R tion. Singing and speaking voice 

Now York School of Music 
and Arts, 310 W. 92nd Street Tel. Schuyler 4140 

New York, N. Y. 
CHARLES Correspondence Instruction. 
Y Musical Theory, Harmony, Melody Wrtting, 
Counter point and Mustcal Form. 
Tuition for each course is Twenty Dollars, payable one- 
hwlf in advance—State Teachers College, California, Pa, 
MRS. A. K. 
IRGIL SCHOOL OF MuSiICc 

309 W. 93rd St. New York 


Chuoirmaster’s Guide | 


FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1930 


in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate difficulty, 
while (b) anthems are easier ones. 


PRELUDE 
Organ: A Reminiscence......... Kinder 
Piano: Meditation ........... Morrison 
F ANTHEMS 
I (a) The Trustful Prayer......... Nevin 
F (b) O Lamb. of ‘God. o...5.288 Wolcott 
T OFFERTORY 
Acquaint Now Thyself with God...Riker 
H (Tenor solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: Postludium ......... Armstrong 
Piano: Choral and Interlude....Rogers 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Meditation jociecetse ein vee Gillette 
Piano: Long, Long Ago.........Norris 
i ANTHEMS 
W (a) Whoso Dwelleth under the : 
Defense.sicre wt letetetery.« Martin 
E (b) I Heard the Voice of Jesus 
L BUY See in| js" whattatey i a Rathbun 
F OFFERTORY 
T I Know in Whom I Have 
Believed: (2 .jccmrass sis Scott 
H (Alto solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organpinale Sie ttc crete ce aie vars Harris 
Piano: Salvation Army March...Sousa 


PRELUDE 

N Organs Offertoire «ida eleseils sep Grey 
I Piano: Chant du Voyageur. .Paderewski 
N ANTHEMS 

(a) O Saviour, Precious Saviour, 
E Berwald 
T (b) Lift Up Your Heads, Ye Gates, 
E Terry 
E OFFERTORY 

As Pantsuthe Hart t.2.2 2 sisi Sees Marks 
N (Duet) 
T POSTLUDE 
H Organs" Bargomuet2e:. acres Handel-Kraft 

Bignoss Barthes toh carseat sie Mendelssohn 


PRELUDE 
T R : 
ELNOSPECEION Meany att-. cio eet cutee. Hogan 
WwW (Violin and Cello, with Organ 
E or Piano Acc.) 
a ANTHEMS 
Y (a) O Saviour, Bread of Heaven. Franck 
(b) Still, Still with Thee ........ Pease 
S OFFERTORY 
I Break, Light Divine ..<%.....s. Wooler 
x (Soprano solo) 
T POSTLUDE 
H Organ: Cantilena .......... Goltermann 
Piano: IeXtase) shes Pie on. 8e ie a Ganne 


Anyone interested in any of these works may secure them 
for examination upon request. 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
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EVENING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 


Organ: A Memory 
Piano: The Fading Rose......... Keats 


ANTHEMS 
(a) I Will Feed My Flock...... Simper 
(b) God Shall Wipe Away All Tears, 
Jones 
OFFERTORY 
Abide: withe Mery... est ects Schnecker 


POSTLUDE 


Organ: Marche Romaine ....... Gounod 
Piano: Installation March ....Rockwell 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Chanson Pastorale....... Harris 
Piano: Danse des Clochettes....Rebikoff 
ANTHEMS 
(a) Glory be to God Most High. Schoebel 
(b): Geme. Unto Me... 2.2.05... Rockwell 
OFFERTORY 
Bend Low, Dear Lord........Ruebush 
(Soprano solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: Ceremonial March ...... Harris 
Piano? Day's End ©. washictet 


PRELUDE 


Organ> Nocturnes4 Jase rs setae Gillette 
Piano: Twilight Song ........ Shackley 
ANTHEMS 
(a) Let Earth Rejoice........ Williams 
(b) The Lord is My Shepherd. ..Smart 
OFFERTORY 
Be Selly s.ic,cmeae teem meee & oe Wooler 
(Baritone solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: March of the Flowers. ..Harker 
Piano: Song at Sunset ......... Schuler 


PRELUDE 


Organ tsBercevse occiaeiatnelaterts Godard 
Piano! \Berceuse® .. oo e55s ace von Fielitz 
ANTHEMS 
(a) Now the Day is Over .......Storer 


(b) Incline Thine Ear ........ Himmel 


OFFERTORY 


Canzonetta Serenade 


tta enade mi jacuricmsatts« Blose 
(Violin, with Organ or Piano) 
POSTLUDE 
OrgantislastHope.s «i,j Gottschalk 
Piano: In Hardangerfjord....Torjussen 


ols 


CONVERSE COLLEGE ‘vc: 


W. C. Mayfarth, Dean, Spartanburg, S. C. 


PRING ELLIE IRVING, Normal Teacher, 


Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study. Teachers Classes in June and 
August. 
Richmond, Va 


Leschetizky Technic, 4106 Forest Hill Avenue, 
a a 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. _ Special Courses in 
Pipe Organ, Orchestra, Public School Music, Rates 


Reasonable. In the heart of the Shenandoah Valley. 
Dayton, Virginia 


WESTERN 


CONSERVATORY. 70 Instruc- 
tors, Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, 
etc. Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


MUSICAL COLLEGE. 64th year. 


A University of Music. Nationally 
gan, Theory, P.'\S. M. 60 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
C IN C i NNATI CONSERVATORY OF 
Highland Ave. and Oak Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
ee ce ee ener et i ee AES 
D ET R 0 IT 3000 Students. 100 Teachers 
5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit. Mich. 
(ats Bie ects eae ie iba eso ae edge leah oe ee) 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Galesburg, Mllinois 


C H | C A G 0 Accredited. Plano, Vocal, Violin, Or- 
MUSIC. Zstablished 1867 

CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

Catalog Free m. F. Bentley, Director 


ORGAN AND (@HOIR QUESTIONS ANSWER 
By Henry S. Fry 


Former PresiDENT OF THE NATIONAL AssOCIATION OF ORGANISTS, 
DzAN OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER OF THE A, G, O, 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full nay, 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be publishe 
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Q. I am enclosing a sheet of Gregorian 
music, such as I have to accompany in our 
church. I can accompany Gregorian music 
fairly well, but am not sure that my chords 
are always really beautiful, because this kind 
of music seems to have special rules for har- 
mony. Gregorian music has no sharps and 
only one fiat, B flat. In the accompaniment 
are we allowed to introduce sharps and flats, 
and when? In accompanying the music on 
the sheet enclosed would you introduce sharps 
or flats other than the B flat? Why so, or 
why not?—A. P. 


A. The character of your accompaniments 
to Gregorian music depends on whether you 
wish to limit your accompaniment to modal 
harmonies. Modal harmonies are the most 
appropriate. Gregorian music in its purest 
form should not be accompanied. If accom- 
paniment is added the character must be de- 
termined by the preferences of those con- 
cerned. Some persons prefer modal harmonies, 
while others are not in favor of its limita- 
tions. If modal harmonies are used, and we 
recommend such use, B flat is the only “‘acci- 
dental’ note usable in the illustrations you 
send, it being the only one included in the 
melody. In “Plainsong and Gregorian Mu- 
sic,” by Burgess, we read, “It is, surely, a 
mark of sound musicianship to avoid the use 
of notes in the harmony which can never 
appear in the melody.” If, of course, the 
melody should be transposed, the , altered 
note is treated similarly in the transposition. 
For instance, if the melody is lowered a tone, 
the “B” flat (altered note) becomes an ‘‘A” 
flat to preserve the melodic character. One 
of the reasons for the introduction of B flat 
was to avoid the tritone, f natural and b 
natural. As to the harmonies usuable we quote 
again from the Burgess book, ‘‘Common 
chords (root position or first inversion) will 
provide all that is necessary, though a free 
use of passing notes is allowed to make the ac- 
companiment rhythmical and to avoid ‘stodgi- 
ness.’ The chord of the dominant seventh is 
Diabolus.’’ For further information on the 
subject we suggest, in addition to the Burgess 
book, the following: 

“The Art of Accompanying Plain Chant,” 
Springer; ‘Plainsong Accompaniment,’ Ar- 
nold; “Grammar of Plainsong,”’ by a Bene- 
dictine of Stanbrook. i 


Q. I am eighteen years of age, and have 
studied piano one year. I am quite anxious 
to take up the study of the organ. Do you 
think it advisable with the amount of piano 
study I have had?—R. M. H. 

A. You might begin your organ work pro- 
vided you continue your piano study at the 
same time. Piano technic is a great asset 
as a preparation for organ work, and one 
year’s study only is scarcely ideal. We see 
no’ objection to your working at both instru- 
ments but advise intensive piano work. 


Q. I studied organ about twenty-five years 
ago but have not played on the instrument 
from that time to a month ago. I find I have 
forgotten much about registration. I am 
playing @ one-manual organ containing stops 
on enclosed list. Will you kindly tell me 
suitable combinations for solo playing and for 
hymn playing? I am very anxious to know 
how the swell pedal should be used for cres- 
cendo and decrescendo effects. When you 
wish to play more loudly or more softly do 
you use the swell pedal gradually or very 
quickly? Are there any rules as to phrasing 
in organ music? How should the swell pedal 
be used in the Andantino in B flat by Low- 
den? If both feet are used in pedaling that 
piece where should the swell pedal be left? 
I do not understand the use of both feet on 
the pedals and the operation of the swell 
pedal at the same time.—H. H. 

A. The resources of your organ are very 
limited. The fact that the stops are divided 
is of some advantage, but you do not state 
where the division occurs. If the division 
is not too near the lower end of the key-board 
it is possible to use some of your 8’ treble 
stops as solo stops and play the accompany- _ 
ing part on the Flute Bass 4’ an octave 
lower than written. For the use of the stops 
with both hands playing with the same regis- 
tration, draw the stops you prefer—both 
treble and bass. For hymn playing use the 
number of stops necessary to support the 
singing, remembering always to draw both 
treble and bass stops of the same sets. 

The order of their use from soft to loud 
we judge to be Gamba, Lieblich Gedackt, 
Flute 4’ and Open Diapason. It may be that 
the first two should be-reversed as we do not 
know the power of the Gamba stop in your 
organ. The swell pedal is opened or closed 
slowly or quickly according to the duration of 
the crescendo or decrescendo, The phrase curve 
should be followed in organ music just the 
same as in compositions for other instruments 
and so forth. In the Andantino in B flat by 
Lowden there are no swell pedal expression 
marks until near the close of page four. Put 
the expression (crescendo and diminuendo) 
where you feel it is required and arrange 
your pedaling accordingly. If your swell 
pedal is centrally placed it can be operated 
by either right or left foot (as the pedaling 
permits). It will frequently be found neces- 
sary to play a note with one foot. and, while 
holding it down, change to the other foot in 


Pa 


order that the foot most cony 
swell pedal may be available 
tion. On page four of the A 
the expression is indicated, 
marked can be used until you 
where the pedal notes are 


with the swell closing. 
available. In the one, play 
heel and “b flat” with left to 
right toe in time to play the “e 
the left toe. The alternative is | 
“f” with the left toe, the “b fli 
right toe, quickly Wie tet to 
used while swell pedal is bein 
the right foot, changing again to 
for the pedal note in time for 
to play the “e flat.” The latt 
be used only if the first two n¢ 
played legato with the heel 
left foot. 


Q. Please tell me the best 
with chimes and the correct 
tune playing-on a Pilcher org 


A. Stops with few overt 
Stopped Diapason, are best 
companying chimes. Since you 
the specifications of your organ 
know what stops are at your 
based on a moderate size or 
specifications, we suggest’ the 
hymn-tune playing: Great, O} 


Oboe ; iL, 
Diapason ; Couplers, Swell to 
Pedal and Great to Pedal. [I 
ditional Swell organ stops may 
as Cornopean, Cornet and Bo 


Q. I have been asked to ta 
small choir. For several years 
as pianist of a choir, but n 
director. Can you suggest 
will aid me in directing? 
this group have no ability | 
Kindly name some book whie 
in making proper selections 0 


Suggest 

Wodell. For teaching the m 
choir sight-singing we suggest a. 
the following: ‘‘Methodical § 
volumes), Root; “Popular M 
Singing,” Frank Damrosch;_ 
and BY Sebi Wedge; 
Cheve Method of Sight-Singin; 
For selection of music we 
securing ‘‘on approval’ numbe 
the ability of your choir from 
choice. 


Q. I am seventeen years 
senior in high school. I @ 
terested in organs, particularly 
I have a three-stop, one-manu 
Will you name the most impo 
‘a three-manual straight organ 
them in the form of a speci 


A. We suggest the followit 
for a small three-manual inst 


Great Organ: Open Diapason : 
rience 8’ Gamba 8’, F 


Swell Organ: Bourdon 16’ e 
Salicional 8’, Stopped D 

4’, Octave 4’, Oboe 8’, C 
Celeste 8’, Vox Humana 
Choir Organ: Open or Violin 
Concert Flute 8’, Dulcian; 
Piccolo 2’, Clarinet 8’. — 
Pedal Organ: Open Diapaso} 
ee Lieblich Gedackt 16’ 


This specification is drawn oZ 
a straight organ, but if cost ii 
tion some augmentation I 
would not be objectionable— 
the Pedal Organ and duple 
of the Great and Choir Orga 
thus saved might be spent 
other desirable stops. 


). Can you tell me where 
information regarding the V 
giving details of construction, 
and so forth? Are there ¢ 
this information ?—H. R. P 


A. You might address Mr. 
care of The Aeolian Compa' 
Avenue, New York, We are 
that the building of Vocalion 0! 
discontinued. e do not kno) 
treating of the construction © 
ments. If you can secure an 
you might find some* informa 
understand it, in the Voealion 
is blown through the reed, im 
sucked through as is the ¢é 
dinary reed organ. : 
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¥VHY THE WORLD 
| NEEDS BANDS 


{ By 


> 


a JT.- COMMANDER 


DHN PHILIP SOUSA 
U.S. N. R. F. 

he, fresh from his recent tri- 
sin Great Britain where his 
march, “The Royal Welch 
fiers,’ has made one of the 
fdramatic hits in his brilliant 
w, tells in this article in the 
itable Sousa-esque manner 
jin things about the band 
hn reach from Babylon and 
veh right down to our Amer- 
f 1930. This is one of the 
| delightful articles we have 
| published. 


woCAgaes 


HE MOST FAMOUS 
CH IN HISTORY 


€ its national character, no march 
een played so extensively in all 
tf (with the possible excep- 
Wedding March), as ‘‘Stars 
Forever.”” A brand new 
cially brilliant arrangement 
ands will be printed in THE 
September. 


LSO IN THE 
EMBER ISSUE 


tein 


modernist composer and 
writes a most practical 
on: 


Pechnical Problems In a 
Nutshell.” 

bourg 

tes a master lesson on 
§ magnificent : 

‘olonaise in C Minor.” 


w Shall I Open a 
ful New Teaching 
Season?’ 

the plans issued by the 


Music Teachers’ League of 
Practical Help for Every 


IAL ISSUE IN 
ICTOBER 


E MUSIC AND 
ANS OF HUNGARY 


in large numbers have 
special national issues. 


ee issue promises y 
4 . 


BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS 
(Continued from page 550) 


define its solo: 


The Oboe di Caccia 


NOTHER so-called oboe, which is in 

reality more like a high-pitched bas- 
soon, is the hunting oboe or oboe di caccia. 
Its resemblance to a small bassoon is so 
striking that often it is confused with the 
tenor bassoon. There are two tunings for 
this transposing instrument, F and E flat. 
The written range for both is the same: 


Ex.19 


That in F sounds a perfect fifth lower and 
must be notated in the key a perfect fifth 
higher than it is to sound. Thus the 
sound range is: 


That in E flat sounds a major sixth lower 
than the written note and must be notated 
in the key a major sixth higher than the 
original : 


Bx.24 
ae 

In reality, the oboe di caccia is more 
like a high-pitched bassoon than a low- 
pitched oboe as it is intended to carry the 
bassoon quality on up-the scale rather than 
to create the feeling of a low oboe. It was 
used in this capacity by the early writers, 
especially by Purcell, Haydn, Bach and 
Rossini. 

Haydn marked the orchestral parts for 
“fagotti in E flat,” this being the original 
name by which it was known. Rossini, 
in the Overture to “William Tell” uses this 
instrument for the Ranz des vaches, in 
imitation of the Alpenhorn. Curiously 
enough, Rossini notated this passage on 
the bass staff to be sounded an octave 
higher, thus creating a problem for the 
performer of this magnificent. woodwind: 


Ex.22 


The Heckelphone 


HE LAST member of the double reed 

family of which we shall make men- 
tion in this article is the Heckelphone or 
barytone oboe. This instrument, invented 
by Heckel, transposes an octave lower than 
notated. It exhibits a peculiarly noble and 
suave tone of a mild, oboe flavor. 


The written range, with the exception 
of the lowest B flat, is the same as is that 
of the oboe: 


Ex. 23 


The sound is one octave lower than the 
written note: 


The same trills that are mechanically 
impossible upon the oboe d’ amore and the 
oboe di caccia must also be avoided in 
writing for the Heckelphone. Otherwise 
the flexible register of the little-used reed 
of the oboe group is as pliant and as color- 
ful as its relatives. 

A notable example of the Heckelphone in 
modern scoring is found in Leo Sowerby’s 
“Sinconata.” This bit is written into the 
best portions of the instrument’s three reg- 
isters and for this reason is herewith given: 


Ex. 25. 
d 1 
; Mo derate ly 


made use of the 


Richard Strauss has 
Heckelphone in his opera, “Salomé,” which 
was first produced at Dresden in Decem- 


ber, 1905. These rare instruments of the 
oboe type, the oboe d’ amore, the oboe di 
caccia and the Heckelphone, were formerly 
used in small local or military bands but 
were soon displaced because of the sudden 
popularity of the clarinet. It is only recent- 
ly that these remarkable old orchestral 
voices have been again given a place here 
and there in the sun to gladden the hearts of 
those who loved these mystic, weird song- 
sters of the orchestra. It is not always that 
an orchestra finds it possible to carry out the 
intentions of the composer when these odd 
instruments are called for in the original 
scoring, for few orchestras have oboe play- 
ers who are in possession of these anti- 
quated models. The oboe d’ amore is not 
so rare but the oboe di caccia is more like 
a museum piece which, usually, is guarded 
in a glass case as a novelty and relic of 
bygone days. The Heckelphone is not so 
uncommon, but it is probably more in use 
in the bands on the Continent than in the 
orchestras of America. 

In case any of these instruments are not 
ayailable, the parts are assigned to the 
English horn or another woodwind such 
as the bass clarinet or bassoon. However, 
too much must not be taken for granted, 
as in the case of one of our beloved Italian 
opera composers who insisted upon writing 
parts for three Buccinae into one of his 
famous scores. He probably was not 
aware of the fact that only three rather 
decrepit Buccinae existed in the world 
and that these were under glass in muse- 
ums and were altogether unfit for use. 


you better than ever before. 


JUST TO REMIND YOU 


That perhaps you have not filled out and returned the ques- 
tionnaire which appeared on page 420 of the JUNE ETUDE. 


The information which your reply gives us will be invaluable in shaping the 
Editorial and Advertising policies of our publication, so that we will be able to serve 


A large number of our readers have already returned their questionnaires, and 
possibly you have merely overlooked it or have been too busy to give it your attention, 
We will deeply appreciate your co-operation. 
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Easy to play in perfect tune, 


Breve BLOW. Easy to finger. 
Learn quicker and win greater 


Fag musical success. Sousa and the world’s 
i (pened: artists endorse Conns. They 
a 


ve proved Conn superiority. The 
secret isin Conn’s patented construc- 
tion. Many exclusive features. Yet 
they cost no more, 
FREE TRIAL, EASY PAYMENTS. 
Any Conn Band or Orchestra instru- 
ment senton free trial. Liberal Easy 
Payment Plan. Writeforspecialoffer. 
Send For FREE BCOK. Describes 
your favorite instrument. Gives his- 
tory, place in band, points out money 
making opportunities. Illustrates 
newest models in natural colors, 
Mention instrument. 

C.G.CONN, LTD, _ 

813 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana 


ONN 


Worlds Largest 
eT OENT 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Write for FREE BOOK 


> > Mention Instrument < < 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, an 
where you can instantly 
findit. 


most popular styles 


TINDALE CABINET CO. 
40-46 Lawrence St. 


Flushing, New York 


PIANO JAZZ 


Ultra modern Piano Jazz taught by mail. Note 
or ear. Wasy rapid lessons for adult beginners, 
Also Self-instruction system for advanced pianists, . 
Learn 358 Bass Styles, 976 Jazz Breaks, hundreds 
of Trick Endings, Hot Rhythms, Sock, Stomp and 
Dirt Effects; Symphonic and Wicked Harmony 
ay BY Radio and Record Style. Write for free 
ooklet. 


Waterman Piano School, 1836 W. Adams St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Axel Christensen’s new Instruction 
Book gives a complete course in 


JAZZ Modern Piano Playing, breaks, fills, 


etc. Sent postpaid for $2.00. Teachers wanted where we are 
not represented. AXEL CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC. 750 Kimball Building - Chicago 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


ENGRAVERS «»>LIT HOGRAPHERS - 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
estastisHeoiere REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


vague ZIMMERMAN’ 2° 


~ Ptusical Smiles 


By Joe RussELL 


Barnyard Toots 
Jones: “When does a rooster become a 
bandsman ?” ; 
Bones; “When he gets his corn-et.” 
oe Bal ae 


Not Quite! 

“What is free publicity?” 

“Well, if you stood on a street corner 
and played accordion solos, that would be 
free publicity.” 

“Not for me—I’d have to buy an ac- 
cordion.” 

io ae 


Domestic Harmony 
Ma: “Is that Joan at the piano? Sounds 
like she’s playing with only one hand.” 
Pa: “Yes. I suppose that young man in 
the parlor is playing with the other.” 
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LARA AAAI AEA IR TT 
THE VIOLINIST’S ETUDE 


AVE YOU a good musical penman- 
ship? By that I mean are you able 
to turn out a good musical manu- 
script that can be easily read at sight? If 
so, you are an exception among musicians. 
1 do not know of any branch of musical 
education which is so much neglected as the 
ability to copy music legibly and rapidly 
with a pen. Yet this is of great importance 
to every musician and music student, espe- 
cially the violinist, the composer and the 
orchestra conductor. 
The composer is constantly writing mu- 
the orchestra director or manager is 


sic; 
making arrangements and changes; the 


teacher finds it of great value to write out 
occasional special exercises for his pupils, 
and the music student finds a good musical 
penmanship valuable in writing out his 
exercises in harmony and composition and 
in copying special exercises and passages 
which he finds it necessary to use or pre- 
Serve. 

Good musical handwriting is quite rare, 
even among good musicians, and many of 
them find it necessary to depend constantly 
on a professional music copyist when the 
music has to be performed. Music stu- 
dents who visit the large cities in Europe 
and the United States, where there are 
museums which have collections of original 
musical manuscripts of works by the great 
composers, are always interested in noting 
what awful scribbling some of the greatest 
composers turned-out. Some of these man- 
uscripts look like the meanderings over the 
paper of a restless hen, with a fountain pen 
tied to each foot. Beethoven, Wagner and 
indeed a host of the elect turned out awful 
scrawls, some of which are almost unde- 
cipherable. 

Talking of bad musical penmanship al- 
ways reminds me of my experience over a 
period of years as musical director in a 
theater in a western city. This theater did 
miscellaneous booking, principally one 
night, three nights and one week stands, 


ITH the player-piano being in all but 
universal use many wonder why 
the combined player violin and 

piano has not become equally popular. 
The musical press and the daily papers 
have of late given much space to the de- 
scription of a player violin-piano which has 
recently been exhibited in Paris. To judge 
from the tone of the articles describing it, 
it would seem that the writers were under 
the impression that the player violin-piano 
was an entirely new invention, never hay- 
ing been heard up to the present time. The 
fact is that inventors began to work on a 
combined player violin and piano not long 

after the invention of the player-piano. 
More than thirty years ago a combined 
player and piano was exhibited in the large 
cities of the United States and at exposi- 
tions. I remember seeing the invention at 
that time and talking to the inventor at an 
industrial exposition. in Cincinnati where 
it created a great sensation, An upright 
piano with player mechanism was used 


Edited by 
ROBERT BRAINE 


IT 1s THE AMBITION OF THE ET MDE. TO MAKE THIS VIOLIN DEPARTMENT 
“©, VIOLINIST’S ETUDE” COMPLETE IN {TSELF 


Tylusical Penmanship 


and everything from drama, variety vaude- 
ville, stock, up to comic and grand opera 
was liable to turn up in the bookings in the 
course of a season. Practically all the 
music was in manuscript form, and 
printed scores were a rare exception. 
Once in a while a good piece of musical 
penmanship would turn up, to the great 
delight of the orchestra, but most of it 
was scribbled in pen or pencil in the most 
execrable fashion. To save the expense 
of having it copied by a professional music 
copyist, in which case it would be as plain 
to read as print, it was hurriedly written 
by the arranger or else copied from the 
arrangers’ lead pencil notes by anybody 
who knew which end of the pen to hold 
in his fingers. This, however, was false 
economy on the part of the management, 
since the orchestra played twice as well 
when it had good, plainly-written parts 
from which to read. 


The Professional Copyist 

N THE LARGE cities there are many 

music copyists who make a business of 
it and who turn out such accurate and legi- 
ble copy that, if desired, it can be photo- 
graphed and plates made for publishing 
sheet music from it... Many of these music 
copyists make good incomes from the work 
and are busy the year round. Their copy is 
as readily read as print. Their best cus- 
tomers are composers, arrangers and di- 
rectors of orchestras, who either cannot 
write music legibly or who have not the 
time to do it. For instance, in the 


case of preparing parts for a large or- 
chestra of a composition which has not 
yet been published a large number of extra 
parts will be required. In a symphony 
orchestra, where there are fourteen first 
and fourteen second violins, there will 
have to be seven duplicate first violin parts 
and seven duplicate seconds, besides extra 
viola, cello, double bass and other parts. 
It is thus apparent that the copying of a 
complete symphony or suite or a long mis- 
cellaneous piece for a large orchestra is a 
tremendous job. 

Often the composer furnishes only the 
complete score (frequently written in lead 
pencil) to the copyist, who writes all the 
parts from it. 

Music students, especially in the large 
cities, often earn quite a bit of money 
copying parts, and gain as well practice 
in the work. 

A good copyist can save the composer 
a vast amount of time by making a good 
legible copy in ink, from the hastily scrib- 
bled lead-pencil manuscript of the compos- 
er or arranger who often writes music on 
trains, busses, street cars or autos where 
the motion of the vehicle precludes making 
anything but a very crude copy. 


For Keener Observation 
1 hes WOULD be a wise plan for music 


teachers to. have each of their pupils 


spend even as little as five or ten minutes a 
day learning to copy music, for it would 
not only teach them to acquire a good mus- 


ical handwritting but would also instruct 


he “Player Violin” 


with an ordinary violin clamped into the 
playing mechanism of the player-violin. 
The mechanism of the two instruments 
was combined and synchronized so that 
they played simultaneously from perforated 
rolls such as are used in the player-piano. 

The strings of the violin were set in 
vibration by four wheels revolving at high 
speed. These wheels which took the place 
of a bow were about an inch in diameter, 
as near as I can remember, and ran in little 
troughs filled with powdered rosin. All 
strings were of steel. When a certain 
string was to sound the mechanism would 
press the edge of the wheel against the string, 
keeping it there as long as the string was 
to sound. Two or more strings could be 
made to sound simultaneously to produce 
chords. The left-hand work was done by 
little levers which pressed the strings to 
the fingerboard as required. The entire 
machine was a triumph of mechanical skill 
and worked perfectly although I suspect 
it required a good deal of looking over 


frequently by an expert mechanic thor- 
oughly familiar with its construction and 


operation. 
vat NUMBER of ambitious compositions 
had been arranged for the rolls of this 
player violin-piano, including violin con- 
certos, overtures and miscellaneous violin 
compositions. As mechanical instruments 
go, the effect was not unpleasant, although 
of course it could not be compared to the 
work of an artistic human performer. It 
was predicted that the tiiachine would come 
very rapidly into general use. 

This player violin-piano was one of the 
most popular features of the Cincinnati ex- 
position. Chairs had been arranged for an 
audience of two or three hundred people, 
and several recitals were given daily. The 
seats were always filled and hundreds left 
standing. A short lecture describing the 
machine preceded each recital. Each num- 
her was followed hy hearty applause. 


Past Predictions 


place: the player violi 


them in many points in the theo! 
such as the proper succession 
and flats, the use of clefs at 
of notes and rests. It would a 
on their minds how to ind 
variations and the different kir 
cato. Many pupils, especially i 
sight, fail to notice many of tl 
a printed music page, and i 
parent that the pupil who is a 
copyist will observe more of t 
characters used in printing mus 
who never copies music. 

The violin student who cop 
the violin part of the compo 
studying will have a much 
knowledge of it than if he sir 
it. An accurate copyist will 
better and more accurate sight 

It would be a great benefit te 
student if he could take a few | 
a professional music copyist. 
thus learn to turn out more ri 
and would also probably double 
writing music. There is one hes 
est way of making the various 
and signs used in music, a 
fessional music copyist can 

As a rule, copyists use a 
nibs. These nibs should be fle 
such a pen, the body of a 
quarter, sixteenth or such) 
out with a single stoke of th 
body of a whole or half 
strokes of the pen. In pia’ 
must be taken that a note wh 
to be struck with another she 
directly above or below it. I 
lines care should be taken 
spaced accurately. 

The pupil need take only a’ 
sons from the professional co 
can soon learn the tricks of 
making notes, rests and m 
After he has acquired this mee! 
persistent practice in copyit 
teach him the rest. 


The prediction that the ne 
would at once have a wi 
realized. A fair number 
in hotels, confectio: 
steamboats, fairs and 
places, but it was far f 
vogue of the player-piano, es 
gards sales to private f 

Many people have wo 
an attractive and pleas 
to keep the attention of 
the player-piano has s 
thousands. IT have no doubt 
ing drawbacks prevented 


sive, since it combined WN 
then the violin had to 
tune with the piano, and 
it difficult to do this tuni 
buyers were also afraid ¢ 

plicated piece of mechai 
of order. Since “the n 
the player-piano were 
those of the player 


UDE 


number of rolls for playing were 
ch greater in the case of the 
no. Thus the owner of the 
ino had a very much larger assort- 
m which to choose. 


Present Sales 


PLAYER violin-piano is still 
ufactured in this country and now 
ymparatively wide sale to hotels, 
is, theaters, ice-creams parlors, and 
laces, but a rather limited sale to 
omes. The styles most in demand 
-on the coin-in-the-slot principle. 
ufacturers state that they are great 
akers, as the machines placed in 
resorts take in from $500 to $5,000 
Sr even more in some cases. A 
mber of rolls is now available for 
he machines. With the great sim- 
} and improvement of the player 
nos within the last twenty years 
¢ become popular with the public 
/ of amusement. Some are now 
fired, consisting of two violins 
@, played by the same roll. As 
jolin strings can be played 
r, some excellent arrange- 
n be made for the instrument, mak- 
id beam like a string Orcnesee. 


Bee iiner on the violin learns the 
fion and follows it with the third 
without experiencing any great 
| But, just as soon as he is given 
d, fourth and sixth, that is, the 
tbered positions, he seems to be 
t a loss. 

the cause for this condition lies 
that the eyes and fingers be- 
oemed to space notes being 
1 the second and fourth fingers 
iotes with the first and third fin- 
always are in the uneven 
sitions. Then, when the stu- 
luced to the even numbered 
the fingering is just the re- 
space notes are played with 
rd fingers, and line notes with 
fourth fingers, there is diff- 
ing readjustments. 

g charts will make this 


igs for the even positions 
neyen positions are here put 
larts the similarities between 
f one group will be readily 
so be noted that the first 
are alike, except in the 
tes are played on different 
same holds good for the 
h positions. 


& KROEPLIN 
TABLISHED 1895 

d and New Violins 

stic Repairing 

96 §. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


struments have likewise been invented, most 
of them operated on the nickel-in-the-slot 
principle. These are practically all found 
in public places and very few in private 
houses. The agents for the machines send 
men at frequent intervals to tune and in- 
spect them and collect the nickels, in cases 
in which the manufacturer rents the ma- 
chines. 

The invention of the radio has put some- 
thing of a crimp in the demand for instru- 
ments of this character, and it is doubtful 
whether they will come into wide general 
use except for public places. Still, with 
the enormous demand for all kinds of me- 
chanical music, their wide acceptance is not 
impossible. 

If the player violin-piano could be de- 
veloped to the state of perfection which has 
been achieved in the case of the player 
reproducing piano (which at its best gives 
a very creditable reproduction of the play- 
ing of the great pianists) there is no doubt 
that it could be made of considerable educa- 
tional value to the violin student. For, 
while lacking in many respects the elements 
of perfect performance by a good human 
violinist, such a mechanical player could 
give the violin student an idea of the 
general musical effect of standard violin 
compositions, 


| Fingering Similarities in. all Positions 


By JOHN THALER 


The even positions follow the same 
rules, namely, the second and sixth posi- 
tions are the same in fingering, and the 
fourth and the eighth. 

In order to master the even-numbered 
positions it is necessary to become thorough- 
ly conversant with the second—to get the 
“feel” of it in the fingers. The fourth, sixth 
and eighth positions will then offer but 
little difficulty. 

Carefully studied this explanation will 
be of great help to the student of the 
violin. 


Wagner's Unconscious 
Plagiarism 


Wacner wrote his “Meistersinger” mu- 
sic drama after Otto Nicolai had completed 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor.” More- 
over Wagner was well-acquainted with the 
work. According to an anecdote told by 
Ernest Newman, Wagner himself dis- 
covered the now well-known fact that one 
cf his own melodies in ‘“Meistersinger” 
closely resembles one of the principal 
themes in the overture to the Shakespearian 
work. 

According to Newman, Wagner was re- 
hearsing “Die Meistersinger’’ and came to 
the passage in the third act when Sachs 
says to Walther, “Mein Freund, in holder 
Jugendzeit.” Wagner remarked, “My 
friends, this is certainly Nicolai, but I 
never knew it till to-day.” 


LIQUIDATION SALE 


stock will be sold of 
Old & Used Violins ‘Gemunder 
Art” Violins, German Violins, 
Bows, Cases, Strings and Wood. 
Send for catalogs and discounts. 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 
19 West 42d St. New York 


VIOLINS 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 


We are makers of high-grade violins, 
instruments of the finest tonal quality, 
appreciated by the greatest artists. Easy 
terms,if desired. Get details today. Ex- 
pert repairing and restoring of old 
violins. GUSTAV V. HENNING 
$02 University Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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RUDOLPH GANZ (Piano) 

FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI (Vocal) 
LEON SAMETINI (Violin) 

ISAAC VanGROVE (Opera) 
HERMAN DEVRIES (Opera) 
ALEXANDER RAAB (Piano) 
EDWARD COLLINS (Piano) 
MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI (Piano) 
GRAHAM REED (Vocal) 


ANDRE SKALSKI (Piano) 

MAURUCE ARONSON (Piano) 

CHARLES H. DEMOREST (Organ) 
AURELIA ARIMONDI (Vocal) 

ROSE LUTIGER GANNON (Vocal) 
BLANCHE BARBOT (Coaching) 
MICHAEL WILKOMIRSKI (Violin) 

MAX FISCHEL (Violin) 

WESLEY LaVIOLETTE (Composition) 
WALTON PYRE (Dramatic Art) 


And Many Others 


FALL SEMESTER opens 
September 15, 1930 


Complete Year Book on Request 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


6O East Van Buren Street, Chicago, III. 


RUDOLPH GANZ, Director CARL D. KINSEY, President 


Signs of Repetition. 

K. S.—1. The three black strokes across 
the stem of the dotted half note indicates 
that the note is to be divided into thirty- 
second notes, The chord would consequent- 
ly be played twenty-four times. In waltz 
time, in which this composition is written, 
this would make the chord a ‘‘tremolo” pas- 
sage. The tremolo is a very rapid to-and-fro 
motion of the bow in the middle, 2.—The sec- 
ond passage consisting of three notes, with 
dots over them and with a slur above, should 
be executed with three up strokes of the bow. 
In this passage the bow should not be lifted 
from the string, and the proper effect is pro- 
duced by a slight stoppage of the bow be- 
tween the notes. 3.—The third passage is an 
inverted mordant. 4.—IJn the fourth passage 
each chord should be played twelve times 
(as indicated by the two black strokes across 
the stem of the chords). 5—The numbers 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, placed above the five chords, is 
for convenience in counting, since the chords 
are all alike. 


Bruch Concerto. 

P. M.—In regard to the notes marked B2 
and G2, in the example from the Bruch “Vio- 
lin Concerto,” in the work on violin playing 
to which you refer, the figures mean that 
these notes are in the fourth octave of the 
musical scale known as the two-lined octave. 
The notes would consequently be the first G 
and the first B above the staff. 


Talent and Work. : 

A. P.—While I cannot say positively con- 
cerning the quality of your violin without 
seeing it, I should judge by your description 
that it is a factory-made instrument of no 
great value. 2.—Whether you can become a 
good violinist or not depends on your talent 
and willingness to practice. Thirteen years 
is not too late to start with the hope of be- 
coming an excellent artist. But it is a case 
of talent and continued application, if you 
expect to go far in your violin study. 


Length of Neck and Strings. 

J. F.—The length of the neck of the violin 
should bear the proper proportion to the 
length of the body of the violin. Otherwise 
the instrument will not ‘note’ correctly. 
The string length from the nut to the edge 
of the violin should be % of the full length, 
and the string length from the edge of the 
violin to the center of the foot of the bridge 
should be %. In the case of a full sized vio- 
lin with strings 13 inches long from nut to 
bridge, this would work out as follows: 
length of string from nut to edge of violin, 
55 inches; length of string from the edge of 
the violin to the center of the foot of the 
bridge, 744 inches. In other instruments of 
the violin tribe, the relative proportions will 
be the same. Occasionally, violin makers who 
do not know this law make instruments out 
of proportion. It is difficult to play in tune 
on such instruments. 


Books on Violin Making. 

C. H. R.—While there are more elaborate 
works on violin making, a few simple books 
which would no doubt give you the informa- 
tion you require are “Violin Making,’ by 
Walter H. Mayson, and “The Violin and How 
to Make It, by a Master of the Instrument.” 
2.—In justice to its advertisers Tun Erupp 
cannot comment on the quality of modern 
violins, cellos and other instruments. The 
violins you mention, however, bear a good 
reputation in the trade. 


Banks Label. 

F. S.—Benjamin Banks was an English vio- 
lin maker of some note, who plied his 
trade in London in the eighteenth century. 
Whether your violin is genuine or not 
could not say without seeing it. Banks’ 
work has been imitated to some extent, but 
not largely. Take or send your violin to a 
dealer or expert in old violins and get his 
opinion. You will find many such dealers 
in New York City which is not far from your 
home. There is much more likelihood that 
the violin is genuine than if it was supposed 
to be by one of the great masters of Cremona, 


Wording of Vuillaume Labels. 

R. H. M.—The wording of the Vuillaume 
labels varies slightly in his different violins. 
The one most commonly used is as follows: 
“Jean-Baptiste Vuillaume a Paris. Rue Croix 
des Petits Champs,” with a circle and a cross 
and his initials following. Some of his vio- 
lins haveelabels autographed with pen and 
ink. Thé Panormo label is as_ follows: 
“Vincenzo Trusiano Panormo fecit. Anno—’’ 

The labels usually bear a circle with an 
inscription, ‘“Armi di Palermo.’’ The label 
in the other violin means that it was made 
by Josef Martini, in the Tyrol. 2.—The Vuil- 
laume labels are printed, but the Panormo 
labels are in script. Labels are usually 
printed, 


Japanese Make. 

J. L.— As the label in your violin has been 
partly torn off and nothing remains but the 
fragment you send, I am afraid it would be 
very difficult to identify the violin or its 
makers. As the picture on the fragment of 
the label which remains resembles the rising 
sun, perhaps the violin was made in Japan, 
as the Japanese are very fond of using the 
rising sun as an emblem, Japan made and 


VIOLIN QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
By Ropert BRAINE 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full nan 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published 


exported a large number of yid 
the world war, when exports of 
Germany stopped. 


Mendelssohn’s Violin Con 
D. D.—Violin students studyin 
grade of the Mendelssohn “Vio 
must be literally “‘on their toes” a 
By this I mean that they must § 
or four hours of the most intensiy 
ted practice, divided among s 
technical work of all kinds and 
itself. It goes without saying { 
composition should be memori 
should not be bothered with r 
musie in playing such a work, 
studied with a good teacher as 
ally alert pupil will find it ye 
make much headway studying 
alone. 2.—As you are trying t 
small city, without instruction, 
advantageous to send your copy 
certo to a teacher in one of 
to have the fingering marked a 
made in the bowing, if necessa 
no doubt get a teacher to do thi 
no great cost. The next best ft 
to get several editions of the 
various publishers, fingered 
different violinists. In this y 
get many valuable ideas about 
tive fingerings, bowings, and ph 
as soon as you decide what fi 
to be the most effective for yo 
copy in the exact manner in 
tend to play it, and always pla. 


Thirds. 
H. R. T.—For a thorough sti 
you could not do better than get 
“Seale Studies’? which has the 
different keys in thirds, sixth 
tenths, all carefully fingered. 
has all the scales in single not 
minor, in both melodie and ha 
These scales are given in two 
taves, This work leads to a p 
of scales and double stops 
studied from cover to cover 
student aiming at a  thoro 
foundation. There are othe 
studies, by Hrimaly, Sitt and 
Schradieck covers the ground 


Misleading Labels. 

The translations of the labels 
lins are as follows; “Giovann 
gini (the maker’s name), Br 
in Italy where the violin was 
(the year when the violin was 
“Andreas Guarnerius (the m 
made this violin in Cremona 
Italy) under the patronage of 
in 16— (the year when th 
made).” 2.—Both the violins 
if genuine, but they are alm 
be imitations. There is probab 
than one chance in a thousand tf 
genuine. This is not absolutelj 
however. 


Studies to Regain Lost Tee 
B. K.—You seem to have 
of well-selected material in 
studies for the violin. The 
Hohmann, which you have 
will help you with your posi 
a careful review of the Sehr 
and Kreutzer, although you 
studied them, As you haye 
violin for some years, it wo 
to do much practice on 1 
through the notes of the 
from twelve to twenty-four 
on each note. Study the 
Studies systematically, and 
tion to the bowings of the 
Kreutzer. Work on some 
studies first. 2—As you hay 
the Seitz Students’ Concertos; 
study one or two more, and 
the Accolay “Concerto in A mil 
“23rd Concerto” of Viotti. 3. 
it necessary to lay your Viol 
the summer, on account of 
the climate where you live 
-violin in its ease in a clos 
floor of the house, when you & 
it, and it will no doubt k 
tion during the summer. 
terrifically hot and moist clit 
tropics, the violin is apt Pas 
come unglued, but your C 
is nothing like that. 


G Strings with Silver W 

T. Y. B.—It is much the be 
G strings, wound with pure 
though they cost more. It is 
wire which makes these strin 
for there is probably not mu 
a few pennies’ worth of silve 
used to wrap a single string, 
that these strings are 80 
The gut is carefully selected 
and the wire wound on wi 
Hence the finer tone. 


Modern French Violin, — 
c. H. P.—yYour violin is B 
made by a famous maker. 
in the music stores at 
to $50, according to quali 
have a fair tone, for th 
are made in France, 
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#2 QUESTIONS WILL BE 
\NSWERED IN “THE ETUDE” 
PNLESS ACCOMPANIED BY 
a FULL NAMB AND AD- 


6 Speaking, Singing. 

Be help me with your advice. I 
“one years old and have a very 
vice. Of course I would love to 
6 sing; but, chiefly, I would like 
stronger speaking voice, if pos- 
time specially interested in diction 
ang. What should I do?—l. B., 
‘% 
impossible to advise you specifi- 
your “childish voice’ without see- 
1 hearing it. Many and diverse 
may be adduced as the cause of 
timbre, but the one true cause 
“d only by expert personal 
However, do not despair: with 
vice and instruction ninety-nine 
ly cases may be cured and the 
become strong and resonant. 


Singing—Voice Fails to 


ding a Community Chorus of 
t/ voices I found that if I sang 
fonally I could carry my tones 
many of the other singers. But 
ig more frequently my voice did 
0 work. Now I hesitate to keep 
singing. I realize that my voice 
ount to a great deal; but the en- 
@perienced in the chorus leads me 
you for your advice. What do 
metodo? Could I take singing 
orrespondence?—I. W., California. 
mowing now to sing, you forced 
organs and became aphonic. By 
mr voice to sing more loudly than 
h ease, you run the risk of losing 
Let me advise you to take 
a good teacher who will give 
on in proper breathing, a cor- 
*k and voice placement. When 
se necessary elements you may 
orus without fear. No. You 
ideayor to learn how to sing ‘“‘by 
” Correct attack, good quality 
alization of tone, correct reso- 


low, proper breath manage- 
from all effort—these absolute 
require the personal observa- 
| and instruction of the teacher. 


explain how to find out 
$ major or minor. 2. What 
time of Chopin’s Valse, 
hat is the usual time for a 

d a player use her own dis- 
ing it? 3. In Beethoven’s 
io” there is very little pedal 
d@ it be used when not 
ould the markings only be 
in Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
pedal be used at all? Also, 
of Prelude No. 5, in the 
is held through the whole 
vissible to keep the sound 
sustaining pedal?—F. C., 


minor? By examination of 
om the piano. Look at the end 
last chord and the lowest 
f that chord. That is the key 
that note with the major 
the signature. If they are 

or. If they are not alike 
For example, take the 
64, No. 2. Look at the 
st note of the piece. It is 
is therefore in the key 
it with the key-signature, 
h in the major indicates the 
are not alike. Therefore the 
minor take Chopin’s 
Op. 18: the very 
ote of the piece in the bass 
ive it with the key-signature, 
Therefore 
Be sure, how- 
liy know which is the last 
Rote, for you might easily 
amine the Valse, Op. 64, 
_ You may decide that the 
* is the second beat of 
But it is the first beat, D 
over the second beat by 
by the last and lowest 
of the piece. Note 
to the most modern sol- 
the major key-note is 
the minor key-note is named 
| below its relative major. 
E major (do), its relative 
ninor 3rd below E 


r tempos for a waltz vary 
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DRESS OF THB INQUIRER. 
ONLY INITIALS, OR PSBUDO- 
NYM GIVEN, WILL BE PUB’ 
LISHED WITH QUESTION, 


Vivace, | SSS (Oe 1] = 264. Different coun- 
tries have different tempos for the waltz; 
Russia and Poland are very fast; France, 
slower; the United States and England are 
much slower than France. With these limi- 
tations, the player must use her own discre- 
tion and satisfy the whims of the dancers 
(if any). 

In Beethoven’s Rondo a Capriccio ob- 
serve the pedal indications. But where none 
are marked the pedal may be used, always 
provided that it ceases at every change of 
chord in order to avoid blurring. In Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue no pedal is to be used 
until the final chords are played. 


Who Originated the Clefs and Why? 

Q. Would you please tell me who origi- 
nated the treble and bass clefs and why?— 
L. H., Cedarburg, Wisconsin. 

A very innocent question which is at 
the same time a most interesting ome, one 
which would need an important pamphlet to 
answer adequately. We must necessarily en- 
deavor to give a reply that is both satisfac- 
tory and brief. A learned French Benedic- 
tine monk, named Guy, afterwards called 
Guido d’Arezzo, from the name of the town 
or village in Italy where his monastery was 
situated, invented in the eleventh century 
the use of lines to indicate the relative pitch 
of notes. He had already invented their 
names: ut (or do), re, mi, fa, sol, la. A fifth 
line was added permanently in the sixteenth 
eentury ; indeed a fifth and sixth lines may be 
seen in some music of the 14th and 15th 
centuries. The name of sol was given to the 
second treble line, and the: 


Ex.1 


— 


indicates its position. It does not require 
a great stretch of imagination to trace the 
growth of this sign from its forerunners. 


cssgocetibbdg 
hey of Sot (or G). 
FF FE ep we ae ae 


*S 1C 43 St 98 Cle Ik C: o: 


The same brief history applies also to the 
F of the bass clef (see example). It. is 
noteworthy to remark that both these clefs 
are closely related to Middle C, so termed 
because it is exactly midway between the bass 
F clef and the treble G clef. 


Ex.3 
G Clef and note. 


Midway G_ 
between F 


a perfect 5th 


@ Middle C from each. 


F Clef and note. 


Count down from the treble G, Key of Fa 
(or F) and you will find the bass F on its 
correct line (the fourth) in the lower staff 
just as far below Middle C as G is above it. 


Authentic, Plagal and Other Caden- 
ces. 
Q. Please enlighten me as to the difference 
between authentic and plagal cadences; also 


Perfect and Imperfect—H. A. K, Albion, 
Pennsylvania. 
A. The authentic and plagal cadences 


both belong to the category known as full 
cadences. In full (or perfect) cadences the 
last chord is on the common chord of the 
key. In an authentic cadence the ehord be- 
fore the last is a dominant chord (see A). In 
a plagal cadence the chord _preceding the 
final chord is on the sub-dominant (see B). 
These cadences are also known as_ perfect 
cadences and full close cadences. Others are 
listed as imperfect, interrupted and inverted. 


* 
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Chicago—Forty-Fifth Season 


FALL TERM BEGINS 
SEPT. 10, 1930 


Offers Accredited Courses in piano, vocal, violin, organ and all 
other branches of Music and Dramatic Art leading to 


DEGREE—MASTER OF MUSIC 
DEGREE—BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
DIPLOMAS—TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES 
Under Authority State of Illinois 
Thorough preparation for concert, opera and teaching 
positions. Many special features, weekly recitals, concerts with 


full orchestra, lectures, school of opera, training in students’ 
symphony orchestra, bureau for securing positions. 


Excellent Dormitories Offer Accommodations 
at Moderate Rates 


Unsurpassed Faculty of One 
Hundred Twenty Artist-Instructors 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


O. E. Robinson, Director 


Accredited courses leading to Certificates, Diplomas and Bachelor 
of Music Degree. Our graduates occupying positions in most 
States of the Union. 


NORMAL CHILDREN’S MUSICAL TRAINING 


Direction Louise Robyn 


_ Special normal courses illustrating modern methods of Piano 
instruction as applied to children from the age of five to four- 
teen years, including so-called kindergarten work. 


THEATRE ORGAN SCHOOL 


Frank Van Dusen, A. A. G. O., Director 


Intensive courses for beginners, advanced students and profes- 
sionals. Theatre repertoire, class, popular and jazz. 


CLASS PIANO METHODS 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS—OXFORD COURSE 


Direction Gail Martin Haake 


Special normal training in courses as used in the public schools 
of Chicago, New York, Cleveland and many other cities. 


DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION 


Intensive courses leading to Diplomas and Degrees. Classes 
in expression, acting, stage technic, make-up, diction, pantomime, 
moving picture work, etc. 


Lyceum and Chautauqua engagements secured 
Examinations Free Moderate Tuition Rates 
Member National Assn. of Schools of Music 


Catalog mailed free on application 


American Conservatory of Music 
574 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, 
President 
JOHN R. HATTSTAEDT 
Sect’y and Mgr. 


Associate Directors 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy 
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School 


Founded 1895 
by 
‘Win. H. Sherwood 


Thirty-five years of 
LEADERSHIP 


among American conservatories 
in the training of 


(7 creer and Radio artists, opera and 
oratorio singers, and accompanists. 


¥ 


‘Teachers of music, dramatic art and 


dancing. 
¥ 


Public school music teachers and 
supervisors. 


¥ 


_ 


(hurch, theater, and radio organists. 


v 


@rehestra and band .conductors and 
players; choral conductors. 


¥ 


(7 


|Z omposers and arrangers. 


Radio 
and Vitaphone - 


Special Department for training Radio 
and Vitaphone Artists and Radio 
Announcers, utilizing elaborate 
electrical equipment. 


Scholarships 
Series of Scholarships in Piano, 
Voice, Violin and Organ awarded 
annually by Alumni Association’ 


Financial Aid 
Advanced students may help defray 
expenses by teaching in our 35 
Chicago Neighborhood Branches, as 
soon as.qualified. Write for details. 


Faculty of 150. Courses lead to Certificates, 
Diplomas, Degrees. Dormitory, Symphony 
Orchestra and Band. Annual series of 150 
recitals and concerts affords frequent 
opportunity for public appearances; students 
with outstanding talent chosen for important 
appearances as soloists with Sherwood Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Three , and four- 
manual practice organs. Moderate rates of 
tuition. 


Your request for a Catalog will be 
welcomed. Please mention the Etude. 


Address 


Sherwood Music School 
Fine Arts Building 


410 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


What's the Datter with Our Music? 
(Continued from page 538) 


If an inexperienced American singer jumps 
into spectacular acclaim by singing one 
role to suit—not impossibly quite by acci- 
dent—she is “made.” If she goes on de- 
veloping, very good. But, even if she does 
not, the subsequent performances she gives 
will be hailed, if not by critical favor, at 
least with pleasing éclat and the report 
of a good sum in the box office. This does 
not make for great art, and it ultimately 
works harm to the singer’s development 
towards an enduring career, 

How can there be an American art, 
when America permits her young singers 
no room in which to grow? How can the 
most gifted creature in the world attain 
artistic development on ten to fifteen per- 
formances a year? 


Soon Hot, Soon Cold 


ND HOW hot our enthusiasms are! 

They burst like sky-rockets over a 
fledgling début, an exotic personality, a 
daringly press-agented newcomer, and die 
down almost immediately, only to blare 
forth anew before the next and newer at- 
tractions, whatever they may happen to be. 
Not achievement but the press-agent’s 
trumpet calls our interest into play, and the 
category is quite the same, whether it be 
La Argentina, Ringling Brothers’ Goliath 


or Ganna Walska! 


I was much impressed by the confession 
made to me in~- Berlin, last spring, by 
Marion Claire, a young American singer 
gifted with a fine voice, excellent ability, 
and, best of all, perhaps, genuine ambition. 
Miss Claire had had a contract with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company and had 
very definitely made good there. But she 
chose to leave and to resume her erstwhile 
activities in Germany, in ofder to benefit 
from the artistic discipline and routine 
which is essential for her growth, and 
which she felt was impossible of attain- 
ment in her engagement here. To me Miss 
Claire stands at once an example of a 
brave, honest seeker, and a living criticism 
of our too few opportunities for real val- 
ues. The very type of young artist we 
need must leave America to find her real 
self elsewhere! 

Small wonder, then, that our music is 
sporadic, hectic and undisciplined, despite 
our well-intentioned conservatories and our 
wide-spread radio talks and concerts. Such 
things may well stimulate a “music hunger,” 
but surely the presence of hunger alone 
has never yet acted as guarantee of the 
quality of the food that will be welcomed. 
We have numbers of truly gifted young 
musicians, and I wonder what will be their 
position, their development, their very out- 
look and standards when they are as old 
as I am?. Wide-spread music may stimu- 
late our nation to an acquaintance with the 
art; conservatories and great teachers may 
provide us with potential artist material. 
But America needs something beyond these 
to fulfill any genuinely musical achieve- 
ment, 


The New Zealanders’ 


To Tar Ervupn: 

As a subscriber to your excellent magazine 
for some considerable period, I desire to 
offer you my sincere congratulations. The 
articles and the music are instructive, unique 
and delightful. 

In your May issue of 1929, however, there 
is an article written by Lily Strickland on 
the “Symbols of the Dances of the Far Hast,” 
which I feel. calls for correction. She states 
that in New Zealand the natives use flutes, 
drums, shell-trumpets and a rude lyre with 
four strings. 

I write as a representative of the Maori 


Courage to Face Facts 


E NEED, first of all, less sham, 

less pretending that we are straight 
on the highroad for national musical lau- 
rels. We are not. We need to be awak- 
ened to what our lacks and needs are be- 
fore we can hope to minister to them. We 
need more opportunities for young people 
who are no longer music-school students 
and are not.yet polished artists. We need 
epera houses, great and small, as they exist 
in Frankfort or Cassel or Dortmund, towns 
which Detroit can buy and sell a hundred 
times over in “tin Lizzies,’ and which San 
Francisco can coach in the practices of 
big business. It is ridiculous to fool our- 
selves with that old bromide that art can 
flourish only in monarchies! If a wealthy 
man has the money to give to art, and can 
be brought to see the channel in which it 
will be of the most value, he surely does 
not need to wear a coronet upon’ his head 
in order to fulfill his possibilities for 
service. 

When you consider that we have only 
two established opera companies through- 
out the length and breadth of our three- 
thousand-odd miles of United States, you 
cannot blame the inhabitants of the out- 
lying cities for yearning for a glimpse (a 
glimpse, perhaps, more than a sound) of 
anybody at all who has succeeded in be- 
coming a “head-liner” and in blasting a 
niche in the operatic attention of blasé 
New York, 

But, if Omaha could boast as its own 
the opera house where Rosa Ponselle might 
first have sung “Norma” years before she 
carried it to Broadway, the attitude of 
Omaha (and all the cities that Omaha is 
here used to represent) would be a very 
different one. Delight in music would rank 
high, because the people would be familiar 
with it instead of regarding it in the light 
of something so unusual as to be almost 
freakish. And pride in local standards 
and local achievement would outweigh 
mere curiosity about the “stars” of Chicago 
and New York. 

Why cannot the strains of all the many 
races that, in union, might give us such 
a colorful musical background, commingle 
into a superbly original pattern, indicative 
of the highest ideals of music, and thus 
truly help our young country to forge for 
itself a dignified and worthy contribution 
to the world’s art? 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MISS 
FARRAR’S ARTICLE 

1. What attitude of American audiences 
is detrimental to art? 

2. Name three flagrant abuses practiced 
by our opera companies to the detriment of 
the musical art. 

3. What is the danger of a too-rapid 
rise to fame? 

4. At what period in life should an 
operatic singer be at her fullest activity? 
Why? : 

5. What phase of music endeavor stands 
im greatest need of financial assistance and 
how might such assistance be tendered? 


Musical Instruments 


race to say that the natives of New Zea- 
land have but few -musical instruments. 
Strange to say, with the exception of the 
great war gong, they have no war-drums like 
most of the other primitive peoples. They 
have a shell-trumpet but it is never used as 
a musical instrament but rather as a signal 
for calling the warriors together. 

They have two kinds of flute, but, as for 
the rude lyre, it is quite unknown to the 
Maori of New Zealand. 

Te ARI PITAMA, 


North Island, New Zealand. 


— | 


“The effect of good music is not caused by its novelty. On the contrary, 
its strikes us more, the more familiar we are with it.’—GOoETHE. 
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A. 8. GARBETT 


MISING is no longer a habit of 
anists,’ Henry T. Finck reminds 
“Success in Music.’ He points 
iI the days of Mozart and Bee- 
as quite the thing to do. Sey- 
es that the rivalry between Bee- 
4 Woelfl (a contemporary pian- 
ft prevent the two artists from 
lemselves side by side at two 
a ah tepid improvising on 
5 1 by one to the other. 

te LW hariniges improvising was 
#on vogue. Czerny relates how 
i, in the Palace of Prince Lob- 


Archbishop 


mchbishop of Salzburg, who 
watt out of his palace, has won 
it place for himself in musi- 
It is a relief to learn from 
ost recent biographer, Dyneley 
the Archbishop’s character 


tture of him derived from the 
‘Leopold Mozart is entirely 
ts Hussey. “Coloredo was by 
ndent, enlightened, perspica- 
rated bigotry and hypocrisy. 
letter of 1782, a rara avis of 
ance, is famous.” 

too, that “He set in order the 


not a good speaker, we are 
kham Lee, in his biography 
goes on to illustrate the 
necdote : 
duet was given in Vienna 
y performance of the first 
| was attended by many nota- 
ing Popper, the violoncellist, 
d from Budapest for the 
placed near Brahms at 
atter was asked to make a 
very stumblingly : ‘Gen- 
g is very difficult, yes, 
ery dificult’; after repeat- 
times a flash of sarcasm 
d he added, ‘Copying is far 
, but on that point my 


id any really famous teach- 
mn-Heink confesses in her 
aed biography. “I studied 
could find, as a young girl. 
d and nature endowed me 
natural voice, and I 
and perfect iny art by ex- 
ng out things for my- 
e, by constant singing 
least, with Schumann, 
€ so much after we were 


in those early days and my 
2 a great protection to me 


with more freedom 
had to give up many 
parties, good ime, 


Beethoven's Improvisations 


kowitz, Beethoven, after many entreaties, 
was dragged almost by force to the piano- 
forte by the ladies. Angrily he snatched 
the second-violin part of one of Pleyel’s 
quartets from the music-stand, and on 
these notes, wholly insignificant in them- 
selves, he built up daring harmonies and 
melodies in the most brilliant concert 
style, the violin part running in the middle 
voices, like a thread. 

“Old Pleyel was so amazed that he kissed 
the player’s hands. ‘After such impro- 
visations Beethoven was wont to break out 
into a loud and satisfied laugh.’ ” 


of Salzburg 


finances of his little State and gradually 
appointed competent men to the various 
offices. Personally he was fond of society 
and was an engaging man. He held the 
sciences in honor and was a musician, per- 
haps above the average; and one can hardly 
reproach him, as a man of his time, for pre- 
ferring Italian to German music.” 

Strange how one thoughtless act can 
make a man more famous in history than 
a life of good deeds. But for his un- 
pleasant relations with Mozart the good 
Archbishop would not have been remem- 
bered outside of his diocese! 


Brahms vs. Popper 


friend Popper can give you more informa- 
tion.’ 

“Popper got up smiling as if nothing 
had happened, and said: ‘Gentlemen, my 
friend Brahms has just informed you that 
I know all about copying. I do not know 
if he is right in this. I only know that if 
I would copy there is only one man I 
would consider copying, and that man is 
Beethoven. But on that matter my friend 
Brahms can give you more information.’ 

“The laugh was certainly against Brahms 
now, but the composer joined in it as 
heartily as any one, for, though sarcastic, 
he was not really bitter, nor do we learn 
that he ever cherished resentment or 
nursed a grudge.” 


Advice from Schumann-Heink 


time, that, as a matter of fact, is what 
makes a great artist. Every singer must 
live entirely for her voice, especially in 
the beginning, when she is building up her 
career; and I think you'll find that all 
the really great artists have done so. 

“This doesn’t mean too much ‘coddling.’ 
No, I don’t believe in that at all. Take 
care of yourself always, but don’t overdo 
it. And I will say a word here and now 
about diet... . Every singer varies about 
that, of course, but as a general rule it is 
impossible to sing on a full stomach. Nor- 
dica was one of the very rare exceptions 
to this rule and always had her dinner 
brought to her dressing-room in the opera 
—an unheard-of thing to do! ... Why, I 
couldn't do that—not if you stuck me with 
pins up and down!” 
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Wanted: A Geacher With Imagination 


By ArTHUR A. SCHWARZ 


O TEACH by analogy, as did Von 
Biilow and as does Tobias Matthay, 
requires a good working acquaint- 
ance with literature, painting, sculpture, 
the drama, musical comedy—and_ even 
the Circus. Humor, perhaps, more than 
any other quality; appeals to children, 
Gounod’s Funeral March of a Marionette 
is indeed laughable when the picture of 
clowns parading for the funeral of a 
stuffed parrot is called to mind. The 
Marionette may be replaced by the cotton 
polly, but the humor is not lost upon the 
pupil. The piece, in consequence, is played 
with the required dryness and precision. 
Watch the child’s delight when the song 
to Old Melody (No. 77 in Presser’s “Be- 
ginner’s Book’) is given thus: 
Ex.4 


a= = eee 


Min - ty Myn - ty Mo, 


In - ty 


Fine 


Catch the Nig- ger by the 


If he hol - lers Jet him 


p) 
EBL LRAT PED AEE IEE ED) GEE SD OE SES SEES 


Jf he hol - Jers Jet him go. 

Christmas is the season dear to the 
hearts of children because it means presents 
and fun. Delightfully they play Bells Do 
Ring (No. 67 in Presser’s “Beginner’s 
Book”), especially with these words: 

“Bells do ring, bells do ring, 

Ev’ry Christmas hear them sing. 

Ding Dong Ding, Ding Dong Ding, 

Happiness to all they bring.” 

To give him a sense of tone-color, ask 
the pupil to play this piece through, think- 
ing how happy he is at Christmas. Then ask 
him how he feels when Christmas goes. 
When he says. “Sorry,” have him play it 
again with every E made E flat—slowly, 
softly and a bit pensively. The scale played 
with the fingers 1-2, 1-3, 1-4 and 1-5 
(thumb training) may be made interesting 
thus: 


Ex.2 
4 2 8 4 2 8 4 5 
This is how J train my thumb, For 
a's Ae 3.2 nl 
dont you see my thumbis dumb. 


The minor scales may be taught to little 
children, girls especially, by having them 
play it thus: when Mr. Thumb has a head- 


Explaining 


A PHRASE is a statement or remark 
made by.some imaginary person. The be- 
ginning of the curved line is the point 
where he starts talking; where the line 
ends, or where rests intervene, he is paus- 
ing to take his breath or collect his 
thoughts. 

Some of these imaginary persons talk 
in short, abrupt syllables; others, in long 
pompous sentences; some, both long and 
short. 

In some instances the analogy of two 
persons holding a conversation can be 
comically employed, every alternative 


It identifies you as one in touch with the 


“the Phrase 


By GrEorGE COULTER 


TH 


: 


ache, play the melodic minor; w 
a toothache, play the harmonic ; 
idea of Mr. Thumb being so r 
children. Often pupils play © 
of Mr. Thumb” “for company,” 
story first :—a lecture recital, if} 

Juba Dance by Dett may | 
as two darkies dancing; one a 
graceful dancer; the other an 
humorous shuffler. (Recall the 
taves in the bass on the second 

Southern Revels by Mortisc 
splendid chance for humoro 
Pickaninnies “winging” it on | 
the banjo strumming (F 
and the old minstrels come to 
who can go to the theater 
soft-shoe dancing invariably ove 
tendency to bang a piece of a: 
or jazzy nature. 

Minuet and ballet dancing of t 
gives the pupils a vivid idea of hi 
ewski’s Minuet, Pas des Am 
Chaminade, and the like should 

A high school student who wa 
Virgil’s “Aeneid” was workin 
Romance in D flat of Sibelius. 
her interpretation: “Finland; 
taciturn: the tall pines; i 
the waves savagely lashing th 
Concerning the long run in D fla 
“The waves follow in a huge, 
mass smashing against a bou 
accent on E flat); they fall on ¢ 
(they run in opposite directions) 
rages, and huge billows are rol 
shores (the great chords after 
with the octave D flat deep and t 
in the bass). This is the ‘Ro 
Land and Sea such as Finlar 
witness.” Though this interpret: 
be far fetched, the fact Bis 
through its use the Romance 
becomes awesome to the oie 
composition is played with di 
nobility. | 

Of Friml’s Chinese suite, “ 
Ming Toy,” the Chinese 
musician, Dr. Ensang W. 
the Chinese Love Song the n 
the first measure, is known 
The melody of ‘Cometh as 
characteristic of a part s 
after the woman has spoken 
a plea of love.” 

If the pupil is told this an 
Chinese one-stringed fiddle, 
of Chinese music in a monoton 
and of the Chinese moving silk 
the streets in their softly | 
he will quickly become interes 
pressing what he imagines th 
to mean. 

This is the value of analog: 
ing of imagination and a di 
the discoveries of that imag! 


phrase being the retort ©) 
speaker, the answers being $ 
and snappy, sometimes blan 
In one piece the dialogue 
and serious, in another li 
kling. A crescendo may 
speaker raising his voice, an 
dropping it; phrasing low 
a gruff male voice, high 
a woman’s. Other pi 
same kind will suggest 
imaginative. 

By this means the 


higher ideals of art and If 


UDE 


lkept just right on the keys, the 
read correctly from the page, the 
ked exactly as it should be—in 
}) carry out these injunctions the 
ds himself caught in a tangle 
' unless some vivid means is 
reby his learning becomes actu- 
arable. 
e@ very first play-names may be 
jhe keys, such as “Funny F,” who 
fin front of three black keys, 
'D,” who lives between the two 
3, “Bobby B,” who stays back of 
keys, and his sister, “Anna A,” 


is fun to find out where Funny 
the treble clef. You see, he is 
at of the very first window. And 
Nis about to fall out of the treble 
Bobby B is a very bad. boy. 
gnding on the roof of the bass 
his sister, Anna A, like most 
sisters, is trying to do just as 
7 does. She is around the very 
wi the bass clef, but can’t quite 
the roof. Middle C, of course, 
dependent. She has a line all 
between the two clefs. These 
'few of the interesting little folk 
at they furnish examples of the 


Dlaking it Fun for Beginners 


By MartTINE Davison 


with the keys and their relation to the 
notes on the music page. 

Another technic game is to pretend the 
thumb is Jack. He can have a nice house 
if we put the knuckles up high, being sure 
to make some windows in the house 
(spaces between the fingers). The wrist 
can be a valley and the arm a sloping hill 
back of the house. Jack is out on the 
front porch. He can run into the house, 
then out on the porch again. This and a 
little arm exercise disguised as a game of 
“Simon says” develop a good arch, thumb 
control and arm weight, without calling 
directly for technic. 

The first two or three melodies are usu- 
ally original tunes with words about things 
or persons of special interest to the indi- 
vidual child. Little boys love guns and 
firecrackers. So for little Jimmie the fol- 
lowing song is suitable: 


Middle C —D —E —G (left hand) E —D 
Hear the fire cracker 
(right hand) Cannon C (left hand). 
boom. 
Cannon C is the lowest C on the piano. 


Music as an art should bring joy to the 
child. From the very beginning he, should 
find what fun his music is. 


Highest standards maintained, 
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Scales for he 


By ALICE 


beginner, particularly a small 
sses through what might be 
ye-scale period during which he 
‘a good legato in the five finger 
trengthens the fourth and fifth 
id develops a flexible thumb. 
i: he is acquiring this necessary 
d prior to the actual execution 
tt is desirable that he attain 
eedom of the keyboard in five 
s other than those up and 
ddle C and that he develop 
aying simple pieces containing 
sharps or flats. 
of the following scales, C, 
B-flat, can be easily taught 
Oungest pupil by means of a 
d “Musical Trees.” 
represents a tree. The pupil 
down the trees of C,G,D,F 
alternating the forefinger of 
with the forefinger of the 
oiding, until he is technically 
@ passage of the thumb under 
ie transfer of the hand. A 
be maintained by insisting 


Younger Pupil 


HAMLET 


that one tone sound until the next is played. 
The game of “Musical Trees” provides also 
an exercise in ear training as the pupil 
discovers the tones of each scale by alter- 
ing the white keys with sharps and flats 
when the progression “sounds wrong,” <A 
similar comparison with trees is intro- 
duced in “Music Play for Every Day,” and 
is very much liked by children. 

Since a small child likes to draw, the 
next step is to make pictures of the mu- 
sical trees in his manuscript book. He 
then writes the scales, ascending and de- 
scending, in whole notes and numbers the 
degrees. This leads directly to transposi- 
tion which, if taken by very easy stages, 
can be made a delightful and beneficial 
study. The teacher may assign simple fig- 
ures to be played and written in various 
keys or the pupil may be encouraged to 
“compose” his own. 

In this way the pupil becomes familiar 
with a number of scales at the outset of 
his musical training and develops a ready 
facility for reading in the simple keys, con- 
ducive to accurate and fluent performance. 


Oe e 


incinnati 


Write for further information 


MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director, 2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Victor DE GOMEZ 


Professional and Teacher’s Courses on the Daily Lesson Plan. Degrees granted, 


Departments in Piano, Voice, String and Wind Instruments 


Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. 
Catalogue on application to Lynn B. Dana, Pres., Warren, Ohio, Desk E. 


OF MUSIC 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Box 570, Oberlin, Ohio 


ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC Now located in Presser Hall 


Four year courses leading to Bachelor of Music Degree. 
given by well-trained and experienced teachers. For information address 
ARTHUR E. WESTBROOK, Dean, Bloomington, Illinois 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


Advanced study in all branches. 45 specialist 
teachers. Courses lead to Mus.B. degrees. Cul- 
tural and social life of Oberlin College. H.S_ or 
equivalent required, Opens Sept.16th. Catalog. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


All Branches of Music Taught 
Training for Concert and Teaching 
For Free catalog, address 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


Etude Advertisements are Bul- 
letins of Splendid Buying 
Opportunities 7 7 7 7 


Instruction 


Conservatory «Music 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Noted over Sixty Years for the Highest 
Standards of Attainment 


INCORPORATED 


Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees 
Awarded. 

Faculty of distinguished artists. 

Beautifully situated within a ten-acre 
campus, all dormitories and buildings are 
owned and operated by this Conservatory. 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, String 
and Wind Instruments, Organ, Theory, 
Composition, Opera, Symphony Orchestra, 
Dramatic Art, Languages and Dancing. 
Public School Music (Accredited). 
Teachers’ Training School. 

Master. School: fox, Artisti-Pupils. Member of National Assn. of Schools 


Address Registrar for Catalogue and Information of Music 


Dept. E, Highland and Burnet Aves. at Oak St., Cincinnati 


Main Building South Wing 


Tuthill, General Manager 
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Why don’t you, too, get new ideas to use in your teaching, make your work 
~ pleasure and increase your income at the same time? : 


Enroll now for Fall Courses ~— 


. . . . f 

Founded in 1903 and advertisers in THe Erupr columns since 1908 % 

To Erupr readers we have offered sample lessons from our courses—many are using them with success. : j aA 
Mh g " 


Courses endorsed by the world’s greatest musicians—such as: lg 

I. J. Paderewski, eminent virtuoso. Theodore Leschetizky, Paderewski’s great teacher. Emil Sauer, of the Vienna Conse 
Walter Damrosch, eminent conductor of the Alexander Guilmant, the world-famous _ 
New York Symphony Orchestra. French Organist. i 

Moritz Moskowski, famous Parisian composer and teacher. a 

: 5 

Special Certification of Credits Earned : ing H ch 

A Warded Cantona Extension Courses Growing in Popularity Fach 


There is a greater demand all the time for the courses 
they fit teachers for better positions. This is an age 
zation and the specialist is earning fully double 
salary of a musician with only a general 

Openings in the music field are growing y 
There are big paying positions for tho: 
ready for them. 

A Diploma is the key to the best teachi 

Do you hold one? 


MRS. MAYTIE MOUNGER, Columbia, Miss., writes: 


“Some time ago I completed the Sherwood Normal Piano 
Course with you. It enabled me to pass the State examination 
and I now have a teacher’s certificate for life. The diploma 
from your conservatory is the only one I have and I feel 
it is the only one | need.” 


MEMBER OF 


MR. R. ERNEST KING, JR., Instructor of Orchestras 
in the Norfolk, Va., Public Schools, writes: 


Our Diplomas and Degrees 
Awarded by the Authority 6 
the State of Illinois 


It is up to YOU. On your own decision ¥ 
your future success. Fit yourself for a bigg 
tion—demand larger fees. You can do it 
easily and quickly fit yourself right at hom 
Extension Courses. ~ F, 
Now is the opportune time for you to clip 
below. Get it in the first mail. You perhaps ha 

ad many times before. Don’t waste any more time! 
will bring you information about the lessons which will be of um 
No obligation on your part! 


‘Tt will interest you to khow that my diploma for 
Public School Music was recognized by the State Board 
of I-ducation of Virginia and a teacher’s license granted 
me on the strength of it.” 


Organized to create ethical _ 
business practices and 
sound educational stand- 
ards within the home- 
study field 


MISS ELLY M. KODRITSCH, Clifton, N. J., writes: 


“T appreciate the Sherwood Normal Course T have had 
with you and your kind help. Many points which I never 
thought of before are included in your course. I have 
changed my old methods completely to make room for your 
more up-to-date principles. In consequence, my class has more 
than doubled in size.” 


MR. FRED, A. CURTION of Quapaw, Okla., writes. 


“Vou will be interested to know that I received 28 semester hours’ credit on M ht ae 
i as : ore than 200,000 ambitious men ed 
my work with you and that counted toward a degree. I received a life Music and women have Sune 


Certificate-from the Oklahoma State Department. I am director of music and 1) these various branches of music by the University. Extensiot 
have voice and piano pupils, chorus and glee clubs, two classes of college music, And to you we offer the same advantages which were given to th 
sight singing, etc., and one High School class.” 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. B-72 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


MRS. DOROTHY M. TAYLOR, Grand Junction, Colo., states: 


“At the completion of your Voice Course, let me say that I have thoroughly 
enjoyed the course from start to finish although I have studied at prominent 
schools. I have never had better instruction anywhere and in many instances your 
course has surpassed those I have had previously.” 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full informatio 
course | have marked with an X below. 


i 
1 
! 
| 
\ 
eens normal 0 Cornet 
MISS LILLIAN P. GENRE, of the Shurtleff College, Alton, IIL, acknowledges ! ee Teauk oes O Trumpet 
her degree of Bachelor of Music: j OPiano, Course for edie (Reed) 
“T am very proud of the degree as well as the special diplomas I received ' Students olce : 
from you. I enjoyed the work I did with the conservatory and shall speak very \ O Public School O History of Music 
highly of the courses which I have tested and found very thorough and satis- \ Music 0 Harmony 
factory.” | Namel sy irards Sh onas ic atic anu te ose ae ats 
Street “Nol 0). Giek didis « ise,tiere ele ate «cic we hes aro wy 
U ° it E t ° C t r A City se ieas edie ere ana ae at ene eae ae ee State: ee 
hiversl y ». 4 ension onser Va 0 y | How long have you taught Piano?........:..ceeseeuees 
LANGLEY AVENUE and 41st STREET WOU nO Wither. ceten oteetter, Do you hold a Teacher’s Certificate?... 
, you Studied? Harmionyel s+, uewaeie ds ele oe Would you like to ear 
T. B-72 CHICAGO, ILL. —_,__ Bachelor of Music? .......see00e ‘ 


tzer Sonata Reinterpreted 
and Cortot give us neat, 
work in their rendition of 
reutzer Sonata,” and a sen- 
cere reading (Victor album 
two players, artists of the 
;, have united on records and 
aristocratic conceptions of a 
le wotks. We wonder, how- 
‘interpretation of the “Kreut- 
Cer- 


ely to impress the auditor and 
interpretation more favor- 
other available set. At the 
r us it will be difficult to for- 
ann’s version of this sonata, 
With its poor recording, 
"keener and more penetrating 
inner “Beethoven.” Which 
rove that the finest musician- 
sensitivity coupled with 
fording may fail to penetrate 
a composition though it may 


issue of Mozart’s “Violin 
BA Major.” It is clearly and 
Wed by Joseph Wolfsthal, a 
Haist new to us, whose concept 
@ilities at all times realize the 
wns for the purity of line in 


lusical Criticisms 

Samvurt LANerorD 

ord, for nearly a quarter of 
al critic on the ‘‘Manchester 
more than a journalist. He 
lener, indeed would rather be 
is capacity than any other. 
his friends came before his 
his music. He said, “I’d put 
ok or the best score in the 
to a man.” 

is collection of his musical 
the sound of human feet. 
iticising the soft sighing 
ner Quartet or the solemn 
Symphony, we sense his 
sturdiness, and the great 
thies. 

there sounds in this book 
at quiet us to wonder. 
its Langford as adequately 
spent an afternoon with 
usness that an art has 
ty from the very ground 
reading, and is bearing its 
all around you is some- 
from the feeling that it 
‘to you from a very long 
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pedia of Music and 
sicians 


Revispp EDITION 
ALDO SELDEN PRATT 


i appeal including (1) 
biographies and (III) 
is and organizations, this 


‘om the press at half the 
with the same brevity, 
jiveness and accuracy of 
An added feature in 
st of death-dates since 
including deaths tbrough 


encyclopedic phraseol- 
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g to the work most pleas- 
The gazetteer (such 
no other musical en- 
at practical value in as- 
al activities of the va- 
and America. 
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Mon of the Art of Music 


AUBERT Parry 
earliest cries of the 
ith the most recent de- 
‘present, Theremin’s ap- 
» the author is always 
words the push, the 
‘ing ahead to fuller 
| lifeless thing, it 
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Master Discs 
(Continued from page 544) 


this melodic music. Dr. Weissmann con- 
ducting the Orchestra coéperates in making 
this recording a most desirable one (Colum- 
bia album 137). 

Frank Bridge has been called one of the 
best contemporary writers of chamber mu- 
sic. In his “Three Idylls” he gives us a 
poetic work, modern yet simple and easily 
understood. The first two Idylls are emo- 
tionally reflective while the third is more 
vitally rhythmic. The London String 
Quartet do justice to this fine music on 
Columbia discs D50217-18. 

We wish to recommend several discs 
which space does not permit us to expound 
upon. Elisabeth Schumann, with her rare 
purity of vocal style, has sung Handel’s O 
Had I Jubal’s Lyre and Richard Strauss’ 
song, Die Heilige Kénige aus Morgenland 
(Victor 7209), and Strauss’ “Wiegenlied” 
and “Stdnchen” (Victor 7210), in a manner 
to give endless repetitive pleasure. Then 
there is Armand Crabbé, aristocrat of bar- 
itones, whose singing of arias from Han- 
del’s “Acie Galatea” and Nougues “Quo 
Vadis,” brings us one of the better oper- 
atic discs (Victor 9437). The famous 
choir of the Basilica of the Monsalvat 
Monastery in Spain, the same Monsalvat 
that Wagner immortalized in “Parsifal,” 
have recorded Victoria’s Ave Maria and 
Mitterer’s O Sanctissima on Victor disc 
4180. It is a genuinely fine recording. 


' Musica Booxs REvIEWweED 


The author has a healthful zest for thor- 
oughness, for knowing the “how” of things. 
The discussion of Oriental music with refer- 
ence to that people’s love of ornament is an 
instance of such study, and the characteri- 
zation of the folk music of the different na- 
tions is carried forward with a true instinct 
for each one’s peculiar attributes. 

483 pages. 

Price: $3.50. 

D, Appleton and Company. 


A Health Revue 


By MABGARET STRASSLER 
A pageant on a really impressive scale is 
this Health Revue, with a purpose of vividly 
presenting to* the adolescent mind the im- 
portance of certain health observances. Be- 
sides giving directions for many drills and 


dances it describes costumes, as well as 
staging, entrances, exits and lights. The di- 
rections are given explicitly. The health 


rules are such as all of us, 
particularly, should obey. 
75 pages with illustrations. 
Price: $1.50. 
Publishers, A. S. Barnes and Company. 


and children 


The Acoustics of Orchestral Instru- 


ments and of the Organ. 
By E. G. RICHARDSON 

Did you ever see a picture of an echo? 
Or know that sand on a vibrating plate 
forms a geometric figure? Or realize that 
the wave form of a clarinet differs radically 
from the wave-form of a flute? With such 
“pictures of sound’? these pages abound, and 
the process of taking them is interestingly 
described. 

The slow-motion picture of music, sound 
turned visible, is what we behold with fas- 
cination. And those of us who seek to com- 
prehend daily the shifting outlines of 
rhythms and melodies find that it sets before 
us, in clear black and white, the whole pan- 
orama of vibration and tone. 

158 pages. 

Numerous illustrations. 

Price: $2.50. 

Publishers, Oxford University Press. 


Voice and Verse 
By H. C. COLLes 
Discussions, historical and critical, are to 

be found here, of the different forms which 
wed voice and yerse—the simple song, the 
oratorio, the opera—as well as of the high 
priests in this ceremony, Purcell, Bach and 
Handel. 


Of the latter two characters we are al- 
ready, to some degree, informed. But this 


book will be to many of us a most fascinat- 
ing introduction into the doings of the short- 
lived Purcell. The analysis of this compos- 
er’s music converts the reader while it en- 
lightens him. Perhaps H. C. Colles will be 
the one to bring back Purcell to the putes 
full favor, just as Mendelssohn brought back 
Bach. 

167 pages. 

Price: $3.00. ai ’ 

Publishers, Oxford University Press. 
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Ithaca Conservatory 
of Music 


Joun Fintey Wixriiamson, Mus. D., Dean 


Incorporated with collegiate standing and degree conferring 
privileges under the Board of Regents of the 
University of New York 


Summer Master ScHoor of Piano under the direction of OscAR ZIEGLER, 


master pianist and pedagogue. 


Ten-week Term, June 23-August 29. 


Six-week Term, June 23-August 1. 


Concert, Chautauqua, Lyceum and Teachers’ Courses. 
Graduates in this school haye won honors 


Public performance classes. 


Repertoire and 


abroad as well as in the United States and Canada. 


WESTMINSTER CHoIR ScHoot (formerly of Dayton, Ohio). 


Thorough 


courses of instruction as preparation for Choir Conductors and Ministers of 


Music. 


All departments of the conservatory and affiliated schools will be in 


session during the above terms. 
diplomas, degrees. 


All courses completed lead to certificates, 
Six large and handsome dormitories. 


Reservations for 


either summer or fall should be made now. 


Fall Term begins October 9, 1930. 


Full details, year book and special catalogue sent on request. 


Registrar, 


Address, 


1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, New York 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Harold L. Butler, Dean 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


MUSIC, ART, ARCHITECTURE 


900 STUDENTS 


42 INSTRUCTORS 


Four-year Courses in 


Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Composition, Public School Music 
leading to the Bachelor’s Degree 


Unexcelled advantages for the study of music. 
Dormitory with 42 practice pianos reserved for women music students. 


any time. 
Five pipe organs. 


Special students may enter at 


SUMMER SESSION JULY 1 to AUGUST 8 


A professional school with many 
advantages located in a fine cul- 
tural center. Modern residence 
halls. Unequalled faculty. 


Collegiate, art, vocational courses 
for supervisors of music leading to 
the Baccalaureate degree (Reg- 
istered by N. Y. Board Regents) 
accredited in Pennsylvania and 
other states. Summer School ses- 
sion from June 23 to August 29 
(ten weeks). Catalog on request. 


Albert Edmund Brown, Dean 


ITHACA INSTITUTION 
te) 


F 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MUSIC 


301 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Oldestandmost practien] system. 


* 
The Courtright A great opportunity for teachers 
to specialize in this unlimited 


System of Musical to speeiulize In this wnllmite 
* eld, rite for artieuiars in 

Kindergarten correspondence paves 

Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card,116 Edna Ave. ,Bridgeport,Conn. 


Near beaches 
1% hour from N.Y. City 


WILDERMANN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Special Summer course to prepare students for advanced Music examinations in 
Columbia University; Hunter College; 
Recognized certificates and diplomas conferred. 
Learn the grammar of music—harmony Annual graduation at Town Hall, N.Y.C. 


Term of 10 lessons: $15.00 and up. 
St. George, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. C. 


you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE, It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life. 
¥ 


eS SSS 

if Li | »] H A MILITARY 
BAND SCHOOL 

Formerly the Conway Military Band School. Pre- 
pares for Leadership in Community, Schoo] and Pro- 
fessional] Bands. Private and Class Itistruction; 
Teachers of national renown; Conducting and Band 
Arrangements. Daily Band Rehearsals under Dean 
Williams, Large Symphony Orchestra. Large Band. 
Library. Degrees. Dormitories. Gymnasium. Under 
personal direction of the famous band leader, 
Ernest S. Williams, Catalog. 601 DeWitt Park, 


V ING, Elective Courses for Stage, Teach- 
DIRECTORS Mary Pickford, Lee Tracy, Dolly Sisters, 


ing, Directing and Personal Develop- 
Wm. A. Brady aean Painter, Laurette Taylor, Clai- 


Ithaca, N. ¥ 
The 35% ss 
p YEAR 
ELOCUTION, MUSICAL COMEDY 
ment (appearances while learning) in 
Alviene Art Theatre Stress Artistry 
Sir John 
MartinHarvey 


e 
TALKING PICTURES, Art of SING- 
ADVISORY and Placements (Diplomas). Pupils: 
J.J. Shubert 


orne Foster, Alice Joyce. 

Write E. IRVING, Sec’y, for Catalog 3 
(Please mention studies desired.) ~* 
66 West 85th St., N. Y. 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
Musicianship 
Trinity Principle Pedagogy 
Sight Singing (Not ‘‘Do-re-Mi.”’) 
Piano Course for Classes 
Modulation Course 
Sample Lesson by Mail $5.00 
Address: 121 Madison Ave., 
New York 


UU i VY UU i Wir, 


(ALSO DANCING) 


Catholic University of Washington. 
Special course for beginners. 
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Secure Now Your Suppiigzs FOR 


THE TEACHING SEASON 


“Well begun is half done” ran the line 
in our copy books, back in the school days 
of our youth, and as the years roll on, 
we realize also, that a good beginning is 
largely dependent upon the amount of 
preparation that has been made. In a few 
short weeks the vacation period will be 
ended and teachers and pupils will be re- 
turning to the studio, or the classroom, 
refreshed and ready to resume work. 

Let us picture a scene about this time 
in the studio of a piano teacher. Johnny, 
age 12, who last season completed the 
third grade of the Standard Graded 
Course, comes in for his lesson: Has his 
teacher a copy of Grade IV ready for 
him? Is there an interesting piano piece 
at hand to “sweeten” Johnny’s journey 
through the new technical difficulties he 
will encounter? Then comes Mary, age 6, 
accompanied by her mother who proposes 
to launch Mary on a career that in future 
years will cause her name to be men- 
tioned along with Carreno and Chamin- 
ade. Will the teacher be prepared to go 
to the musie cabinet and bring forth, to 
Mary’s delight, one of those fascinating 
very first instruction books for tiny tots? 

Surely the teacher who has made prep- 
arations for such every-day opening-of- 
the-season occurrences has much the bet- 
ter prospect of having the teaching season 
“well begun.” 

In recent years many teachers have bor- 
rowed a few minutes from their summer 
vacations to send for their music supplies 
well in advance of the season’s opening. 
These foresighted individuals are reward- 
ed with a feeling of security that when 
they are ready to begin teaching, the 
necessary materials will be at hand; there 
will be no last minute vexatious. delays, 
no telegrams, no air-mail letters to send. 

Many teachers have already sent in an 
“early order” for next season’s teaching 
supplies. Some, who are away from their 
teaching location for the summer give in- 
structions for delivery about the date 
they expect to resume teaching, others re- 
quest immediate delivery in order that 
they may have ample time to look over 
the material. 

The Treoporr Presser Co. has a large 
corps of experienced music clerks ready, 
at all times, to assist the teacher in mak- 
ing selections. Piano, violin and organ 
teachers, teachers of the vocal art; school 
music supervisors, orchestra and band 
leaders, choir and chorus directors, all 
may have the benefit of the services of 
these specialists in their particular line of 
musical endeavor. 

Send in your request for next season’s 
teaching supplies today, or, if you prefer, 
ask for catalogs and folders listing and 
describing materials in the classifications 
of musie in which you are interested. 


THROUGH AN INDIAN GATEWAY 


Surre or Easr Inpran Impressions FoR 


THE PIANOFORTE 
By Lary Srrickranp 


This is a very interesting set of pieces in 
which the composer has idealized some of 
the native East Indian melodies and 
rhythms, It makes a very tasteful volume 
of only moderate difficulty which may be 
used for recital work or otherwise. Lily 
Strickland is a representative American 
woman composer who has spent a con- 
siderable portion of her life in India, and 
who has made a special study of the na- 
tive music and its special characteristics. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
60 cents, postpaid. 
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A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers — 
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TODAY AND 


TOMORROW 


Work in the music world is a wonderful privilege because of the 
opportunities that it offers to do good for others and to avoid the com- 


monplace or monotonous things. 


The 


music teacher has an_ individual 


problem with each pupil and the faithful work with each pupil always 
holds great potentialities as to its value to the pupil years hence. 
This privilege is somewhat duplicated in the daily duties of the mem- 


bers of the TirroporrE Presser Co. organization. 


Today, the experienced 


music clerks in our organization are serving many teachers who have made 


enviable records for themselves in their communities. 


Not a few also have 


made national and international reputations because of their important 


musical activities. 


patrons represent those who, in their 
thirty, thirty-five and even forty or more years ago, sent us their first 
orders or requests for help as to the securing of musical supplies. 
continued patronage has meant more than loyal customers; we count them 
Not only have they called upon us to supply their 
personal needs but year after year they have introduced or recommended 
us to their graduating pupils as they were about to enter the teaching 


as wonderful friends. 


profession. 


to us. 


So, in this season, when we are receiving many inquiries from those who 
are planning to enter the teaching profession with the opening of the 
Fall musical season, we are grateful to those who have directed them 
We will give the most careful attention to the needs and inquiries 
of these new teachers and always, in the matter of supplying music, aim 


Hundreds of such folk numbered among our regular 


modest beginnings twenty-five, 


Their 


to give the best possible service in every way. We not only want these 
new found patrons to be satisfied with our help and service during the 
1930-1931 teaching season, but we want to develop with them a business 
friendship so that years hence, when their records of musical achievements 
place them high either in the records known to men or in those unseen 
records of the glorious achievements of the unknown teacher, we may 
number them among our staunch old friends. 


Advance of Publication Offers—August, 1930 


Paragraphs on These Forthcoming Publications will be found under These Notes. 
These Works are in the course of Preparation and Ordered Copies will be 
: delivered when ready. 


ADVENTURES IN Mustc Lanp—Pr1ano—KeEt- 


DERE Giinck ora terele eakoee eters mana sts eth at akerere ite A45c 
Best Lovep THEMES FROM THE Great Mas- 

PRES——PLANG! "Gini slaconlete ss cvile.'aloinias eva are 35c 
BEETHOVEN SONATAS—PIANO—VOL 1...... $1.00 
BrErHOVEN SONATAS—PIANO—VOL 2...... 1.00 


Crassic and Moprrn Bann CoLLtection— 
Jos. E. Mappy anp WILFRED WILsoN— 


IPARDSSo ADACTU been. ec cuteteteroey cimscrayo tne tenarane keen 25¢ 
Instructor FoR ScHooL Banps—Morrison— 

PARTS SMA CH ins agate ceatenegete aie inieieinertate Taye 30c 
Lessons IN Musica HtstoRy—liLtimMore.. 1.00 


Minature Duets ror TEACHER AND Purir— 
Piano, Four Hanps—Gaynor............ 
PuayTIME Pieces For CnILpREN—PIANO— 
FIAR KER C7, Syne stacee eae ce ot stoeetreweiete ies 
SACRED AND SECULAR VocaL DUETS......... 
TrrouGcH AN INDIAN GATEWAY—PIANO SuITE 
—STRICKLAND 
Viotin Crass Book, No. 1—ITaTmawaAy AnD 
BUTLer he raat ett Ree aimee Otatomte ate cf: 
Worp Incarnate, Tiu&E—CuHRIsTMAs CANTATA 
—STULTS 


45c¢ 


35¢ 
50c 


A EOS A. DS ih SEEDS 60¢ 


40c 


Gutwes TO New TEACHERS 
Prano or VIOLIN 
The inspiration to bring to attention 
here the 64 page Guide to New Teachers 
on Teaching the Piano and also the 48 
page Guide to New Teachers on Teaching 


the Violin, either or both of which gladly 


will be sent free on request by the T1xK0- 
pore Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pa., is due 
to seeing among the many requests daily 
received for these Guides’*the signatures 
of quite a few long-established successful 
teachers. 

These Guides each contain much helpful 
information to the one embarking upon a 
music teaching career, giving suggestions 
as to professional advertising, what to do 
at first lessons, what materials to use, et 
cetera. Teachers of long experience par- 
ticularly value these Guides for the value 
of them as reference works for tried and 
tested materials in the various grades. 
Hither of these Guides is well worth a 
price but either or both may be had ab- 
solutely free. All that is necessary is to 
send a postal request. 


Lzssons in Musicat History 
By J. C. Firumore 
New anv Ewnuarcen Epirion 


For many years this work has been a: 


standard text book in numerous schools 
and colleges of music throughout the 
country. It presents a comprehensive 
outline of musical history from the be- 
ginning of the Christian Era and is es- 
pecially designed for the use of schools and 
classes. A running index giving prominent 
personages and eyents makes it particu- 
larly valuable as a reference work. The 
new edition will be brought up to date by 
the addition of well written chapters on 
outstanding musical events that have 
taken place since the original edition was 
published. As an introduction of this new 
edition to teachers who are seeking ma- 
terial for their ‘classes during the coming 
season we are making a special price of 
$1.00 for a single copy if the order is 
placed before the new edition is published. 
This offer is for a limited time only as the 
new edition will soon be on the market at 
the regular price. ~~ 


Give me, oh give me, the man who sings at his work. 
He will do more in the same time, he will do it better, 


he will persevere longer. 


—CARLYLE 


ADVERTISEMENT 


hly Letter 


New Music on 


The words at the headir 
nouncement have been repe 
in our many years of § 
teachers that they are well 
most of our patrons. Ye 
doubtless many to whom - the 
convey a definite meaning 
follows: 7 

During the entire teachin 
MUSIC is furnished to te: 
obligation to purchase, or 
until the end of the sea 
June). It becomes a part 
material sent ON SALE an 
the usual studio supply. 1 
fresh, interesting and usef 
will go far to simplify the 1 
and to encourage the amb 
The music is sent monthly in si 
ments beginning in Septemb 
returnable if not used. We ar 
pleting our lists for this § 
MUSIC ON SALE and 
clude the name of any te 
send in a request for NI] 
any or all of these classifi 

Piano Organ Vi 
’ Just say what is wan 
to sign with complete addi 


AXDVENTURES IN 


A New Movern Instrvct 
Youne SrupENTS OF THE 
By Frra Kerr 
It is our intention to ha 
struction book ready durin 
mer. The engraving is— 
completed. In the opinion 
experts who have read th 
this book, it is one of the 
books along strictly moder 
yet been written. This ce 
judgment. It is a book th 
out from Middle C with ! 
has the pupil playing right 
lesson on. As may be e 
who has been so successf 
position of teaching P 
extremely melodious t 
tically all of the material 
The special introductor 
vance of publication for 
45 cents, postpaid. 


Tue Worp Inc 


CroraL CANTATA FOR 


best of the cantatas — 
Stults. It is melodious 
at the same time di 
There is plenty for 
chorus work is very € 
make a splendid numb 
musical service at C 
will be out in ample 
The special introd 
vance of publication 
35 cents, postpaid. 


Vioun Crass Be 
By Ann Hatuaway 


This new volume is f 
have been very anxious 
cause there has been co 
for it for use during 
the summer. This is 
tle class books for vio 
It will be followed very 
Manual which will also ¢ 
accompaniment for all 0 

The special introduc 
vance of publication 
the Violin Class Boo 
postpaid, ‘ 


TUDE 


gz Pieces FOR CHILDREN 


y F. Fraxryctron Harker 
for very young students short 
to be in order. This new book 
darker may be taken up very soon 
has gotten a start in the first 
book. No matter how inter- 
instruction book may be it is 
lief to change off into a regular 
‘pieces. These new numbers of 
cer are very tuneful and original, 
ppropriate texts and illustrative 
vings. 
Becial introductory price in ad- 
‘publication for a single copy is 
, postpaid. 


UCTOR FOR ScHoot Banps 
_ By C. S. Morrison 
jope to have this new instructor 
the early Fall. Naturally a 
this type requires considerable 
s, and in addition to this we have 
ry careful in the preparation of 
since it is our desire to make it 
book of the kind ever published. 
secial introductory price in ad- 
publication for each instrumental 
fired is 30 cents, postpaid. 


ssic AND Mopern BAND 


COLLECTION 
If. Mappy anp WILFRED 
WiLson 


names of the compilers of this col- 
ould be a proof of the excellence 
mtents. These two well-known 
have made a selection of clas- 
nodern compositions, particularly 
‘or band arrangements, that are 
e abilities of the members of the 
school band, and the director who 
new material for the coming 
ould place his order for this 
while copies of the parts may 
ved at the special pre-publication 
5 cents each. Just think of ob- 
. one book and at this low price 
such as Valse in A minor by 
mgs My Mother Taught Me by 

1 Gardens by James Francis 
novelty success with Sousa’s 
rade of the Wooden Dolls by 
Ewing, Operatic Medley March 
and seven others, including 
Schubert, Haydn, Drigo and 
1 Bohemian Girl Overture. 


POSHP IL 


OVEN SONATAS 
THE PIANOFORTE 
i Two Vo.umes 
edition of these classic 
the Presser Collection will 
by pianists and piano teach- 
ey the many “advance or- 
een received since the 
nt of its forthcoming publica- 
9 are acquainted with re- 
ns in the Presser Collection 
at our motto “Nothing is Bet- 
> Best” means, clear, legible 
cially engraved plates) on 
ty of paper—substantial, 
e binding—careful editing. 
t who places an order now, 
advance of publication cash 
ch volume, effects a con- 
as the regular price of 
00 each. Don’t overlook 
* to acquire these indis- 
rr your library. 


D SECULAR VOCAL 
‘Duets 
duet album is always a 
have around, and we be- 
have an assortment of 
and secular, adapted 
ations of voices. There 
sions where duets are 
e duets are even com- 
the absence of other 
volume there will be 
ent of duets, none of 
found in any other vol- 
are all highly interest- 
1 te difficulty. 
etory price in ad- 
for a single copy is 


a 


Miniature Duets ror TEACHER 
AND PupPii 


For tHe Pranororre 
New anp Revisep Eprrion 

By Jesste L. Gaynor 
The many lovers of the work of the 
late Jessie L. Gaynor will be pleased to 
know that from time to time many of 
her most successful works will be pub- 
lished by us in new and revised editions. 
These books show a remarkable vitality, 


. and we feel sure they will be popular for 


years to come. Miniature Duets for 
Teacher and Pupil is a very fine book to 
use as an introduction to ensemble play- 
ing. The pupil sometimes plays the Sec- 
ondo part thus involving the bass clef in 
both hands, and again plays the Primo 
part, both hands in the treble clef. In this 
way an acquaintance with Keyboard Geog- 
raphy is aided. 

For re-introductory purposes for a 
short time the price in advance of publica- 
tion for a single copy is 45 cents, postpaid. 


Best Lovep THemes From THE 


GREAT Masters 
For THe PIsANOFORTE 


The great trouble with most of the sim- 
plified classics lies in the fact that they 
are too square. They are simplified to be 
sure; but very often the simplification is 
without meaning. In this new book the 
pieces are very much simplified; but at 
the same time the spirit of the composer’s 
original idea is retained. This will be a 
far better collection than any of the “chil- 
dren’s classics” so. far published. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
35 cents, postpaid. 


Turee Montus Inrropucrory 


OFFER 


You can obtain three fine Summer issues 
of Tur Erupe Music Macazine (June, 
July and August) for only 35 cents. They 
will bring to you a wealth of musical 
pleasure and profit. If you have not been 
a regular reader of Tre Erupr, here’s an 
opportunity to give yourself a musical 
treat at little cost. You can also do a 
musical friend a favor by sending us his 
name and address, with 35 cents; he will 
get a world of pleasure and you will 
cement a musical friendship. 

The price of a yearly subscription to 
Ture Ervne is $2.00. If the music lover 
wishes to continue the subscription, and 
we are sure he will, we will credit the 35 
cents on yearly subscription to begin in 
September. In other words, send $1.65 
in the Fall and we will send Tre Evrupe 
for twelve consecutive months. Think of 
it! 15 copies of Tue Erupe for only $2.00. 
This is indeed a musical bargain which no 
one should pass by. 


Watcu Your ExpirATION DATE 
ON THE WRAPPER OF 


Tue Erupe 


If the label reads August °30, it is time 
to renew your subscription. Watch the 
wrapper on the next copy of Tue Erupr 
you receive. See notice regarding discon- 


tinuances in the front of Tre Eaune. 


ees 


vey oly 
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REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


Music lovers, music students and music 
teachers have built up a profitable sub- 
scription list of subscribers to Tue 
Erupr by bringing our fine publication to 
the attention of their musical friends. You, 
too, can be an Erupre representative by 
sending your name and address on a post 
card with a request for terms and sup- 
plies. Introduce Tue Erupre in every 
musical home and you will be doing a fine 
piece of missionary work for music as 
well as adding to your earnings. 


SWINDLERS AREA BOUT—BEWARE! 


Daily complaints from music lovers 
again prompts the warning “pay no money 
to strangers.” I,ook out for the so-called 
college boy getting votes on subscriptions 
which will pay his way through a uni- 
versity. Convince yourself of the respon- 
sibility of the solicitor before paying cash 
to a stranger. If you wish Tur Erupr 
and do not care to take the risk of paying 
money to a solicitor, take his name and 
address, send to us accompanied by $2.00 
and we will enter the subscription, credit- 
ing him with the sale. We cannot be re- 
sponsible for the work of swindlers. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
As wrappers for Tur Ervupr are ad- 
dressed about four weeks in advance of 
mailing, we should have at least one 


month’s notice of a change of address. Be 
careful to give us both the old and new 
addresses when advising us of changes. 
Our files are arranged geographically by 
state, town and then by name, so please 
bear this in mind, and prevent disappoint- 
ment through non-receipt of copies. 


WAY gk ais 

ALL ETUDE ADVER- 
TISING DESERVES 
YOUR ACTIVE 
PATRONAGE 


EVERY month THE ETUDE turns 

aside advertising that in the ag- 
gregate would bring us a small for- 
tune. Why? Simply because we must 
retain above all things your buying 
confidence in us, and in the advertise- 
ments which we believe should be 
resultful for you. If we have the 
slightest suspicion that any reader will 
have unsatisfactory or disagreeable 
results from patronizing an advertiser, 
that advertiser has no chance to get 
into THE ETUDE. Therefore, you 
will find in THE ETUDE columns 
scores of opportunities to make pur- 
chases by mail with confidence and 
pleasure. 


Reading advertisements these days is an 
important method of keeping 
up-to-date. 


“Music Hath Charms to 
Soothe the Savage Breast” 


“ -GRANA 
MUN TS 


THE XYLOPHONE PLAYER GOES ON A PICNIC 
ADVERTISEMENT 
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Wortp oF Music 


(Continued from page 529) 
STUDENTS OF CHURCH MUSIC will be 


assisted in their studies, from the income of an 
endowment of fifty thousand dollars left, by the 
will of the late Samuel Carr, to the New Eng: 
land Conservatory, for this purpose. Mr. Carr 
was at one time president of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the conservatory; and this is not the 
first gift from the family, since his death in 
1922, following which they furnished a Carr 
Memorial Room where is placed the large three 
manual organ once in the Carr residence, 


CS ae 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD PRIZE of two 
hundred dollars for a hymn celebrating the nine- 
teen hundredth anniversary of Pentecost and the 
founding of the Christian Church, has been 
awarded to Mrs. Gertrude Robinson of Circle- 
ville, Ohio, for her “Humbly and Fervently? 
which is to be sung to the familiar old melody, 
“Come Ye Disconsolate.” 


OO a ae 


THE BEETHOVEN PRIZE, founded by the 
Prussian State, has been this year divided be- 
tween N. von Rezniceke and Julius Weissmann. 


Cree 


THE “OLD VIC” OF LONDON, famous in 
recent years as the home of well given grand 
opera at nineteen cents a seat, is soon to be torn 
down to make way for a new railway station. In 
the 1890's it was one of the most famous vaude- 
ville houses of all the world. 


OG ree eee Oe 
MONSTER ORGANS may be the boast and 
pride of many a musical center; but to Peter- 
borough, England, belongs seemingly the honor 
of possessing the smallest perfect violin in the 
world. In the collection of an old instrument 
maker, it is but four inches long and so delicately 
made that it weighs but one-fifth of an ounce, 
though consisting of nearly one hundred parts. 
On the other hand, New York has a saxophone 
twenty-two feet long. ‘Then London has a mouth- 
organ seventeen and a half feet long, which is 
played by several persons each of whom is re- 
sponsible for the use of about two feet of its 
compass. 
C———— J 
COMPETITIONS 


THE ELIZABETH SPRAGUE COOLIDGE 
PRIZE of one thousand dollars, is offered for 
a chamber music composition for flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon and I’rench horn; or for piano 
with four or five wind instruments, open to 
composers of all nationalities. Also | American 
composers are offered a prize of five hundred 
dollars, for a suite or other composition in 
similarly extended form, for two pianos. Par- 
ticulars may be had from the Elizabeth Sprague 


Coolidge Foundation, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 
CSS Se 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
HARPISTS offers a prize of one thousand dol- 
lars, for a composition for harp, either as solo 
instrument, with or without orchestra, or as the 
chief instrument in a chamber music work. Ad- 
dress of Association, 315 West 79th Street, New 
York City. 


ee SN 


THE SOCIETY FOR PUBLICATION OF 
AMERICAN MUSIC offers this year free pub- 
lication of two or three chamber compositions 
by Americat composers. The composition 
closes October fifteenth. Address, Oscar Wag- 
ner, 49 East 52nd Street, New York City. 


es 


THE SWIFT AND COMPANY PRIZE ot 
one hundred dollars for a male chorus is again 
offered. Particulars from I), A. Clippinger, 617- 
618 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Illinois. 


Oa SE 


AMERICAN COMVOSERS are to be favored 
on the programs of the New Jersey Orchestra 
with Rene Pollain as conductor. The manage- 
ment is ready to consider scores for use in the 
1930-1931 season; but, before forwarding these, 
composers should communicate with the Secre- 
tary, New Jersey Orchestra, 4 Central Avenue, 
Orange, New Jersey. 


Ce pe 
THE CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 
preliminary contests for European scholarships 
for operatic study, will receive entrants till 


September twentieth, instead of June first as 
was at first announced. Inquiries should he ad- 
dressed to Marx KE. Oberndorfer, 520 Fine Arts 
Tuilding, Chicago, Illinois, 


Se a ee 


AWARDS of $1,000 for a Symphony, $500 
for a Woman’s Chorus, and $500 for a Trio 
for Violin, Violincello and Piano are announced 
by the National [Federation of Music Clubs. 
Particulars are to be had from Miss Virginia H. 
Anderson, 22 Rhode Island Avenue, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


UE Fp ge eg gh 


AN OPERATIC DEBUT PRIZE of one 
thousand dollars is offered by the National Opera 
Club. of New York City, for a young singer 
ready for a first appearance in opera. The prize 
will be awarded at the 1931 Biennial Conven- 
tion of the National Federation of Musie Clubs 
at San Francisco. Particulars may be had from 
the Baroness Katherine von Klenner, President 
of the National Opera Club, 1730 Broadway 
New York City. 
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‘COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED 1885 


A School of Individual Instruction for the Beginner, 
Ambitious Amateur, and the Professional 


No Entrance Requirements except for Certificate, Diploma and Degree Courses 


Degrees Conferred. Daily reports keep the Director 
personally informed of your progress—Daily Super- 
vision shows you how to work. Two complete 
Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras and the Concert Band 
offer the exceptional privilege of orchestra and band 
routine and accompaniment. 


Dormitories for Women 
(The Only Conservatory in the State with Dormitories for Women) 


In addition to delightful, home-like surroundings in a musical and inspirational atmosphere in the foremost 
musical city in America, dormitory pupils haye advantages not offered in any other school of music, including 
Daily Supervised Practice and Daily Classesin Technic. 


Four-year Coursesin Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 
Theory and Public School Music, leading to Degrees. 
Teacher’s Training Coursesincluding supervised prac- 
tice teaching. 

All branches taught from elementary to the highest 
artistic standard. Orchestra and Band Instruments. 


Seven Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95 
Accommodations for 2500 Students 


Germantown Extension, 123 W. Chelten Ave. 


A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 


Office, Dormitories and Studios 
Broad and Reed Streets 


Penn Hall, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


Junior Conservatory Affiliated with leading Conservatories of the country 


Two years of Conservatory training under ideal conditions 


Able instructors and fine modern equipment. Aca- 
demic or Junior College work may be carried with music 


PIANO - VOICE - VIOLIN - ORGAN and HARP 
Harp Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra 


Moderate Rates 


Catalogue and View Book upon request 
Address Frank S. Magill Box F 


~ 


SCHOOL of MUSIC 


1521 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


ZECK WER-HAHN 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 


60 years of continued success in training musicians 
Highest Standards of Musical Instruction 
For year book, address 


Frederick Hahn, President-Director 
1617 Spruce Street 


THADDEUS RICH 
Mus. Dir. Dean 


E. F. ULRICH 
Associate Dean 


Pupils may register at any time during the year 

HIGHEST Standards of Musical Instruction, 

Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin and all other 
Instruments, 
to the highest grades—private lessons. 
guished Faculty. Modern Tuition fees. 

Orchestral Instruments taught by members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra—Student Recitals— 
Orchestral Practice—Classes in Harmony and 
History of Music. 

Teachers Certificates for Piano, Violin, Organ, 
Voice, ete. — Diplomas — Bachelor of Music 
Course. Dormitories—Branch Schools, 

Write for Catalog 


lee High School Education required except Sor 
Course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music 


School of Music of Temple University 
1521 Locust St., Phila., Pa. Phone: ST Evenson 7603 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


Four years training in Public School Music 
fully approved. B. S. Degree. 

Four years curriculum with major in Piano, 
Voice, Violin, or Theory. B.M. Degree. 


BULLETIN SENT ON REQUEST. 


from the Children’s Department 
Distin- 


FALL TERM, SEPTEMBER 8 


Special Training for Teachers 
PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
131-133 Bellefield Avenue 


Institutional Member National Association 
of Schools of Music 


M 
| 


LOUISVILLE 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Faculty of International Artists 


Write us concerning your 
musical ambition 


MUSICAL AND EDU- 


INTERNATIONAL CATIONAL AGENCY 
MRS. BABCOCK 
OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 


leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
Also Church and Concert Engagements 


Member National Association Schools of Music 


MUSIC :: DRAMATICS :: ART 
Catalog 726 S. Brook St., Louisville, Ky. 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


BRENAU 


ATLANTA 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


GEORG LINDNER, Director 


Courses in PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, NORMAL TRAIN- 
ING, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 


Catalog upon application 
Peachtree and Broad Streets 


A famous professional conservatory with modern col- 
lege dormitory advantages for women. Noted artist teach- 
ers, All branches with state authorized degree. Training 
for teaching and the concert stage. Opera. Public School 
Music, Appearances with orchestra. Demand for grad- 
uates. Near Atlanta. Ideal climate for outdoor life and 
sports. Catalog: Box M, GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA. 


CONSERVATORY 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


Atlanta, Ga. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools in America. 


(learness in Piano Playing 
By Cuar.es B. Hosy 


Wzuat is the most important function of 
the damper (miscalled “loud”) pedal? lf 
this question is tried on scores of piano 
students the correct answer, “To give tone 
color,” will rarely be received. 

Too much color, however, is detrimental 
to any work of art; the too frequent use 
of the damper pedal, even if it is changed 
with every harmony, will tire the listener. 
But the pedal, used intelligently, is tre- 
mendously effective. In 
such as those of Joseffy, it will be noticed 
that brilliant passages frequently have no 
pedal indications. A glance at Joseffy’s 
edition of Chopin’s F minor Fantasie will 
reveal to the student what is meant by 
effective pedaling. 

Clearness in piano playing means, first, 
accuracy in striking the notes, then care- 
ful articulation of staccato and legato pas- 
sages, besides the proper use of rests and 
distinctness in phrasing. In the Bach 
suites little if any pedal is required, be- 
cause polyphonic music, being made up of 
strongly contrasted phrases played  to- 
gether, would lose its effect if the parts 
were blurred. A piano virtuoso, in play- 
ing Bach, may use pedal touches here and 
there, but the student should refrain from 
this until his contrapuntal knowledge is 
equal to his powers as a performer. 

A safe rule to follow, for those lacking 
in theoretical knowledge, is to use the 
pedal only when it is indicated. Some- 
times, however, we come across editions 
in which pedal markings are too numerous. 
(Buonamici’s edition of Schubert’s so- 
natas, for instance.) Scale passages are not 
so effective when the damper pedal is 
pressed down, though sometimes a com- 


good editions," 


al 
poser such as Saint Saéns may ir 
it for special effects. [ 


Here is an example from the 


maus Paraphrase of Schitt, Op. 
effective pedaling balanced by a 
crisp marcato: he 


ae 
(senza ped.) 


Dull and heavy tone and lack of 1 
which also hamper the pianist who 
to brilliance in performance & 
dealt with first by proper gymnasti 
ing under a competent teacher. 
for those endowed by nature 
playing muscles (and they are f 
ber) muscular training on mode 
the best way to build up a play 
anism. Quick (but not high) fir 
through careful practice of s 
sages also improves brilliancy. § 
of Scarlatti’s little sonatas and # 
of Mendelssohn (who rarely 
damper pedal) will do won 
player with a dull touch. Be 


The Aeolian Harp 


To Tuer ETUDE: 


An old legend has come to us that when 
the royal prophet, David, retired for the 
night, he had a small harp suspended over 
his couch. When the night winds gwept 
over the strings, beautiful musical sounds 
were produced, which lulled him to sleep. 
This is the earliest record of the quaint con- 
trivance which we now call the Aeolian 
harp. 

This harp was given its name in honor of 
the mythical god of the winds, Aeolus, who 
was supposed to have kept the winds shut 
up in a eave on the Aeolian Islands, and to 
have set them free or called them back at 
Neptune’s command. 


The inventor of the instrument is un- 
known. The first to write about it was 
Kireher (1602-80). Also a description of 


the Aeolian harp was printed in the G6ttin- 
gen Pocket Calendar for 1792. For a time 
this instrument was very popular. 

The Aeolian harp is made by stretching 
catgut strings or wires over a thin sounding 
box. The harp is usually about three feet 
long, three inches deep and five inches broad 
and is made of pine wood, with beech ends, 
into which the tuning and hitch pins are 
inserted. There are two narrow bridges of 
hard wood over which the strings are 
stretched. The number of strings has varied, 
but, in the last hundred years, Aeolian 
harps have been made with a dozen strings 
all tuned in exact unison. 

The harp is usually hung in a window 
or in an open place and oblique with re- 
gard to the direction of the wind. The pass- 
ing of the breezes over its strings produces 
chords which with the force of the wind 
vary in loudness. 

In China a form of the wind-played harp 
is found in certain kites fitted with vibrat- 
ing strings. 

The tones of the Aeolian harp are strange 
and melancholy. A seventeenth century 
writer says, “The sounds do not resemble 
those of a stringed or of a wind instrument 
but partake of the qualities of both.” 

Coleridge, in his poem, “The Aeolian 
Harp,” says, “We are impressed with it as 
by a wail, a sweet upbraiding.” 

FANNIE BRUESER. 


Flower Rhythm 


To Tue Erupr: 

One afternoon a girl who had been taking 
lessons from me for two years got a notion 
it wasn't necessary to count. I used all 
sorts of persuasive arguments, 


Letters From Erupg FrRigenps © 


-To THE ETupE: 


such as 


marching, waltzing, two-steppin, 
elock ticks. Nothing worked. 
we went into the garden and 
quet of Cosmos for her to take to 
I had a happy thought. “Let's — 
counted when He made these fi 
found He did. Every flower has 
So we discovered we could ma 
4/4 time, even 3/4 and 6/8 time. 
went home. The next lesson § 
correctly and spoke again about 


HazeL Dr 


Dolly Dimple — 


‘A six-year-old lad could no 
Dimple, by Wallace A. Johnson, 
him these words. Then it 
smoothly : 

Dolly Dimple in her mother’s arn 
Sailing to dreamland where no 


Chorus: 
Bye-lo, bye-lo, 
Sailing we go, 
In a lovely {atry-Daae 
So sure and slow. 
Paddling so we get there soon; 
Paddling with my mother’s st 


New Scale Fingerin 
To Tun ErupE: 


All scales can be played 
fingering. However, owing to 
the keys on the piano, th 
changed, but only as much 
If this were not necessary it W 
advantage, as the pupil wou 
every scale would start with — 
finger—the thumb or fifth. ; 

Now what is gained, in : 
beginning with the third finger 
the fourth finger come on the — 
it not just as easy to get the 
on this key and the thumb on @ 
tion plays a big part with some 

In the scale of F-major ho' 
to start with the third finger, 1 
the fourth on B-flat? How is thi 
the standard fingering so long ~ 
what is really difficult about 
second finger on B-flat and the - 

I can find no advantage in | 
changes. When one has played | 
years, with the fingers used | 
times in a fixed order, and t 
make a complete change, the 
easy about it—T, SHANKIE, 


ETUDE 


ScHooL Music DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 549) 


The Actual Writing 

' WE come to the real writing. 
the first line—Jack and Jill went 
vill—expresses the idea of climbing, 
sry easy matter to lead the child to 
that a scale-line progression in an 
direction would best fit these 
At once he gets the idea of what 
t by following the line of accent. 
le-line might be carried as far as 
} as here the greatest emphasis is 
It might be suggested that, for 
of variety, it would be well to use 
iord-line progression for the rest 
second line. In the third line is ex- 
the idea of a rather abrupt descent. 
ig the line of accent, the melody 
Bke a 
of the descent might be better 
skips on chords than 

iscale-line progression. 
uential form might be worked 
uping the words in the third line, 
gh fell down and broke his crown, 
fh the same melodic pattern, be- 
on different scale steps, to accom- 
se two phrases. Unless a class is 
; perhaps it is best to confine their 
ampt to an application of scale-line 
fd-line progression and not confuse 
dren by an attempt to develop se- 
in this very short rhyme. The last 
es only one point to be brought out 
; the melody toa close. It is neces- 
y to remind the class that the best 
each the keynote is to let the melody 
‘through m1, sol, ti or re just be- 
last note. This very simple idea 
t easy to bring the melody to a 


through 


ollowing was a first attempt by a 
ade working along these lines under 
tion of a teacher: 


Jack and Jill 


up the hill to 


acher finds one of her most 
problems to be the pupil who 
‘counting confuses him and 
t cannot do it and play at the 
h a pupil, especially if he 
n a good sense of rhythm, is 
Of course, when one is 
‘the very beginning, by being 
ul and thorough at the 
} comparatively simple matter 
and the division of beats 
when pupils come with 
formed in this regard, it is 
er proposition. The fol- 
thoroughly carried out, will 
one, or, at the most, two 
jority of cases, in demon- 
il how mistaken his own 
and how much smoother 
playing. 
study is chosen which the 
rd and likes, preferably one 
es a strong accent. Before 
all the teacher says to him, 
s and speak the counts 
I count.” Then, clapping 
slowly one, two, three, 
ee, four, 


downward trend and the > 


broke his crown and Jill came tum-bling af-ter. 


The next example represents the work 
of the same class) about a month later. 


Thesetwo Special Reduction. (No.2 & 3) 


Ex.2 Robin Redbreast 


Red-breast sat up - on 


Lit - tle Rob-in a 
Red-breast jumped up-on a 


Lit - tle Rob-in 


pus-sy cat and 
af - ter him 


tree, Up went 
wall, Pus- sy cat jumped 


he; Down came pus - 


sy cat, a 
Lit-tle Rob-in chirped and sang, and 


down went 
al-most got a__ fall; 


—— r= 


way Rob - in ran; Said 
what did Pus-sy say? 


=| 


lit- tle Rob-in 
Pus-sy cat said 


Red - breast 
naught but “Mew” and 


“Catch me if you can” 
Rob- in flew a way. 


Having set one poem to music, children 
are always eager to try another. By 
gradually increasing the difficulty of the 
selections, the child soon develops real facil- 
ity in setting words to music and can be 
led to a desire to work on a school song or 
some other project of equal interest. The 
child’s natural sense of rhythm will hold 
him to four-measure phrases; so it is not 
necessary to take up a discussion of form 
in order to make it possible for him to ex- 
press intelligently in music what others 
have said in words. 

The cooperation of a third or a fourth 
grade teacher who will use the best mel- 
odies developed, for teaching purposes in 
her classroom, is always a great incentive 


. to children to do their best; and the pleas- 


ure they derive from hearing their music 
sung by others, added to the joy of ac- 
tually creating, more than compensates for 


, any difficulties which may have been en- 
Ft, countered in their attempts to reach their 


goal, 


- For the Pupil Who “Just Gan Not” Count 


By A.ice T. Brxsy 


She does this until the pupil can speak 
and clap hands exactly with hers. Then, 
turning to the piano, she says to him, “I 
shall play and count this piece alone first, 
and then play it again while you count 
with me as you did when we were clap- 
ping our hands.” 

When the pupil is able to keep with the 
teacher exactly from beginning to end the 
lesson progresses step by step in the fol- 
lowing order: 

First: The child counts alone while the 
teacher plays. 

Second: The child counts and plays the 
left hand alone while the teacher plays the 
right. 

Third: The child counts and plays the 
right hand alone while the teacher plays 
the left. 

Fourth: The child counts and plays both 
hands together in a somewhat slow tempo 
at first but always with even rhythm. 

When the task is thoroughly mastered 
and the child is able to play and count the 
study evenly from beginning to end, he 
usually discovers for himself that the 
speaking aloud of the counts helps to keep 
the rhythm even, like the beat of a drum. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


New York’s Oldest Music School 
310 WEST 92nd STREET RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


Many new and wonderful features planned for the coming season 
by this institution 


Same celebrated faculty headed by Arthur Friedheim, Ralfe Leech Sterner, 
Richard Singer, Paul Stoeving, Frederick Riesberg 
and other celebrated masters 


Individual Instruction. Entrance at any time. 


SEVERAL FREE AND PARTIAL FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
é OPEN FOR COMPETITION 


Dormitories in School Building. 
Many Free Classes and Lectures. 
Thursday night. 
ment. 


A real home for music students. 
Diplomas and Teacher's Certificates. Public Concert every 
Vocal, Piano, Violin and all Instruments. Public School Music Depart- 
Dramatic Art, Drawing and Painting, Interior Decoration, Dancing and Languages. 


Illustrated Catalogue On Request 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Ave. New York City 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


A school for serious students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


All talented advanced violin students will come under the personal 
observation and instruction of 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


For Piano Teachers 


A PEDAGOGIC COURSE FOR DEVELOPING THE HIGHEST 
EFFICIENCY IN TEACHING 


Conducted by 
VICTOR BIART, Pianist 


Soloist with eminent European Orchestras 
Author of “Great Orchestral Masterpieces’ and Pedagogic Articles in the Etude 
Beginning in October (7722.25) Steinway Building, New York 


Summer address: 34 EAST AVENUE, NORWALK, CONN. Circular 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. VIRGIL 


(Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier) 


S p ec i a ] C ourse s For Teachers, Players and Earnest 


- Students of All Grades 
For all particulars address: THE A. K. VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., or 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director 


Phone Trafalgar 9349 309 W. 93rd STREET 
NEW YORK 


NO OTHER ADDRESS 


GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 


For Pianists, Accompanists and Teachers 
149 East 61st Street, New York, N. Y. 
Musical Development through Sight, Touch and Hearing. 


Booklet 


Etude Advertising columns, have thereby succeeded in materially 


Music teachers and Music Schools and Colleges who have used 
increasing their prestige and student patronage. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 


is now offered every teacher of piano to 
meet the present economic situation and 
very materially increase her income. A 


postal card will bring you full informa- 
tion. Write to-day. 


WB. BALE 


119 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 
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? 2? Ask ANOTHER ? ? 


1, What are harmonics? 

2. What is an augmented fifth? _ 

3. Name a modern composer of Scan- 
dinavia. 

4. What was Mendelssohn’s full name? 

5. In what opera is there a witch and a 
gingerbread house. 

6. Is the oboe a wood or a brass instru- 
ment ? 

7. How many half-steps in a minor seyv- 
enth? 


8. If G-sharp is the dominant of a scale, - 


what is the leading tone of that seale? 
9. How many sharps are there in its 
signature ¢ 
10. What instrument is this? 


(penton —— 


Answers on page 600. 


TWlajor’Key Signatures in 
Sharps 


By SIsTER CALLISTA 


Would you learn a useful lesson 
To remember without fail, 

In what order sharps are written 
For each single major scale? 


Come and read these verses over, 
Read them twice and read them more, 
And you wont forget their number 
As, perhaps, you did before. 


First of all, the F is sharpened, 
Leading straight to key of G; 
Then, the second one is C sharp; 
Mind it well: it points to D. 


G sharp, as the third, is telling 
That on A is now the key; 
D sharp, added to the number, 
Gives the signature of E. 


Next in order A sharp follows, 
You must keep it well in mind; 
F, C, G, D, and the A sharp 

In the key of B you find. 


Reading six sharps from the paper 
What a task this seems to be !— 
When you see an E sharp looming, 
Know that F sharp is the key. 


Letter C has none or seven. 
Therefore, when all sharps we need 
And the B sharp now has joined them, 
C sharp is the key indeed. 


Signatures in sharps are easy 
When the key-note you would find. 
“One half-step above the last sharp” 
Is the rule to keep in mind, 


“JUNIE 


ETUDE: 


Qa 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 


Jean and Her Picture Friends 


By Etvira JONES 


“Goopness ME! How I wish I could 
get down out of this little frame!” com- 
plained Picture Beethoven. “I'd run away 
as far as I could go!” 


PicTuRE 
BEETHOVEN 


“And so would I!” agreed Picture Schu- 
bert, sadly. “Sometimes I think I can’t 
bear it another minute!” 

“Tt does seem that Jean would have a 
little sympathy for us,’ continued Picture 
Beethoven, helplessly. “It just breaks my 
heart to hear her play my beautiful ‘Minuet’ 
so carelessly.” 

“And she just ruins my beautiful Ser- 
cnade,” continued Picture Schubert. 

“She never practices her scales and ex- 
ercises so that she can acquire a fine tech- 
nic,” added Picture Beethoven. “She’s al- 
ways trying new pieces and butchering up 
the lovely compositions we spend our lives 
on.” 

“And the only thing we can do is to 
sit here in these frames and listen to her,” 
sobbed Picture Schubert. “We have tried 
more than once to make our escape and 
always failed.” 

Just then Jean came into the room with 
a package under her arm. Picture Bee- 
thoven and Picture Schubert quickly ceased 
their conversation (for pictures never talk 
when anyone is near). 


Picture 


SCHUBERT 


“Oh, Mother!” called Jean. “Come and 
see what Miss Harris gave me!” Mrs. 
Brown hurried in, eager to see what it 
was. 

“Aren't they lovely!” exclaimed Jean, 
as she tore away the wrapping and held up 
the pictures of Chopin and Liszt in little 
black frames. 

“Yes, indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Brown, 
“and they will add so much to your room!” 

“Oh, Mother, it’s beginning to look like 
a real studio!” exclaimed Jean as she 
finished hanging the new pictures on the 
wall opposite those of Beethoven and Schu- 
bert, and stood admiring them, 


She put her arms about her Mother, and 
the two left the room. 

When they were well out of hearing dis- 
tance, Picture Beethoven and Picture Schu- 
bert turned to greet their new companions. 

“T wish we could give you a hearty 
welcome,” began Picture Beethoven, sadly, 
“but you’ve come to a very terrible place! 
Jean nearly drives us crazy with her care- 
less playing. They say, though, ‘Misery 
loves company.’ So I suppose we should be 
glad to see you.” 

Picture Chopin and Picture Liszt smiled 
in amusement. “But we're really very glad 
we're here,” returned Picture Chopin with 
a twinkle in his eye. “I think we shall en- 
joy being here in spite of all you've said.” 


Picture 


CHOPIN 


“Well, perhaps you’ve been in a big store 


and you haven't heard any music in a long 
while, and you think you will be glad to 
hear the sound of notes of any kind,” pre- 
dicted Picture Schubert. 


They had to stop their conversation 


abruptly for in came Jean and sat down at 
the piano. 

She began her scales slowly and care- 
fully. Picture Beethoven and Picture 
Schubert stared in amazement. What could 
have happened to Jean? 

When she had finished her scales she 
worked diligently on her exercises and 
pieces. 

When the hour was over and Jean was 
skipping down the walk, Picture Beethoven 
and Picture Schubert were still staring at 
each other. Picture Chopin and Picture 
Liszt chuckled at ,the surprise Jean had 
given them. 

“What a delightful hour!” remarked Pic- 
ture Chopin. “How glad I am that I came 
to this little room! And how did you enjoy 
the hour, Picture Beethoven?” 

“T think I have never enjoyed an hour 
more thoroughly,” he admitted. “But what 
has happened to Jean? I have never heard 
her practice more carefully !” 

“Nor I!” echoed Picture Schubert in an 
astonished tone. 

“Tl tell you the secret,” whispered Pic- 
ture Liszt. “I knew you would be sur- 
prised. When we were given to Jean, Miss 
Harris told her how sad and grieved we 
would be if we ever heard her play care- 
lessly, and when Jean took us she promised 
Miss Harris she would follow her plan of 


practice. Now she’s only 


promise !” 


Picrure 


LISZT 


“What a changed room thi 
chorused Picture Beethoven < 
Schubert. 

“T can hardly wait until she 
of my compositions!” excl 
Chopin, eagerly. “I hope she 
learn my beautiful Waltz in Ci 

“Oh, I want her to learn one 
positions!” said all the others i 

Each day Picture Beethoy 
Schubert, Picture Liszt and Pi 
look forward to Jean’s prac 
They never think of running ay 
has made them love their little 


Street @ries “Ohe H 
By Oca C. Mook 


“Onions, celery, string beans 
Apples, new potatoes!” 
Spinach, lettuce, carrots, too 
Vegetables, good for you. 
From the farm right into to 
He brings you food for heal 
Eat vegetables, ripe and fres' 
For “Health, you know, me 


Actual Moti 


Dear JuNior Erupe: 

We have a “Mozart” Club, 
just loads of fun. We studi 
Mozart and now we're 
Bach. Our teacher reads 
the great composers and t! 
tions about them. We 
gaines. 

We are going to haye cl 
Mozart’s picture on them, 
tend to wear to each meeting 

Every other week, inst 
zart” Club, we have a Rhyt 
Beside our instrument, eac 
practices with the baton. 

From your 


x 
7: 


Pe 


tle Biographies for Club Teetings 


No. 32—French Composers 


: 

Hh the Little Biographies in- 
ip of Russian composers some 
sic is familiar to at least most 
‘of you. Their names should 
en if they are hard to: pro- 
bat, if you hear any of them 
r see them in print, you at 
Reneral idea of the composer. 
hh a group of French com- 
he included. Several French 
ave appeared in the regular 
B, of course, is partly French 
Ati Then comes Gounod, 
pSaéns, No. 19, and Massenet, 
Franck, being Belgian, 
tioned, No. 21, and Debussy 
) Tn the extra names in July, 
sCouperin and Rameau were 
[in August, 1929, Berlioz and 


Sar 


4 
2 


ember anything about these 


f Chabrier may not be very 
ie is particulary well known 
, thythmic composition for 
d “Espafia,” a rhapsody on 
There are good records of 
it would be a good one to 
tings. Listen carefully to 
thmic patterns in it. Cha- 
ich you need not remem- 
894, and his name is pro- 
-ay. 

n French musicians were 
riel Fauré (pronounce 
d in 1924, and Widor 
. They were both great 
The compositions of 
fine but are not as well- 
‘country as they are in 


poser known to pianists 
fe many pieces for piano 
y difficult. The Berceuse 


YA 


Sa 
= 


through your book I 
from the different 
n by the secretaries. I 
our Music Club. The 
/“The A Sharp Music 
n having club meetings 
There are thirteen 


etings once a month 
Ys a piece that she 
onth. We also have a 
and have lots of fun 
play cymbals, sand 
met, triangles and a 
ler to keep together 
close attention to our 


invite friends, 
rothers to our meet- 
members in our 


CTI, 


pING, New York. 


from his) opera, “Jocelyn,” is frequently 
heard. (His dates are 1849 1895), 
Vincent D’Indy (pronounce Dan-dee), 


born in 1851, is still living in Paris. He 
studied with César Franck and was a 
friend of Brahms, Wagner and Liszt. He 


came to America and conducted a few 
concerts of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Moritz Moszkowski (pronounced Moss- 
koff-ski), 1854-1924, was not really 
French, for, like Chopin, he was of Polish 
descent. He was born in Germany but 
lived and died in Paris. He wrote a great 
deal for piano, and his compositions are 
somewhat showy. 

The next list will include the French 
composers born after 1860. 

For your club program use the Chabrier 
record, “Espafia.” Besides, you can play 
some of the following, though they are 
not very easy: 

Widor: Au Soir. 

Godard: Berccuse from “Jocelyn,” Nor- 
qweqgienne. 

Fauré: Romance sans Paroles, Barca- 
rolle in A flat. 

Moszkowski: Theme—Op. 10, No. 2, 
Moment Musical, Op. 7, No. 1, Serenade, 
four hands. 


Questions on Little 
Biographies 


1. Name three French composers men- 
tioned in the above list. 

2. Name three French composers men- 
tioned previously in the Little Biography 
series. 

3. Are any of the composers you men- 
tioned still living? 

4. Did any of the composers you men- 
tioned ever come to America? 

5. Name two French composers 
were great organists. 


who 


. 
CCR 7 Gl i 2. 
ila" al 


Y OLR 
| _ ee 


Dear Junior ErupeE: 

I would like to suggest a name for Sarah 
Wishnivetsky’s club that I read about in 
the Junior Erupe. The name is “The 
Earnest Orchestra” or the “Concert Play- 
ers.’ We have two piano clubs in our 
town and I belong to one of them. We 
have twenty-five members. We study 
current musical events and play solos. 

From your friend, 
Bernice Scuwartz (Age 10), 
Oklahoma. 


Dear Junior Etune: 

Tn our school we have a music club which 
meets once a month. It is named for the 
person who organized it. We also have 
two school orchestras, one in which only 
the high school students can play and 
one for the other schools. I hope to play 
in them as soon as I can. 

From your friend, 
RutH Levensaror (Age 12), 
Maine. 
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Signatures and ©Ghings 


RECENTLY a man with a very lovely 
voice gave a concert, and after the concert 
some one spoke to him and admired his 
singing, and then remarked that so many 
of the songs were in the key of E-flat. 

“Oh, were they?” answered the singer. 
“Well, now, I never thought of that. In 
fact I do not believe I knew it. How do 
you know when they are in E-flat, or in 
any other key, for that matter?” 

Now, what do YOU think of THAT? 
A grown-up musician singing in a concert 
and did not know what keys his songs were 
written in! 

Do YOU know how to tell, and tell 
quickly and certainly ? 

What key is this? 


And what minor key is this? 
Possible some of you know ALL the 
signatures, and others may know just the 


majors, and still some of you may not be 
sure of any. 
Look at your signatures again, starting 


on SHARP signatures. You see the sharps 
are not just under each other, but cach one 
is placed a little to the right, or forward, 
just as in reading. Look carefully at the 
last sharp, which is the one furthest to the 
right in the group. That last one is the 
seventh step of the scale, and, as the key- 
note is one half-step above the seventh 
step, the key-note will be one half-step 
above this last sharp. Now test yourself on 
this in all the sharp signatures and see how 
duickly you can do it. The rule ALWAYS 
works. 

Now look at the FLAT signatures. In 
the case of flats you look at the NEXT-TO- 
LAST FLAT, and that flat is the name of 
your key-note. This rule ALWAYS works. 
This is because in flats the last flat in the 
signature is always the fourth step of the 
scale, so if you go backwards on the major 
scale, 4, 3, 2, 1, you come to the key-note, 
and this is ALWAYS the next-to-last flat. 

Now test yourself on all the sharps and 
flats, and see how much system there is 
about the signatures and never allow your- 
self to be uncertain again (speaking, of 
course, to those of you who were a bit un- 
certain). 

Next time we shall “do” the minor sig- 
natures. They are not the least bit con- 
fusing if you are certain of your majors. 


Dear JUNIOR EruveE: 

The piano is my best friend. When I 
play a piece I try to find out what the 
composer had in mind when he wrote it. 
I am fond of improvising and also like 
to play by ear. My companions like jazz. 
To please them I played some of the so- 
called popular jazz. But I nearly ruined 
my playing. However, just before it was 
too late, I went to a lecture on music, and 
jazz was mentioned. That woke me up. 
Now I only listen to and play music that 
is of real benefit to me. It seems to me 
that there is a great deal of talent in 
this town, more than one would expect in 
a town of this size; but it is not or- 
ganized, and they are drifting the wrong 
way. Can any of the Junior readers offer 
any suggestions ? 

From your friend, 


Elizabeth Caldwell (Age 13), 
Box 502, Sonora, Texas. 


Dear JuNior Erupe: 


My music teacher has a club for her 
pupils. The name of the club is the “B-sharp” 
club. The purposes of the club are: to 
become acquainted with the other pupils, 
to become familiar with composers, and to 
learn to play before others. In answer to 
the roll-call we say the name of a com- 
poser. 

The club colors are black and white, 
representing the keys of the piano. We 
meet every month at our teacher’s home. 
After the business meeting, we have a 
program of five solos and one duet. 


From your friend, 


Mary Lors Rice, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Junior Erupe: 

I go to a high school whose advanced or- 
chestra has won almost every State con- 
test it has entered. The director wants me 
to play in the second violin section next 
year because I have an “orchestra style” 
of playing. This orchestra plays very dif- 
ficult music, and naturally it requires good 
players. But, as I am really not much of 
a player, I think I had better stay out than 
disgrace the really good players with my 
poor playing. Don’t you think so? 

From your friend, 
M. Morton (Age 14), 
Nebraska. 


Dear JuNtorn Etupe: 

IT am seven years old and have been 
studying piano over two years. Last 
January I gave a concert. I have given so 
many concerts that I cannot remember the 
number of the them. I have composed two 
pieces. These are some of the pieces 
J have memorized; Funeral March, by 
Chopin; Spring Song, by Mendelssohn; 
Minuet, by Beethoven; Moment Musical, by 
Schubert. 

From your friend, 
Jean C. Ito (Age 7), 
Washington. 
N. B. This is a good record. How many 
other seven-year-olds can do as well? 


Dear Junior Erupe: 

We have named our club the Grieg Club. 
We have a musical dictionary and we are 
going to make a scrap book out of pictures 
taken from the Etude. We play the games 
that are in the Etude and have lots of fun. 

From your friend, 
LorrAINE WHEELER (Age 10), 
California 
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As usual the Junior Erune contest is omitted in the issues for July and | 


August. 


The contest will be resumed next month, when the prize winners 


for the April contest will be announced. 


Puzzle 
By PAULINE LEEMAN 


(Answers are terms used in music.) 
. Used on a bundle. 

. A place of residence. 

A reflection of character. 

Bottom of a statue. 

An unaffected person. 

Used in driving horses. 

. That which makes a check valid. 
. What we breathe every day. 

. Seen on the ocean. 


WMNAMAWNE 


Do not send in the answers to this puzzle, as 


is omitted this month. 


10. 
ale 
12. 
13: 
14. 
1S) 
16. 
Wh 
18. 


What betrays nationality. 
An association of lawyers. 
Used in climbing. 

Part of a sentence. 
Belonging to a fish. 

Used in wheeling. 

A girl’s name. 

Used in flavoring soup. 
An instrument, not blunt. 


it is not in the monthly contest, which 


Answers to Ask Another 


1. Harmonics are tones produced by the 
vibration of a part of a string, rather 
than by the entire string. 

2. An augmented fifth is one-half step 
larger than an ordinary, or perfect fifth, 
the same alphabet letters remaining but 
altered by accidentals. 

3. Grieg, Sinding or Sibelius. 

4. Felix Mendelssohn—Bartholdy. 


5. In the opera “Hansel and Gretel” by 
Humperdinck. 

6. The oboe is a wood-wind instrument. 

7. There are ten half-steps in a minor 
seventh. 

8. The leading tone is B-sharp. 

9. There are seven sharps in the signa- 
ture, the key being C sharp. 

10. English Horn. 


Letter Box 
(Continued) 


Dear Junior ETuvE: 

I am pianist for the Training Depart- 
ment of the State Teachers College here, 
and also pianist in such activities as Girls’ 
Glee Club, Mixed Chorus, Junior High 
School Chorus, so my time is pretty well 
occupied. I have also played for Sunday 
School and Church services occasionally. 
I wish to further my knowledge of music. 

From your friend, 
Anna RutH Macx (Age 14), 
Pennsylvania. 


Dear Junior Etuve: 

We are just little fourth grade pupils 
that take music. Our music club meets 
every Wednesday morning at recess. 
When we meet we study about great musi- 
cians. 
great musician. We are all nine years old 
except one, who is ten. 

Your friend, 
Janie Everette (Age 9), 
North Carolina. 


LETTER BOX LIST 


Letters have been received from the fol- 
lowing, but space will not permit their be- 
ing printed: 

Joyce White, Helen Patton, Jean Batchel- 
ler, Ethyl Anna Hutcheson, Rachel Young, 
Mary Helen Ethridge, Dorothy Saunders, Ol- 
ive Gertrude Moley, Phyllis Mickelson, Vir- 
ginia Kuenzli, Doros E. Heald, Betty Blass, 


Wanda Stovall, John Hetz, Rother Blunt, 
Mary EH. Walters, Lillian Paluch, Kathryn 
Sloop, Georgia Becker, Frances Richards, 


Ruth Levensalor, Irene Cooper, Muriel Mur- 
dock, Marie Edmonds, Gloria Newell. 


The prize we win is a picture of a’ 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I had never realized what the JUNIoR 
EruvE was as I never read it, until one 
night as I sat at the piano a gust of wind 
came in and blew my Erune off the piano 
on to the floor. It blew the pages until it 
came to the JuNior Erupr, and there it 
stopped. I finished my evening by looking 
at back numbers of the Junior Erune. 
Every evening at the dinner table we put 
out the lights and just have a candle burn- 
ing, and I play my favorite piece. My 
father never paid much attention to music 
but he loves that. 

From your friend, 
RutH Barser (Age 13), 
Nebraska. 


DpaR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I have taken piano lessons for eight years 
and violin lessons for three years. I play 
violin in our high school orchestra and was 
assistant pianist for the choral club. I also 
play violin in our Sunday School orchestra. 
Last winter I gave a piano recital at the 
Court House Auditorium where I was assist- 
ed by a friend who gave some lovely read- 
ings. Last winter the high school held an 
Eisteddfod in which contestants entered for 
vocal solos, duets, trios, quartets and piano 
solos. I entered the piano contest and won 
first place which gave me the honor of rep- 
resenting our school in the larger Wistedd- 
fod in the spring. Four schools entered, and 
I won second place. In the spring our boys’ 
glee club and girls’ glee club gave a can- 
tata, besides several other concerts during 
the year. So you see we have been busy with 
our music. 

From your friend, 
KATHRYN Marip Lintz, (Age 15) 
Ohio. 


' minor, a key which shares the 


EDUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES ON 
IN THE JUNIOR €TUDE 


By Epcar ALpEN BARRELL 


The Old Clock in 
Root. 


the Corner, by Frederick W. 


Tf you are fortunate enough 
to have in your home one of 
those fine old ‘“‘grandfather’s 
clocks’’ you know -how very 
much a part of the family 
they seem. Solemn and busi- 
nesslike about their ticking, 
they are almost like a real 
person who takes an interest 
in all that is going on. 

How well the composer has 
described all this! You must 
play his little piece with ab- 


solutely regular rhythm, up to the fourth measure 
from the end; then play gradually slower and 
softer, that is, perdendost. 

Beginning at measure nineteen you bipatoc 
n this 


tuneful section in the key of G major. 
the left hand slurs must be observed. 


A Slumber Song, by Mana-Zucca. 


We are sure that you all 
know the difference between 
minor and major. Composi- 
tions in the former are apt to 
be serious and even mourn- 
ful; those in the latter, less 
serious and frequently de- 
cidedly cheerful. Mana-Zucca 
likes to write pieces in minor 
keys. This lullaby is in D 


signature of its ‘“‘relative,’’ 
F major. 

The most important thing to remember about 
the key of D minor is that its seventh tone is 
sharped, thus becoming C-sharp. 

In the fourth measure the left hand has a 


tiny “‘piece’”’. of its own to speak. 


Toyland Parade, by H. P. Hopkins. 


Round and round, and back 
and forth, march the toys in 
gay procession. The little tin 
soldier and all the other toys 
are there. They do not know 
that we are spying on them, 
for we have been quite still 
as we watched them through 
the keyhole of the door that 
leads into the play - room. 
There is something rather ma- 
jestic about the whole affair, 
and that is why Mr. Hopkins 
maestoso (Italian for majestic) at 


has written 
the head of the piece. 

The letters M. M. stand for Maélzel’s Metro- 
nome—Maélzel being the gentleman who invented 
the metronome by which we mark off the time 


of music. His name is pronounced mail-tsel. 


A Pusical Sport of Other Days 
(Continued from page 548) 


This one (from Vol. II, No. 11), having 
the theme in the soprano, imitates it “by 
augmentation” in the alto and “in contrary 
motion” in the tenor. 


In this last (from the same volume of 
Bach), we have the remarkable case of two 
voices imitating two other voices in con- 


trary motion at diverse intervals; and 
arsin et thesin. 
As has been stated in this article, canons 


may be at any interval of pitch and time, in 


“Strong voice is one of the first requisites for opera. The 
You must feel or you cannot act. 
for characterization, for acting as well as singing, and one has” 
Then a singer should have a heart. 
there is no warmth. An audience will make an idol of an artis 
qualities that cannot be expressed, but it is necessary that they she 
Strive to be etupendous. There is the question of how much ¢ 

give of himself, and the answer is, ‘everything.’ ”—G1ovANNt 4 


must be sensitive and alert. 


as important as the other. 


+ 


> aoe 


Young Knighthood, by M. L.. 


If you ar 
King 
cinating . 
Round Tabl 
the march b 
particularly 
you are not 
them, you 
valor and 1 


y 
with strongly felt rhythm. . 
in the key of C major, provide 
mood. es 


Swaying Roses, by Mathilde B 
Here is an easy waltz by 
one of the most successful 
composers of simple teaching 
pieces. You will notice that 
she has not used any Italian 
words to show the correct in- 
terpretation, only English 
ones. This is a _ practice © 
which more composers ought 
to follow. Edward MacDow- 
ell, said to be the greatest 
composer America has pro- 
duced, preferred this method. 
Here is a question which y 
can answer. In what key a 
Perhaps the presence of -the 
give you an inkling into the 
Miss Bilbro’s melodies are alwa 


Dreamy Waliz, by Richard J 


itself smoot 
in such 


Dance of the Dwarfs, by Ce 
See them hopping around 
in the liveliest fashion, these — 
funny little men who gener- 
ally take themselves so seri 
ously! The jumpiness of the 
tunes describes perfectly the 
motions the dwarfs “go 
through.” Play this piece 
with much humor, Strong — 
accents, indicated in various 
ways, are frequent. The sec 
tions in F major and D 
minor contain certain spots — 
to which you should devote © 


forming the imitations ; 
trary motion; they may 
mentation or diminution. 
of contrapuntal music 
amused themselves by 
canons” and sending the 
test the cleverness of the 


CAN  AENIGM. 


MOR Se 
D.D-D 
An enigma canon had | 

voice written out, with 

only some slight ambi, 

exact form and manner 0 

guess this correctly was ql 

ingenuity—a sort of glor 
puzzle.” 


J 


KEY CASE 


snt lost keys and resulting in- 
ence with this handy Key Case. 


This single fold genuine English Mo- 
rocco leather Wallet is designed for both 
old and new size currency and has a trans- 
parent pass pocket. Awarded for securing 


THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


made of real cowhide, has six 
hooks for keys and is awarded 
aining ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 


gyuesE VALUABLE 4 hn, 
LEs 


pes 


In Your SPARE TIME 


Secure Subscriptions For 


THE EtupE Music MAGAZINE 


N return for a few minutes of your spare time securing sub- 
‘scriptions for THE ETUDE, we will send your choice of 
ese attractive and valuable articles absolutely without cost! 
sur friends will gladly subscribe if you invite them. Secure 


ur first order and send it to us TODAY! 
) ok 
FLASHLIGHT 


i 


DIARY 


ASH TRAY 


This Eveready 
Official Boy Scout 
Flashlight has a spe- 
cial lens that can be 
focused, a safety lock 
switch and a clip for 


Complete with lock 
and key, this pocket size 
leather bound Diary is 
most attractive and will 


the four trays in 
Set is 234” in 


a tinted glass cen- belt or pocket. A make a delightful gift. 
kel plated rim. A practical reward for Awarded for securing 
or obtaining TWO securing THREE THREE SUBSCRIP- 
ONS. SUBSCRIPTIONS. TIONS. 

UTILITY ICE SET JARDINIERE 
eas 2 Made of brass, 
= — hammered and highly 

( polished this Jar- 


ICE_SHAVER Ice Pick bal 


diniere (9” in diame- 


Handy when Has bestfii ter and 7” high) is 
fine ice is Barcodes) one of our most pop- 
perce for ! pered steel ular rewards. We 
otiqupbahe point and will send you one for 
peteede: \ pane securing THREE 


\cracking ice. |] SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


etc. 


7 \CE TONG 

/  Serviceable for 
7 removing ice from 

V// box for ice cream, etc. 

or when ice box is to be 

cleaned. Grips |4 inches 

of ice and holds 
it firmly. 


BOOK COVER 


As a gift or for 
personal use, this 
standard size Book 
Cover of colored 
Saxonia linen is sure 
to please. Awarded 


This practical and serviceable 
set of ice tools fills every home 
need. Awarded for securing 
ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 


for obtaining only 
ONE _ SUBSCRIP- 
TION. 


BURNS BREAD KNIFE 


ntly patented Bread Knife has a special serrated edge producing a clean 
without tearing the bread or mating crumbs. It is 1334 inches long, 
) wood handle and is awarded for securing only ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 


EEE 
____-‘Send All Orders With Full Payment to 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
$3.00 — $2.00 A YEAR — In Canada $2.25 
estnut St. » * * ’ Philadelphia, Pa. 


“| SURPASSES ALL! 


180 Pages 


of Fine 
Singing 


Material 


for 


Junior and 


Senior 


High School 
Choral Societies 


Actual Size 74 x 934 


JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS 
BOOK 


Selected, Edited and Harmonized by 


Earl L. Baker, Mus.Doc. and Cyrus Daniel,B.M. 
Cloth bound, Price, $1.50 


An Unequalled Compilation in Every Respect. 
All Parts in Sensible Limitations for Singers of the Ages for Whom the Book 
is Intended. Yet All the Parts are Singable and Melodious. 


An Amazing Variety of Songs—Songs of Hope, Courage, 


Sympathy, 


Humor, 


Devotion, Inspiration, 


The Arrangements Keep 


Patriotism and 


Nature Love—Will be Found in This List of Contents. 


Quite a Few Famous Present Day Composers are Represented by 


America, Carey 

America, the Beautiful, Dett 

April Rain, Speaks 

Ashes of Roses, Hawley 

At My Work I’m Singing, Root 

At Pierrot’s Door, French Folk 
Tune 

At Sunset, Conradi 

Away, the Track is White, Root 

Beautiful Evening Star, Root 

Behold, a Branch Hath Flowered, 
Praetorius 

Beware, Hatton 

Bloom On, My Roses, Cowen 

Blow Soft Winds, Vincent 

Boat Song, Weber 

Cape Cod Chantey, Folk Tune 

Come, Come, Quickly Away, Folk 
Tune 

Come, Hearts, Root 

Come, Oh Come With Me, Jtal- 
ian Folk Tune 

Come Where Joy, Palmer 

Cradle Hymn, Rosseau 

Dash Away, Boat, Pease 

Dashing Before the Gale, Moore 

Day is Past, Speaks 

Dearest Spot, Wrighton 

Deck the Hall, Welsh Folk Tune 

Drink to Me Only, English Folk 
Tune 

Far Away, Lindsay 

Flag of Our Union, Wallace 

For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow, 
Student Song 

Gentle Night, Gounod 

Glory, Glory, Root 

Gone From Me Evermore, French 
Folk Tune 

Green Cathedral, Hahn 

Hallowed Memories, Murray 

Happy Are We Tonight, Student 
Song 

Happy Farmer, The, Schumann 

Hark, Ye Ransomed Nations, 
Schmidt 

Have You Seen That Maid of 
Mine, Palmer 

Hear the Wild Lay, Strauss 


Their Popular Songs 


Hiawatha’s Wooing, 
Indian Tune 

Hi! Lil Feller, Bliss 

Holy Night, Gruber 

Homeland of the Free, Brackett 

How Can I Leave Thee, Kuecken 

I’m So Glad, Negro Spiritual 

Incline Thine Ear, Himmel 

In Maytime, Speaks 

In the Gloaming, Harrison 

Japanese Fan, Danks 

Johnny Schmoker, Student Song 

Juanita, Spanish Melody 

Lil’ Liza Jane, Old Slave Song 

Lindy, Spross 

London Bridge, Folk Tune 

Long, Long Ago, Bayly 

Love’s Parting, Russian 
Tune 

Mammy’s Chile, Fisher 

Mammy’s Song, Ware 

Marching Song, Student Song 

March On, Hill 

Marie, Jensen 

Maryland, German Tune 

Meet Me by the Running Brook, 
Clark 

Merry Bells, Woodbury 

Merry Little Brooklet, Suliivan 

Midsummer Night, Bliss 

Mighty Lak a Rose, Newin 

Mikado’s Daughter, Stecle 

Miller of the Dee, Folk Tune 

Minnehaha, Root 

Noah’s Ark, Student Song 

Now May Awakes, Root 

Now the Day, Barnby 

O Gentle Night, Gounod 

Old Folks at Home, Foster 

Old Gray Mare, Folk Tune 

Once I Loved, English 
Tune 

On the March, Becker 


Folk 


Folk 


NOTE THE EXCELLENT 
NUMBERS NEVER CON- 
TAINED IN ANY COULEC- 
TION HERETOFORE. 


American On the 


Road to Mandalay, 
Speaks 

Pilgrims’ Vesper Song, Root 

Praise for Peace, Fleming 

Recessional, De Koven 

Ring Out, Woodman 

River’s Laughing Song, Root 

Santa Lucia, Neapolitan Folk 
Tune 

See Amid the Winter’s Snow, 
Hawley 

Sensible Girl, Palmer 

Shadows of Evening, Abt 

Silent Night, Gruber 

Sing We, and Chaunt It, Pear- 


sall 
Softly Now the Light of Day, 
Weber 


Soft, Soft Music, German Folk 
Tune 

Somebody’s Knocking, Negro 
Spiritual 


Somewhere, Campana 

Song of the Cherry Blossoms, 
Kroeger 

Song of the Marines, Traditional 

Song of Winter, Hawley 

Spinning Lesson, Flotow 

Spring, Gentle Spring, Planche 

Stars and Stripes Forever, Sousa 

Stars of the Summer Night, 
Woodbury 

Still is the Lake, Pfeil 

Sweet and Low, Barnby 

Swinging, Smith 

Terrible Tale, Murray 

There’s Music in the Air, Root 

There Was a Little Girl, Salter 

Thine Eyes So Blue, Lassen 

This Happy Land, Carroll 

Tulips, Kroeger 

Twilight is Falling, Unseld 

Venetian Love Song, Nevin 

Waltz Song, Bliss 

Waltz Song, Murray 

Wandering. in the 
Glover 

Where the Dark Comes Most, 


Maytime, 


ourjee 
Wonderful Babe, Gracey 


& 
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Alusic Study Now is One at 
Es Thrills-of Childhood 


When Teachers Use Books Like These With Young Begi 


Music Play. The Very 
for Every Day First Pieces 


(The Gateway to Piano Playing) Played on the Keyboard 
By N. Louise Wright 


[ DEAL pieces for use 

just as soon as the 
first rudiments are gain- 
ed in the early lessons. 
The text with each piece 
adds to its attractiveness. 


FIRST EFFORTS 


MOST emphatic tri- 

umph among all in- 
struction books for 
teaching children from 
five to eight years of age 
to play the piano. It 
appeals to the child 
mind with game-like 
procedures, cut-out pic- 
tures, captivating illus- 


trations and charming My First 


melodies, ; 


Price, $1.25 Efforts in the 
“Music Play for Every Day” also ts published in Piano Class 


four parts, price 40 cents each. This “digided form is 
(Piano Class Book No.1) 


IN THE PIANO CLASS 


PIANO CLASS BOOK No. 1 


THEODORE PRE=SER CO 


Price, 50 cents 


Answering the demand for a set of study 
pieces to follow the above book Miss Wright 
created another excellent work in “Twenty-hve 


rtic rly) convent For i fs ion i i i 
particularly convenient for class instruction. Primary Pieces.’ (Price 75c.) 


Happy Days 


in Music Play 


(Sequel to ““Music Play for 
Every Day’’) 
BRILLIANT. work, 


HIS. remarkable book 
leads class students to 
enjoyable keyboard ac- 
complishment without a maze 
of contrivances, mechanical 
appliances or rules to confuse 
the juvenile mind or to 


PRISCILLA'S 


= ; harass the teacher. Its ap- i WEEK 
giving the child plication to practical class SR | Sora coa corinne ee 
- genuine pleasure in pl- hapless So Hs pesien. ; 
ano stud ] ine ric is simple, Kight from the * é 
udy leading right start. the children play at- MATHILDE: BILBR 


up to the third grade. 
Keeps up the high plane 
of interest and the ir- 


tractive little pieces. 


Hints on the organization 


resistible attraction for ef piano classes by private 
piano study created by teachers cheerfully sent on 
the delightful and dis- request. 


tinctive features in “Mu- 
sic Play for Every Day.” 


Price, $1.25 


Price, 75 cents 


\ al | 


> 
Tunes for Tiny Tots 


By John M- Williams 
ere popular little book really is 
a 


preparatory grade for the 


youngest beginners. The major 
portion of this book is devoted to at- 
tractive short pieces which introduce 
the notes up and down from Middle 
Crs 


Price, 75 cents 


* 


Playtime Book 
For the Pianoforte 


By Mildred Adair 


AN exceedingly good book to use practically 

from the very beginning as a supplemen- 
tary work to almost any instruction book. It 
pleasingly rounds out the start for little folk. 


Price, 75 cents 


Its first pieces help in the gaining of a knowl- 


edge of notation up and down from Middle C. 


On Our Street 
Twelve Piano Pieces for Beginners 


By Allene K. Bixby 


HERE is a great appeal in these tuneful, 

characteristic little pieces covering vital 
points in elementary technic such as the tie, 
stretching intervals, passing under of the 
thumb, wrist staccato, playing all five fingers 
in correct position and strengthening the fourth 
and fifth fingers. Illustrated. 


Price, 75 cents 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 


Obtainable from All Leading Dealers or from the Publishers 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


CWT © 


New Rhymes and ‘Tunes 


For Little Pianists 
By Helen L. Cramm Price, 75 cents 


ANSWERS the question, “What shall I do 
with the children while they are trying to 
learn the notes on the ‘staff?” Many, many 
teachers, have found this book a valuable ac- 
cessory during the young pupils’ first months 
of study. Both clefs are used from the start. 


Middle C . 


And the Notes Above and Notes Below 
By Lidie Avirit Simmons Price, 75 cents 


A GRADUAL procedure is highly essential 
with small children and this book is out- 
standing because it provides attractive first 
material for, juveniles—very short attractive 
pieces that are éfhanced by illustrations and 
text. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


